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In dedicating this special number of English Studies to Dr Henry LtpeExe, 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Basel, 
friends, colleagues and pupils of the Jubilar in many countries desire to 
express their affectionate admiration for his great gifts and achievements 
as a scholar and a teacher. 

Professor LUDEKE holds a very unusual position in the academic life of 
Switzerland because he is connected by equally strong ties with three 
widely different spheres of civilization. He spent his early years in the 
United States, whose citizen he has remained to this day. Through the 
origin of his family, through part of his studies and his early activity as 
Lektor, as well as through marriage, he is related to Germany; but the 
years of his manhood, spent in several Swiss towns, especially at Schaff- 
hausen, St. Gall and Basel, have given him a most intimate acquaintance 
with Switzerland. This unique position has made him a competent 
interpreter of Anglo-Saxon life and letters to Continental students. Both 
his scholarly work and his teaching at the Kantonsschule of Schaffhausen, 
the Handelshochschule of St. Gall and, since 1930, the University of Basel 
have proved him a true intermediary between the two. It is not an accident 
that historical and modern relations between the United States and Europe, 
especially Switzerland, are the subject of more than one of his books 
and articles. As a teacher he has not only given his students a solid 
practical knowledge of the English language, but has also known how to 
interest them in English and American literature as part of the whole 
cultural tradition of the Anglo-Saxons. They have all profited by his 
sound scholarship and wide general knowledge, his lively sense of artistic 
values, and his strict criticism, and they have enjoyed his dry American 
humour. And he has been tireless in providing them with personal contacts 
with English and American life. Another cause of their gratitude is the 
active part Professor LUpEKE has taken in the creation of such valuable 
instruments of study as the Swiss Studies in English, the Bibliotheca 
_ Anglicana and the Collection of English Texts for Use in Schools. 
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Since 1936 Professor LiipeKE has represented Switzerland on the Board 
of Editors of English Studies. It was his initiative, together with that of 
the late Professor Bernhard Fehr, that led to the transformation of this 
originally Dutch journal into an organ of Anglistic studies for all the 
smaller countries of Western and Northern Europe. The paper has 
profited greatly by his sound advice as well as by his numerou: 
contributions, especially in the fields of Shakespearian research and of 
American literature. It is not without significance that most of the articles 
and reviews on literary subjects that have appeared in it in the last dozen 
years or so have been written either over his signature or that of other 
Swiss Anglisten. 


The number of those who have responded to the invitation to contribute 
to what has in fact become an Anniversary Volume, has proved larger 
than had been anticipated. Some who found themselves unable to write 
an article in the time at their disposal have sent in reviews equally intended 
as complimentary tokens. Two or three who had meant to be represented 
have been prevented by untoward circumstances from offering their quota. 
Many others, whose names will follow, have by their donations made 
possible the publication of this Album Amicorum. All and sundry join 
us in honouring Professor LtEKE as one of the leading English scholars 
on the Continent, and in wishing him many more years of fruitful activity. 


R. W. ZANDVOORT 
RuDoLF STAMM 
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On the Use of the Attributive Adjective 
in OE Prose and Early ME 


The following unpretending lines are intended to supplement in some points 
the remarks on the use of strong and weak adjectives in OE that are made 
by P. Christophersen in his excellent book on the articles in English." 

Christophersen takes up once more the time-honoured question of the rise 
and development of the weak adjective and its gradual combination with 
the definite article. As to the historical background it is the generally 
accepted opinion that in the articleless stage the group *jungaz sunuz (the 
strong adj.) might signify a definite or indefinite conception (i.e. ‘the’ young 
son or ‘a’ young son), whereas the group *sunuz jungd (the weak adj.) 
would have referred to a definite idea alone (i.e. ‘the’ young son). The rise 
of the def. article then went parallel with the development of the weak 
adjective and the combination [def. art. + weak adj. + noun] thus became 
a means for definite reference, the strong adjective (without the article) 
being restricted to the indefinite use. 

C. now contends that this development did not take place all at once, that 
remnants of the old usage lingered on for several centuries and that the 
usual rule [: ‘in late OE prose the weak adj. is always (except in the 
vocative) accompanied by the article (or some similar word e.g. a possessive 
pronoun) and ... the article is never met with before the strong adjective’ ] 
is not quite correct. He believes that even traces of the possible older 
usage of the strong adjective with the incipient article might be found in 
later OE prose. 

In trying to survey the whole question I think it best to divide the 
following discussion into three parts: I. Weak adjective + noun (without 
the article); II. 1) Strong adjective + noun (without the article and with 
definite reference), 2) Strong adjective + noun (with the article); III. Later 
development. 


I Weak Adjective + Noun (without the def. article) 


As to OE poetry I think I need not enter into too many details, the 
facts being well known, though no one would attempt to-day to group OE 
poems in a strict chronological order according to the proportion of weak 
adj. forms with and without the article. Yet one special type of groups 


1 P. Christophersen, The Articles. A Study of their Theory and Use in English. 
Copenhagen (1939). § 37 ‘The Weak Adjective’. 

2 He might simply have referred to Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, I. 1923 (p. 169 ff). 

3 Cf R. W. Chambers’ lists in his Beowulf. An Introduction ... (2nd ed. p. 105-7) and 
Delbriick’s collection of examples in Idg. Forschungen XXVI (1910, p. 192 ff). 


iy? 


[Wk. adj. + noun] must be especially mentioned: the dative type 
(instrumental phrase) sing. or plur. 

The patterns for the dat. sing. are: deoran sweorde, hatan heolfre, sidan 
herge, dyrnan crefte, fettan golde, niowan stefne etc. (Beowulf). All these 
nouns are either masc. or neuter: the only example in Beowulf of this dat. 
phrase with a fem. noun is: fraecnan (MS -en) sprece v. 1104, where 
the semasiological function seems to be of indefinite reference. 

Examples for the dat. plur. phrases: heardan clammum v. 963 (-um 
clammum v. 1335), bealwon bendum v. 977, laban fingrum v. 1504, atolan 
clammum vy. 1502, grimman grapum v. 1542, biteran banum v. 2692 
(Beowulf). 

It seems out of the question that these plural forms ending in -an may 
be taken as genuine weak forms; they are either analogies to the sing. 
type or (more probably) late weakened endings (-um > on, an: Sievers- 
Brunner § 293, n.2). They are, moreover, not used with any definite 
reference. Yet the same question arises for the sing. dat. type; it looks 
suspicious that almost all the instances concern masc. or neuter nouns where 
the strong adj. would have the ending -um. Long ago Sarrazin in his 
criticism of Barnouw inclined to the opinion that such -an forms would be 
a northern provincialism which spread southward, an opinion which also 
seems to be held by Delbriick and is repeated by Krohn.* 

The dative type in the sing. also appears in OE poems that are generally 
held to be of late date: Ruin (widan wylme v. 40, beorhtan bosme v. 41), 
Soul to the Body (caldan reorde v. 15), and in Byrhtnod we find the 
prepositional type (dat. sing): on fegean men v. 125, be swa leofan men 
v. 319, 

In any case we must be cautious to see in these dative types genuine 
archaic traits. And this doubt seems to gain in weight when we turn to 
conditions in OE prose. 

Here, in OE prose, the dative phrases (sing. and plur.) with adj. -an 
forms are to be met with rather frequently; most of them occur in 
prepositional groups. The following examples give only a selection from 
the rich material in order to show the general trend.® 


Singular dative type: 


Werferd (Gregory's Dialogues): mid grimman sare, on lefan scipe, in 
gemeenan weorce (some MSS have -um forms); Orosius: on swa lytlan 
fyrste, mid ungemetlican fultume, on swelcum wodan dreame; Beda: 
cleenan mude and clenre heortan, on godcundan lare (fem.!); Krohn gives 


4 Sarrazin, Engl. Stud. XXXVIII. 146 f. (1907); Delbriick, lc. p. 194; Krohn, Der 
Gebrauch des schw. Adj. in den wichtigsten Prosaschriften der Zeit Alfreds d, Gr., Diss. 
Breslau (1914, p. 12). 

5 Most of the examples are taken from: Krohn (l.c.); B. Schrader, Studien z. Syntax 
Aelfrics. Diss. Jena 1887; Mohrbutter, Darstellung der Syntax in den 4 echten Predigten 
des ags Erzb. Wulfstan. Diss. Miinster 1885. 
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numerous examples and the MSS show considerable fluctuations of weak 
and strong adj. forms*. AZlfric: on andweardan life, mid ansundan bearne 
(examples not so numerous)*. Wulfstan: of ecan deade, on rihtan 
geleafan, to myclan bryce, to ecan life, godcundan mihte (fem.! repeatedly), 
to soban helpe (fem.!).8 

It is, moreover, worth mentioning that some weak adj. forms may even 
be found after the indefinite article (an, sum). Orosius: et anum earman 
men (84,15); Aélfric: anum purstigan menn, on anum lytlan glesenan 
fete, into anum deopan seade, on anes blacan cildes hiwe, on anre lytlan 
byrig, sum welhreowa dema, into sumere eadelican byrig. These cases 
show that the feeling for the ‘definite’ function of the weak adj. seems to 
be on the decline. 


Plural dative type: 


Orosius: mid misselican gefeohtum, bet hi drigan fotan(!) bene se 
oferferdon (38, 29); Beda: to untruman mannum (MSO; B -um); Wulfstan: 
mid scandlican onscytan (with shameful attacks), for godan dedan, mid 
miclan earnungan (Sermo ad Anglos), where the noun-endings show a 
similar weakening. 

This plural -an ending is also to be found after the def. article or the 
possessive pronoun. Weerferd: be bam ealdan bysenum; Cura: for bam 
ealdan treowum (numerous cases) *®, for his godan weorcum; Orosius: to 
pem godan tidan, to bem hedeniscan beawum; Beda: bam untruman 
brobrum (numerous)*®. These cases seem to me to go parallel with the 
plural -an forms (e.g. heardan clammum) in Beowulf. They are purely 
formal variants of older -um types and may partly, esp. in poetry, have 
been used to avoid suffix rhymes. 


Il. The Strong Adjective 


a.) The group [strong adj. + noun] without the def. article and with 
definite reference. 

This use which, historically seen, is clearly an archaism, is to be found 
in alliterative poetry down to late OE times. In Byrhtnod numerous cases 
occur: se eorl ... ongan ceallian ba ofer cald weter (over the cold water 
of the Pante) v. 91, fege cempa v. 119 (definite person), anred eorl 
(Byrhtnod) v. 132, him zt heortan stod etterne ord (the poisonous spear) 
v. 146, ne mihte he géhealdan heardne mece (nor could he hold the hard 


brand) v. 167 etc. 
Such cases seem to be rare in OE prose: Krohn mentions a few instances 


Belen pi5D: 

7 cf. Schrader, lc. p. 42 ff. 
8 cf. Mohrbutter, p. 72 f. 

® Krokn, p. 36. 

10 ibd., p. 63/4. 
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in Cura: ofer sealtne sz, buton eadmodlic lif haligra monna’™’. I have 
come across a few instances in Aelfric, esp. with adjectives having the force 
of proper names: fram Galileiscum earde (from the land of Galilee), to 
Iudeiscre byrig seo wes geciged Bethléem. I regret my scanty material, 
but on the whole one has the impression that in this-usage poetry and prose 
differ widely. 

b.) The group [def. art. or poss. pron. + strong adj. + noun] presents 
an interesting problem, and it is this combination whose traces Christo- 
phersen thinks he has found in OE prose and which he considers as archaic 
remnants, 

Let us first turn to OE prose. 

The group [def. art. (demonstr. pron.) + strong adj. + noun] only 
appears in the dative sing. with masc. or neuter nouns. 
Werferd: bam elmihtigum Gode, mid bam helendum Christe (MS C -an; 
Krohn p. 27/8). Cura: beforan Gode and dem helendum Criste (MS C 
-an), on bys andweardum life, mid by unrihtum nide (-an forms too occur; 
Krohn p. 36/7). Orosius: zt bem elmihtigum Gode, to bem syndrigum 
stane (Krohn, p. 49). Beda: bam wiflicum hade, to bam ecum gefean 
(MS B -an; Krohn p. 64). Aelfric has numerous instances of the same type 
(side by side with -an forms): of bam heofonlicum werode (Hom. I p. 12), 
mid bam micelum werede (p. 28), to bam menniscum Gode (p. 38), of bam 
zlmihtigum feeder (p. 40; of bam wisan fader ibd.), mid bam halgum 
Gaste (p. 44), on bam gastlicum gefeohte (p. 48), of bam hatum bede 
(p. 58), for bam deadberum drence (p. 72), bam micclum dome (Hom. II, 
p. 102; -an p. 106), bam heofenlicum werode (Lives II, p. 418) etc. It 
must be emphasized that in all other case-forms (except gen. plur. where -ra 
had already become the general adj. ending) the weak -an endings alone 
are used and that this -um dative never occurs with fem. nouns (e.g. on 
pzre ealdan x, on bere sweartan helle). 

I think that these facts have not the appearance of archaic traits and | 
believe Krohn to be right in assuming a sort of formal analogy to the adj. 
plur. -um forms that are the same for strong and weak adjectives. And I 
have the impression that this dative -um type is more frequent with Aelfric 
than in Aelfredian prose. 

On the other hand, real fluctuations between weak and strong adj. 
forms are to be met with in the group [poss. pron. + adj. + noun]. The 
prose texts from Aelfred’s time generally show a clear majority of weak 
forms, yet strong forms too appear. Werferd: his geborenne brodur, mid 
his abenedre handa (Krohn p. 15); Beda: heora flzsclicu bearn (ibid. p. 55); 
Aelfric: here we find a remarkable limitation in the occurrence of such 
strong forms; they only appear under the same conditions as the strong 
forms after the def. article, i.e. in the sing. dative with masc. or neuter nouns: 
to heora bysmorfullum hlaforde (Lives VII, 167), binum cristenum breder 


i ibd., p. 37. 
12° Homilies (Thorpe I, p. 30). 
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(Hom. I, 54), urum gastlicum fulluhte (Hom. II, 200); otherwise we find 
weak forms. 

Aelfric seems to have another peculiarity, namely the form of the adj. 
vocative: in Aelfredian texts and in Wulfstan the older use of the weak 
adj. prevails; types: leofa drihten, leofan men; in Aelfric we find the strong 
form: leof drihten (Hom. II, 114), leof hlaford (Hom. I, 386); only after 
the personal pronouns fu or ge the weak adj. is used: bu leofa drihten 
(Hom. I, 372). 

Thus I seem to be justified in the assumption that in OE prose éraces 
of an older usage of strong adj. forms after the def. article cannot be 
proved, whereas the slight fluctuations after poss. pronouns indicate 
some uncertainty in earlier OE prose-texts. 

In OE poetry the only real fluctuations between weak and strong forms 
appear after possessive pronouns; we find here similar conditions as in 
Aelfredian prose. After a definite article no strong forms can be found, 
and I believe that the only instance of a substantivized adj. in the dative 
sing. in -um (Beowulf 2860: z2t bam geongum = with the young man, i.e. 
Wiglaf, where the editors correct to geongan) which Christophersen 
adduces and together with Lichtenheld tries to acknowledge as a genuine 
strong form, is a more than doubtful case to assume for it a remnant of an 
archaic usage. I hold that this -um form together with others in the 
Beowulf MS (e.g. v. 2821) belongs to the same category of formal 
variations as the numerous -um forms (side by side with -an forms) in the 
prose texts. 


III. Later Development 


Christophersen, in trying to support his theory of older remnants of the 
type [def. art. + strong adj. + noun], brings in an example from Chronicle 
E 877: efter bam gehorsedum here. This leads us on to a short survey of 
the conditions in the period of transition into Middle English and to early 
ME texts. I shall only take into consideration Chronicle E, Layamon 
and Orrm. oe 
Chronicle E can never be considered as a firm basis for older linguistic 
phenomena, and the example adduced by C. at once loses its value when 
compared with the Aelfredian version AZ which reads: zfter bam 
gehorsudan here. We have here the same case as with those numerous 
dative types in -um in other late prose-texts. The inflectional state of 
Chronicle E moreover presents already signs of dissolution and decom- 
position.” This growing uncertainty also concerns our problem. The 
syntactical use of the strong and weak adjective shows irregularities which 
are due to this transitional state of the language. On the whole we find 


13 cf. the important remarks on the textual transmission of the E Chronicle by Morsbach 
in Anglia Beiblatt 32.75 ff (1921) where he shows that part I and If (117-32) were 
copied from a West-Saxon original whereas part III is written in the local dialect of 


Peterborough. 
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weak adj. forms in -e after the defin. article (or demonstr. pron.), but the 
loss of -n in the weak declension makes for inflectional levelling: ** on pba 
ece lif. We also find cases where the strong adj. appears after the def. 
article: se eadig biscop, pes ylces deeges, bat ilc gear. These are certainly 
not cases of an older usage, but of growing uncertainty in inflectional 
matters. 

A similar state of things is to be found in Layamon (ab. 1200). We find 
strong adj. forms after the def. article: iherde he bene muchelne drem 
8642 A (B the younger MS: bane drem), in bere wildere se 12008A (B 
wilde), bes adeles kinges 2699 A (B wanting); weak adj.: heo ... falden 
pene elden nomen 7125A (B be olde names plur.). After possess. 
pronouns similar fluctuations: to bire agere hond 29046 A; weak: mid muclan 
his ferde 2163 A (B mid muchele ...). In the vocative we have the older 
usage: leofe freond 708, leofe sune 5067; yet if the pronoun precedes strong 
forms appear: bu leof min 29625. 

In the advanced. state of the language which we have in Orrm*® (ab. 
1200) the general picture becomes clearer, and we find almost Chaucerian 
conditions. Orrm has in general the ff. adj. forms: strong adj. sing. -, 
plur. -e; weak adj. sing. and plur. -e. 

He has strong forms: 1) without the article: modig mann 14905, halig 
lare 318; 2) after indef. pronouns (an, summ, anig, swillc): an halig mann 
5992, in an full naru cribbe 3687 (weak would be ‘narwe’); 3) in the 
vocative when alone: lef sune 8941, lef moderr 14354; yet: I nohht, tu Jape 
gast 12017; this is in accordance with Al fric. 

Weak adj. appear: 1) after the def. article and demonstr. pron.: be gode 
mann 14164, be gode win 14064, be little werelld 17597; biss gode mann, 
piss gode prest 461; 2) after possess. pron.: off hiss hallghe mahht 12862, 
hiss gode wille 16145, with all hiss fulle mahhte 13655; 3) after the gen. of 
a noun: Godspelless hallghe lare 114, a usage also to be found in OE prose. 

We have thus reached the syntactical situation as it is found in Chaucer 
with the only exception of the prsnounless vocative, where Chaucer has 
the (older) weak form.’® 


Bern. Otto FUNKE. 


14 cf. H. Meyer, Zur Sprache der jiingeren Teile der Chronik v. Peterborough. Diss. 
Freiburg 1889 (p. 64 ff); O. P. Behm, The Language of the Later Part of the Peterborough 
Chr. Diss. Uppsala 1884 (p. 50 ff). 

' cf, also Sachse, Das unorganische -e im Orrmulum. Diss, Halle 1881, where (p. 34) 
a ‘ew deviations from the rule given above are mentioned. 
16 cf, ten Brink? § 232. 
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‘Ine so gode kinges londe’* 
(The Owl and the Nightingale, I. 1095) 


Few lines have been so much discussed as Il. 1091-2 of the Early Middle 
English poem The Owl and the Nightingale: 


pat underyat be king henri: 
Iesus his soule do merci! 


Much ink has been spilt over them. They have indeed an important 
bearing on the question of the date of the poem: 

(a) First of all, there is a reference to a certain King Henri. If it were 
possible to identify him, we should get a reliable terminus a quo for the 
date of its composition. Moreover it would provide valuable evidence for 
the identification of the author. Early medieval works are as a rule 
anonymous. Extremely rare, before the days of Chaucer and Gower, are 
such cases as the Ayenbyte of Inwyt, which is precisely located (Canter- 
bury), whose author is named (Dan Michel of Northgate), whose dialect 
is clearly indicated (Kentish), and whose date of composition is expressly 
stated (27 October, 1340). In the case of The Owl and the Nightingale 
nothing of the sort is found. Only a close study of the text will throw 
light on the question of the date of composition, the authorship and the 
dialect in which it was written. The identification of the ‘so gode king’ 
would prove a real help to the solution of the first two points. 

(b) With regard to the identification of King Henri, we must at once 
ask the question: Does the last line: Jesus his soule do merci refer to a dead 
or to a living king? A thorny question, which has long been discussed, 
and to which recently Dr. Onions has made an important contribution.* 

No doubt the discussion will continue. The following views, here 
tentatively suggested for the first time (at least I think so), do not pretend 
to solve the problem. Their value (if any) lies in the suggestion of a new 
identification of this King Henri. Up to now the majority of critics have 
agreed in identifying him with Henry II Plantagenet (1154-89). The 
outstanding personality of that king — who moreover was a generous 
patron of letters? — was bound to attract the general attention of critics, 
the more so as, from a palaeographical point of view, there is nothing 


* Lecture delivered at Oxford in April, 1949, under the Interchange Scheme for 
Visiting University Lecturers. A concise French version has just appeared in Moyen- 
Age, No. 3-4, 1948. 

1 M. Av. 1948. 
2 See W. Stubbs, Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern History, 
Oxford, 1900, Chapters VI & VII; Haskins, Henry II as a Patron of Literature, in 


Essays in Medieval History Presented to Thomas Tout Manchester, Lisa 
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against such an identification®. Less acceptable, the same critics add, 
would be the identification (once in favour but nowadays discarded) with 
Henry III (1214-1273). Indeed the two versions C and J were written 
in his reign: the earlier (C) at its beginning. Now if we grant a certain 
margin between the composition of a work and the different versions in 
which it has come down to us (especially if they show, as is here the 
case, not only dialectal but also textual divergences from the original) 
such an identification is impossible. And finally, the phrase ‘so gode king’, 
1. 1095, would hardly be true of that sovereign. It certainly suits Henry II 
better, although we prefer be heze king, used by Layamon in his Brut.* 
It expresses the grandeur of the English sovereign, who in Pollard’s own 
words ‘laid the foundations of national monarchy’. Moreover, the 
expression ‘so gode king’ is not the conventional epithet prefixed to titles 
of high ranks, which was already recorded in Old English, as in py ilcan 
zeare forpferde se goda papa Marinus, Parker Chron., A.D. 885; Da ha 
seo gode cwen Margarita pis zehyrde, A.S..Chron., A.D. 1093. Here 
the use of so adds the nightingale’s personal touch and accordingly must 
be taken into account. Finally if we look somewhat more closely at the 
problem, we find this identification less attractive than it looked at first. 
In fact-it is far from being satisfactory. On the other hand, all the 
possibilities concerning the identification of this King Henri have not been 
exhausted. Several important facts bearing on the question have been 
strangely overlooked by critics and editors of the poem, namely: 

(a) At the time when our poem was composed, in Beneit’s own words: 


“ En Engleterre dous reis aveit, 
Chascuns Henry ® 


that is, Henry II Plantagenet and his eldest son, The Young King 
: eae Le jofne Rois Henri, as the Anglo-Norman chroniclers called 
1m ); 

(6) It is the Nightingale (and not the Owl) who utters the pious 
exclamation; 

(c) The circumstances which provoked it. 

Now since it was uttered by the Nightingale we may safely conclude 
that this King Henri, whoever he may have been, like Master Nicholas 
of Guildford 


lof him were ni3tingale 
J ober wi3zte gente J smale 


i.e. ‘was fond of nightingales and other creatures gentle and small’. Now 
the strong personality of Henry II does not admit such a description. 


3 The poem is preserved in two versions: the earlier in MS. Caligula A IX (British 
Museum) and the more recent in MS. Jesus College 29 (Bodleian). The quotations 
are from C, 

4 Ed. by Sir Frederic Madden, 1. 44 (C). 

5 Borje Schlyter, La Vie de-Thomas Becket par Beneit, Lund, 1941, ll. 1835-6. 
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Indeed, under Henry II, said William Marshal®, in England 


....il ni aveit nul bon sejor 
Se ce n'esteit a vavasor 

Ou a gent qui d’esrer n'ont cure, 
Mais ki volt mettre peine & cure; 
En esrer ne en tornier 

Si le soleit l'om enveier 

En Brutaingne ou en Normandie 
Por hanter la chevalerie, 

O par tut la ou I’on turnei(e). 


And it is precisely in Brittany that this King Henri, so much beloved by 
the Nightingale, exercised his sovereignty. How do we know this? 
Because the Nightingale tells us so. Indeed, after relating the sad tale 
of the Laiistic’, so beautifully told by Marie de France, the Nightingale 
adds: 


He (sc. King Henri) let for-bonne bene kni3t 
pat hadde iden so muchel unri3t 
Ine so gode kinges londe. (1093-5) 


Brittany is thus the country of the ‘so gode king’. Now it would be very 
strange indeed to hear an English poet (so full of Anglo-Saxon tradition 
and spirit) refer to Brittany as the country of one of the greatest English 
Kings, the founder of national monarchy, even if he was of French origin 
and Duke of Brittany. Moreover, on January 6, 1169, at the Montmirail 
Meeting it had been agreed that the Young King should be associated with 
his father in the feudal tenure of Normandy, and he was awarded Brittany, 
Maine and Anjou.* It might be argued that later on Brittany was awarded 
to Geoffrey, the third son of Henry II, as the lawful inheritance of his bride- 
elect Constance, at the peace conference at Gisors in 1173.2 But Geoffrey 
did homage to the Yourg King for Brittany, an act which he performed 
again at Angers in 1173, thus recognizing him as his liege lord, that is, 
the sovereign of Brittany. Now the Young King was nominally (if not 


6 Paul Meyer, Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, Paris, 1891, vol. I, Il, 1537-45. 


7 Si l’apelent en lur pais [sc. Brittany] 
Ceo est russignol en franceis 


i nightegale en dreit engleis; 
Marie de France’s Lais, ed. by Ewert, Oxford, 1944, Il. 4-6. 

Marie de France expressly tells us that the Laiistic’s misfortune happened En Seint 
Mallo en la cuntree (ibid., 1. 7). 
8 See C. E. Hodgson, Jung Heinrich, Kénig von England, Sohn Kénig Heincichs I, 
(1155-1183), Jena, 1906, p. 8; Olin H. Moore, The Young King Henry Plantagenet, 1155- 
1183, in History, Literature, and Tradition, The Ohio University, 1925, p. 4. Cf. 
Chronica Roberti de Torigneio (ed. by Richard Howlett, London, 1889, p. 240), A.D. 
1169: ‘Henricus, filius Henrici regis Anglorum, fecit homagium regi Francorum, socero 
suo, de Andegavensi comitatu et de ducatu Brittannia quem rex concessit eidem genero 
suo’; and (p. 241): ‘Gaufridus, filius regis Anglorum, fecit homagium Henrico fratri suo 
de ducatu Brittanniz, jubente patre eorum.’ See next. 
2 C. E. Hodgson, op. cit. pp. 30-1; 65; Olin H. Moore, op. cit. p. 135-23; 
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in fact) associated King of England from 1170 till his premature death in 
1183. Rex Henricus, filius regis, this is how he is referred to in the 
Pipe Rolls. In literary works, in chronicles he is generally called li rois 
Henri li jovnes or li jouvre rois Henri. In the rare charters which he 
issued he was given the same titles as his father.° He married Margaret 
of France and spent most of his short life in his French territories. So 
much so that, as William of Newburgh” relates, Henry II sent for him 
at the court of King Louis VII of France. The latter asked the envoys: 
‘Quis mihi...talia mandat?’ They answered: ‘Rex Anglorum’. Louis VII, 
the story goes, replied: ‘Falsum est, rex Anglorum ecce adest, per vos mihi 
nil mandat. Si autem patrem hujus, olim Anglorum regem, etiamnunc 
regem appellatis, scitote, quia, rex ille mortuus est...’ In sum we find in 
him an English King Henry whose real sovereignty was exercised over 
French territories among which Brittany was included. Now this worthy 
son of Eleanor’s was certainly a greater and better friend of ‘nightingales 
and other gentle creatures’ than his father ever was. He was the fairy 
prince, whose munificence, liberality and unprecedented extravagance 
appealed to his contemporaries’ imagination and was sung by the 
troubadours, his friends (and the Nightingale’s). His friend and tutor 
William Marshal? expressly told us that he 


fu bons & beals & corteis 

Le fist puis si bien en sa vie 
Qu'il raviva chevalerie 

Qui a cel tens ert prés de morte. 


He was the perfect example of chivalry and his qualities of courtesy were 
proverbial. From everywhere: France, England, Flanders, landless knights 
came and enlisted under his banner. They fought in the magnificent 
tournaments, on which he lavished enormous sums of money recklessly, 
one of the reasons why this paragon of princely liberality was to die in 
utter poverty, but one also which enormously enhanced his reputation and 
popularity. The majority of the chroniclers of that time sounded the 
praises of the Young King, sometimes in the most extravagant adulation, 
certainly in contrast with the more subdued way in which they wrote about 
Henry II. A typical example of this (to choose an example out of many) 
is to be found in, say, Walter Map’s De Nugis Curialium.* This is how 
he described the Young King: ‘Eius (sc. the Young King’s) possumus uirtutes 


10 Cf. his confirmation of his father's gifts to the church and brethren of St. Bernard 
(H. E. Salter, Facsimiles of Early Charters in Oxford Muniment Rooms, Oxford, 1929, 
no. 37): ‘Henricus dei gratia rex Anglie & dux Normannie & comes Andegauie...’ 

11 Historia Rerum Anglicarum, ed. by Richard Howlett, London, 1884, vol. I, p. 170. 

12 Op. cit., I, Il. 2538-41. 

13 On these see William Marshal, op. cif., and Noél Denholm-Young, The Tournament 
in the Thirteenth Century, in Studies in Medieval History presented to Frederick Maurice 
Powicke, Oxford, 1948, p. 242. 

14 Edited by Montague Rhodes James in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, Mediaeval & Modern 
Series, Oxford, 1914, pp. 138-9, 
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(qui eum uidimus ipsius amici et familiares) et gracias describere. Speciosus 
erat pre ceteris statura et facie, beatissimus eloquencia et affabilitate, 
hominum amore, gracia, et fauore felicissimus, persuasione in tantum efficax 
ut fere omnes patris sui fideles in ipsum insurgere fefellerit... Qui quod 
diues, quod generosus, quod amabilis, quod facundus, quod pulcher, quod 
strenuus, quod omnimodis graciosus, quod paulo minor angelis.. & &.’ 
We might say with the anonymous Anglo-Norman author of the Fragments 
d'une vie de Saint Thomas de Canterbury: * 


De sa (sc. du jouvre rois Henris) beuté, de sa largesce 
De sa bunté, (d)e sa pruesce 

Vus em purroit mut dire, 

Mais co seroit hors de matire. 


Moreover Walter Map emphasizes the fact that the Young King ‘totam 
excitauerat Aquitaniam, Burgundiam, et ex Francis multos in patrem suum 
dominum nostrum, et omnes Mansellos et Andegauenses et Britones ex 
yuibus nobiscum militabant maxima pars uacillabat ad ipsum’..*® Note 
the simple way (dominum nostrum) in which he refers to Henry II. 
Again, later on, when mentioning the meeting of the three Henrys,” i.e. 
‘rex (sc. Henry II), et filius ejus admirabilis ille rex Henricus (sc. the 
Young King) et tercius Henricus Saxonie dux et Bauarie’, he must needs 
use some adjective to express his admiration of the Young King. From all 
this we get the portrait of the paragon of courtesy agreeing exactly with 
the ideal of the Nightingale of our poem, indeed of the ‘so gode king’, 
protector of a gentle lady bullied by a jealous and brutal husband: a part 
which would not have suited Henry II, whose married life was a scandal. 
Indeed, contemporaries of the author might have found such a reference 
to Henry II very tactless and not one to recommend the author. Moreover, 
the edifying death of the Young King, who died in odour of sanctity 
(some chroniclers went even so far as to make of him a saint), his belated 
but genuine repentance for his sins (among these his mean ingratitude to 
a fond father) would in themselves explain and justify the Nightingale’s 
pious exclamation Jesus his soule do merci. S 

If we accept this new identification of the ‘so gode king’, we shall get 
a terminus a quo, 1183, for the date of the poem: a date which would 
explain some allusions to historical events, for instance the independence 
of Galloway, to historical characters, for instance Foliot, bishop of London 
(1163-289), described by Walter Map = as ‘uir trium peritissimus 
linguarum Latine, Gallice, Anglice, et lucidissime disertus in singulis..’, 
to choose one example out of many. Moreover, nothing from a linguistic 
point of view is against the present identification, which among many 


18 Edited by Pau! Meyer in the Soci¢té des Anciens Textcs Frangais, Paris, 1885, lI. 88-92. 
16 Op. cit., p. 139. 

17 jbid., p. 232. 

18 Op. cit., p. 18. 

E, S. XXX. 1949. i 
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other advantages would put an end to the debate as to whether the last 
line (Iesus his soule do merci) refers to a dead or to a living king. For 
everyone agrees that such expressions mentioning the soul must refer 
to a dead person. And many valuable historical facts referred to by Miss 
Huganir”® in her thesis on The Owl and the Nightingale: Sources, Date, 
Author should be reconsidered in this light, since we have disposed of her 
painstaking efforts to prove that the ‘so gode king’ was a living sovereign 
— that is Henry II — to suit her theory. 

But the bearing of such an identification exceeds the scope of this inquiry. 
Indeed it throws some light on the identification of the 


Reaction nobles reis 
Ki tant estes pruz e corteis 
A ki tute joie se encline, 
E en ki quoer tuz biens racine 


for whose sake Marie de France, a contemporary of the poet of The Owl 
and the Nightingale, said 


M'entremis des lais assembler, 
Par rime faire e reconter.?° 


There is no doubt that the English poet knew the Laiistic tale in the version 
of Marie de France. This appears clearly from the fact that he borrowed 
from it elements which are not found in Neckam’s De Naturis Rerum, his 
other source, as, say, the way the Nightingale was entrapped. Suffice it 
to compare the following passages to be convinced of it: 


Quant li sires ot que ele dist, pe louerd bat sone underyzat 

Ac AbASemce aon cba eB cca ee bonere liim J grine [J] wel eiwat 

De une chose se purpensa: sette J le[i]de be for to lacche 

Le laiistic enginnera. pu come sone to pan hacche 

Il n‘ot vallet en sa meisun pu were inume in one grine. (1055-9) 


Ne face engin, reis u lacun, 

Puis les mettent par le vergier; 

Nii ot codre ne chastainier 

U il ne mettent laz u glu, 

Tant que pris l'unt e retenu. (91-100) 


Accordingly the common identity of the ‘so gode king’ and the ‘noble reis’ 
becomes evident: they are one and the same. And the English poet 
revealed his name: he is a certain King Henry. 

Now Romance scholars concerned with the study of Marie de France’s 
works agree on choosing Henry II as the prototype of the ‘noble reis’, 
exactly as their colleagues of the English School agree on seeing in him 
the ‘so gode king’ of the Owl and the Nightingale. No doubt because, 
as an historical figure, Henry II ranges high above the somewhat exiguous 


18 Philadelphia, 1931. 
20 Lais, Prologue, ll. 43-8, ed. by Ewert, Oxford, 1944. 
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and ephemeral existence of his eldest son. But we must judge both of 
them not with our scholarly minds and for their historical achievements, 
but must try and see them with the eyes and the feelings of their 
contemporaries and from a purely literary point of view. And in this 
way there is no doubt about it, the Young King was far more popular 
among the different classes of society than his father ever was, certainly 
among the troubadours whose poetry was personified by the Nightingale’s 
song. Everyone seems to have raved about 


ofa Canis Sax or li rois Henri 
Li jovnes ki tant fu beus 
E pruz e franc juvenceus.?4 


So much so that his name was still used in the thirteenth century as a 
symbol of the perfect knight, as would appear from Les Récits d’un 
Ménestrel de Reims au XIlle Siécle®®. If we compare the miserable and 
piteous death of Henry II with the general sorrow which everyone, old 
and young, experienced when 


Murut li jouvre rois Henris, 
Dunt veuz e jovres sunt mariz,?° 


his splerdid funeral described by William Marshal ** as 


SE ee eee si riche servise 
Com l'em deveit de tel rei faire 
Si bel, si boen, si large, si proz, 
Qui tant esteit amé de toz, 


we shall get, I think, a more accurate idea of the prestige which the Young 
King enjoyed during his life-time and shortly after his death. 

Years ago E. Levi suggested that Marie’s nobles reis was the Young 
King. But this identification was rejected by critics and quite recently 
by Prof. Ewert in the introductions to his editions of the Lais and the 
Fables on the ground that ‘in spite of Levi's arguments Henry II cannot 
bé ruled out’. And he adds in a foot-note: ‘It is worth noting that it was 
at Henry's request that Wace undertook his Geste des Normanz and that 
Benoit de Sainte-More continued his task’.?> To this it may be replied 
that in Layamon’s* own words Wace dedicated his Brut to 


ZElienor be wes Henries quene 
bes hezes kinges. 


Fragment d'une Vie de Saint Thomas de Canterbury, op. cit., Il. 98-100. 
Ed. by N. de Wailly, Paris, 1876. 

Fragments d'une Vie de Saint Thomas de Canterbury, co. cit., IL. 87-8. 
Op. cit., Il. 7166-70. 

25 Op. cit., p. IX. 

/ 26 Op. cit., ll. 43-4. 
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Yet if we accept the modest testimony of Master Nicholas of Guildford we 
must, I think, conclude that the two kings were one and the same. And 
which English sovereign, ruling over Brittany and a well-known protector 
of ‘nightingales and other gentle creatures’, would suit better the ideal of 
both poets than the King whom his loyal friend William Marshal 7" 
described as being 


tac sears tes mast al plus beal contez 
De toz les princes terriens, 
Ne sarrazins ne crestiens ...... . 


—'‘so gode king’, indeed. 


Liége. S. R. T. O. p’ARDENNE. 


On Some Readings in the Proverbs of Alfred 


Ina study published a few years ago of the textual relations between the four 
extant versions of the Proverbs of Alfred+, the writer came to the conclusion 
that the three oldest MSS, C(otton Galba A xix), M(aidstone Museum 
A 13) and T(rinity College, Cambridge, B 14. 39) are to be grouped 
together against the youngest MS, J(esus College, Oxford, E 29), which 
represents an independent tradition and preserves a considerable number 
of original readings against the other MSS. It further became apparent 
that M and C (the latter of which is by no means identical with the 
archetype or nearly so, as has been suggested), are closely related, forming 
a group derived from a parent MS other than that behind both C, M and T. 
The following notes are in the main the outcome of an examination of the 
MSS, which were not accessible at the time of writing, and of photostats 
of these.” While not altering the conclusions originally arrived at, this 
examination occasions a few additional comments on some passages. These 
are taken in the same order as in the above study, some further notes on 
MS T being appended at the end. 

The first reading on which something more definite can now be said 
is T line 123-4. It was noted in my original study (p. 23, note 18) that 
the T-text was in need of collation here. The three texts of this passage, 
as printed in the various editions used, are as follows: 


27 Op. cit., Il. 1956-8. 

1 The Proverbs of Alfred, I. A Study of the Texts. Lund 1942, 

2 The fragments of the Cotton Galba MS were examined and photographed in ultra- 
violet light. The text was discovered by N. R. Ker (Medium A2vum 5 (1936), p. 115-20). 
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J: Strong hit is to reowe 
a-yeyn be séé bat floweb. 
T: [Stren]kbe it his to ro3en 
a3en be se-flod, 
: Sorwe hit is to rowen 
awen be se-flode. 


The reading [Stren] kpe is that of Borgstrém’s edition. The last two letters 
of the word in the MS are ze. Morris and Skeat have Stronge, a reading 
suggested by the J text. Borgstrém is no doubt right in rejecting this 
proposal, but his own solution is no more correct. In the first place the 
five letters supplied by Borgstrém are too many. The word, or what is 
left of it, is at the extreme outer edge of the verso of the first leaf, most 
of the words along the edge having been mutilated by the binder’s knife. 
But from the other words along the margin one letter at most is missing, 
some words being left intact. It is then improbable that we should be 
entitled to supply no less than five letters in [stren]kpbe, unless it is assumed 
that this word began much farther to the left in the margin than any other 
word on the same page. In the second place the translation given by 
Borgstr6m is unconvincing; he renders the passage, ‘it is [a proof of] 
strength to [be able to] row against the sea-flood.’ This ir pointless 
and does not go too well with 1. 125 f.: so it his to swinkin | again hunselpbe 
(B: s reading; the MS has heuiselbe altered from honi- or huni-). The 
meaning of Morris’s and Skeat’s reading is quite satisfactory, but it must 
be abandoned because the letters to be supplied are too many, and the 
first letter visible in the MS is not an n (nor is the second a g). What 
these editors read as an n, but Borgstrém thought was more like a k than 
an n, is in fact part of an o (the rest of the letter being cut away) followed 
by the same variety of r as in sorpe |. 203 or soreZe |. 211 (‘round 1’). 
Hence T doubtless read Sorze in 1. 123,3 just as M reads Sorwe. Yet I 
have no doubt, in spite of this agreement between T and M, that J here 
retains the better reading, and that the original behind T and M replaced 
the reading stronge ‘hard, difficult, tough’ as preserved in J with what 
to its scribe may have been a more intelligible word, although it is 
decidedly inferior in the context. Hall* exemplifies the above use of 
‘strong’ from early texts like Poema Morale, Gen. & Ex., Ancr. R. and a 
couple of homilies. We may add to these Owl & N. 1. 667 f.: 


& hit is strong to vyhte 
Ayeyn sobe & ayeyn rihte, 


a passage that has a particularly close resemblance to Prov. Alfr. 1. 125 f. 
As T and M derive from a common source their readings do not count as 
two but as one, and doubtless an inferior one. 


3 Kemble (The Dialogue of Salomon and Saturnus, 1848, p. 230) read [Sor]ge. 
4 Selections from Early MLE., II, p. 299. 
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On line 133 all three extant versions disagree more or less completely: 


J: And ek myd his worldes weole, 
M: And he mis welbe. 
T: he mist in his welbe. 


Borgstrém notes (p. 6 of his edition) about the T text that in is to be 
found in the MS between penne and his (1. 135), which sounds peculiar 
(cf. my study, p. 23 note 19). An examination of the MS, however, 
reveals that the matter is simple enough. Jn (written i with the stroke for 
n above it) is interlined between mist and his, though below not above the 
line. It is in lighter ink than the surrounding text, and clearly a later 
addition. Text J only gives the required sense: ‘And also please God 
through his wealth before he dies.’ M is unintelligible, and T, ‘he may 
work God’s will in his wealth’, is a vague approximation to the original 
meaning. The process of the corruption that has taken place in MT is 
as follows: their common original read he mid his as he mis through a kind 
of haplography. This reading is retained by M, but T tries to improve 
it by changing mis to mist, as if it meant ‘might’, and adding another his; 
the further addition of in was later made with the same end in view. It 
may be added that Borgstrém overlooked the abbreviation for and which 
is found after holdin in the previous MS line. 

Some additions may now also be made to the discussion of the nonce- 
word fokel, 1. 273, 322. The latter passage is found in all the texts and 
may be chosen as basis. Lines 321-2 in the printed editions are as 
follows: 


J: Seyb him vayre bi-vore 
and frakele bi-hynde. 

C: seieb him faire (bifor)en 
fikele atten ende. 

M: se3eb him faire bi-fore 
& fokel attende. 

T: seiet him faire bi-foren, 
fokel at-hénden. 


It is unnecessary to retrace in detail the argument for the authenticity of 
J frakele ‘vile, bad’ given in the earlier study. The context and the 
antithesis with faire in both passages prove the J reading to be original. 
The form fokel in M and T is corrupt, the reason for which may be as 
follows: an MS in the descent of M and T contained the word frakel(e) 
in the abbreviated form f*kel(e), where the a above the line stands for 
ra®, This a if roughly written could easily be mistaken for an o, and if 


again incorporated in the word would give rise to the error fokel(e). C 


5 Cf. e.g. Skeat’s edition of the B-text of Piers the Plowman (Clarendon Press), p. xli. 
This is a very common abbreviation in the court hand of the late 12th and early 
13th century. 
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seemed to present a complication by reading fikele, a form not supported 
by any other text, and originally explained by me as an emendation of 
fokele made by the scribe. The examination of the MS showed, however, 
that C too in all probability has fokele. Under ultra-violet rays the o 
appears unmistakable, although defective at the right edge. Hence the 
error fokel(e) was found in the parent MS of both C, M and T, and we 
have another case of the preservation by J alone of the correct reading 
against the united evidence of the other MSS. 

At line 506 another discrepancy between J, C and T may be resolved 
in favour of the former text. The readings are: 


J: (and vyches cunnes madmes) 
to mixe schulen i-Multen. 

C: to (d)uste scal melten.® 

T: to nocht sulen melten. 


It was noted in my study (p.41) that T here has an inferior reading, while 
the alliteration between mixe and i-multen favours the J variant (the 
Proverbs often having two staves in the second half-line). It remains to 
explain the duste of C, which might conceivably be original. On the other 
hand, this reading may be accounted for by referring to 1.179, which runs, 
with its context, according to M: 


(If bu hauest madmes 
manie and inoje, 

gold & siluer, 

it scal wurben to noht,) 
to duste it scal driuen... 


T and J agree with M on the last line (apart from minor modifications), 
hence the line must also have occurred in C, and the C variant of 1. 506 
above, to duste scal melten, is best explained as a reminiscence of the 
earlier passage, all the more probable if, as seems likely, the text was for 
some time handed down orally. It is clear that duste is original in 1. 179, 
which likewise contains two alliterating letters, but less probable that it 
should then also have occurred originally at 1. 506; moreover melten seems 
to require some other object than duste. Another simile of the same kind 
(also with two staves) appears two lines above, at 1, 504, (T:) werldes 
welbe | to wurmes scal wurpen (similarly in C, while J has an inferior 
variant). 

The passage beginning at 1. 509 contains a strange variation in person 
and mood of the verb. For while J reads: 


for beyh o mon wolde 
al be worlde..., 


8 Cf. Spelman’s paraphrase: “Worldly wealth at last cometh to y wormes, & all the 
glory of it to dust.” 
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which is quite straightforward, T has the second person ind.: 


for bu mon weldest 
al bis middelert..., 


and so on throughout the following lines as far as 520. Skeat inserts a 
poh (Borgstrém pau) before pu, for which there is no MS authority. Yet 
something is clearly wrong here, and the transition to the second person 
is abrupt and difficult to account for. The C reading would be of great 
value in these circumstances, but the corresponding words of the fragment 
are difficult to read, the text being partly obscured by a slip used to patch 
up a tear in the vellum. As far as can be made out, however, the C 
text runs: 


for boh be man weldest 
al bis middel-werlde, 


poh and pe being tolerably clear in ultra-violet rays. I believe that J 
presents what is essentially the original version, though in view of the C 
reading the archetype may have had for feih be man welde, where pe 
was mistaken for a pronoun by a scribe, who changed welde to weldest for 
that reason, and similarly introduced the second person in the following 
lines. The peih be assumed above may represent O.E. fhéah pe ‘though’, 
and the mistake of C and T was due to the archaic character of this 
expression in M.E., while J replaced fe by o ‘a’. It may be noted that 
C and T are not consistent in their use of the second person, C reading 
uce lif (T pure lif) in 1. 507, the first person reappearing at 1. 521, where 
it is also found in J. 

To the discussion (p. 44 f.) of 1. 106-7 I have nothing to add in substance, 
but the examination of the MS reveals that something may be missing 
in the T version as printed by Borgstrém, who has: 


bote he him fremede 
frend ywerche. 


This is quite plain in the MS. Yet the word him extends to the very 
edge of the recto of the first leaf, whose margin, including some of the 
letters along the right hand edge of the text, has been cut away. In the 
preceding line the s is missing from is, and at the end of the following line 
only part of a g is visible of the word gold. So I think Skeat is right 
in inserting an of before fremede, since all the other texts contain this 
word, On the other hand, I still believe against Skeat that T is in error 
in reading fremede ‘stranger’ for frumpe (J). Professor d'Ardenne (E. S. 
xxvi, p. 113), while accepting the reading frumbe (apparently ‘beginning’, 
but cf. Hall, Selections, p. 298) as correct, would acquit T of error by 
assuming the d of fremede to be meant for a 3. It is true, as noted by 
Skeat (p. xix), that in T 3 is represented by d in a considerable number 
of instances, but, as also pointed out by Skeat, only in a final position, 
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which made me hesitate to adopt this alternative. Moreover, I have found 
no instance of the spelling of the word frumpe with a medial e; it is always 
[rumpe, fremde, etc. So I believe it is necessary to stick to the view given 
in my study. As regards M, which reads fremde, there is not the difficulty 
of the medial e; on the other hand there is no other instance of d for 3 
in this text, and consequently no reason to take the word fremde there for 
anything but what it appears to be. The error frem(e)de for fremde 
seems to have been a common one, especially at the time when the latter 
word was going out of use, and we must evidently assume that it was made 
independently by the scribes of T and M, just as it was later repeated 
by Spelman. 

The inferior reading of the T text in 1. 121 (cf. my study, p. 52), which 
Borgstrém prints, so wel him pet mot ascapen, is due in part to later 
tampering with the wording of the line. First of all, so which is an 
alteration of se in the MS, does not belong here but to the preceding line, 
which should read, wele after wrake-se, the last word being from O.E. 
wreecsib ‘misery’ and corresponding to wrakesih (for -sib) in M. Then 
Skeat and Borgstrém overlooked an is, which is added below the line 
between wel and him by another hand and in lighter ink. Further mot a- 
is another interlineation above scapen in dark ink and what is probably 
also a different hand, and at the end of the line two or possibly three 
letters have been erased after scapen. J reads, wel is him hat hit ischapen 
is ‘well is him for whom this is decreed’, which agrees in essentials with 
the reading of M, wel is him path sapen is (hit in J is an addition). In 
view of the alterations in the text, the T version too evidently agreed very 
closely with M. It was altered by a scribe (or scribes) who took the 
meaning of the line to be ‘lucky he who can escape that’, but originally 
the reading of all three texts must have been substantially the same. 

Another case where the T reading is due to later scribal alteration is 
1. 147, which Skeat and Borgstrém print, mid sorw letin. Actually, the 
MS has not sorw (sorp) but sorp, but as p and pare constantly confused 
in T, the reading sorp is quite possible. On closer examination, however, 
it turns out that the MS reading sorp is not original, but a clerical 
alteration of forp, the bar of the f being erased. Since M reads mid alle 
for leten, it is clear that what has actually happened to the T text is that 
alle (which is also found in J: myd alle for-leten) was dropped out by 
error, and that a scribe subsequently tried to rectify this by making forb 
into sorp, very likely under the impression that the word was what the 
above editors took it to be. Originally then the M and T readings were 
doubtless identical. All the same, there can be no question but that the 
] reading is the better, as was assumed in my study (p. 52). J alone gives 
the required meaning, and the scribe of the parent MS of M and T seems 
not to have been familiar with the verb forleten ‘to leave’. 

In 1. 66 T has the word writes where, as noted by Borgstrém, the r has 
been written above the line. J has wyttes, while the evidence as regards 
text C is divided: James has wittes which agrees with J, but Spelman 
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writes as in T. In my study (p. 61) I assumed the reading writes to be 
correct, as does also Skeat (p. 55), who considers wyttes ‘an obvious 
error for writes’, The latter reading seems clearly indicated by the 
context: ‘There can be no powerful king under.Christ himself, unless 
he is versed in books and knows his documents (writs) well, and is able 
to inspect writings (letters) by himself, how he is to govern his land 
lawfully’7. The T text, according to Borgstrém, is as follows: 


May no riche king 

ben onder crist selue, 

bote 3if he be booc-lerid 
& hi(s) writes wel kenne, 
& bote he cunnie letteri(s) 
lokin him seluen, 

wu he sule his lond 
laweliche holden. 


There are also other views of the passage, however. Hall observes 
(Selections, p. 296): ‘It is obvious to substitute for wyttes, wrytes, or 
better iwriten ... after writes in T, but ‘his writings,’ i.e. manuscripts, seems 
suspicious, and if correct gives a feeble threefold repetition of the same 
idea.’ Hall’s suggestion is to transpose lines 66 and 67-8, and to read 
welde instead of kenne (kunne J), which he takes to be due to the 
following line. Yet it is not necessary to assume that booc-lerid, writes 
and letteris are a repetition of the same idea, for writes and letteris no 
doubt refer to different things, and the former hardly means ‘manuscripts’; 
further there is no textual authority for the transposition of lines or the 
substitution of welde for kenne. Professor d’Ardenne (l.c. p. 115) draws 
attention to Borgstrém’s note on the placing of the r of writes above the 
line, but it is doubtful whether we should conclude from this that the form 
‘is due to scribal emendation’. There is no indication that the r was 
written by anybody but the original scribe himself. On the other hand, 
writes if provided with the common abbreviation, an i above the line, for 
ri, might easily be misread as wites and altered to wittes, wyttes. In any 
case, the latter error was undoubtedly the easier to make — that James 
substituted wittes for writes was, I suppose, simply due to the limited use 
of the latter word in his day — hence writes is the lectio difficilior, just 
as it is also the reading that agrees best with the context. The word wis 
(o loare) in C, which is quoted by Professor d’Ardenne in support of the 
reading wyttes, occurs in what in my opinion is doubtless an addition not 
supported by J or T. It disturbs the metrical pattern, so that C gets a 
line in excess, and is an unnecessary repetition of the idea of the preceding 


line (but he be boclered). 


7 Or in Spelman's paraphrase: ‘One can be no right ruleing King under Christe himself, 


unles he haue learning, knowe the lawe (sic!), & understand y use of his writts, & be 
able by his owne reading to informe himself how to governe his land according to Lawe.’ 
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A textual difficulty which it is hard to solve definitely occurs at 1. 128. 
M gives the clearest text here, reading (1. 127-30): 


ac wel is him on 3ube 
be swinch was i3iuene 
her on werlde 
wele to winnen. 


‘Well is him who in his youth was given toil to win riches in this world.’ 
J has an inferior variant,s but T agrees with M apart from the word 
iziuene. Skeat and Borgstrém give the T reading corresponding to M 
iziuene as ‘yanen, altered to yapen by a later hand’, and emend yanen to 
banen or banne. What was read as a y by Skeat, however, is actually 
a p, and what he apparently took for the dot over the y is part of a long 
s in front, of which the thin finishing stroke at the bottom is also visible 
at the edge of the leaf, whose margin is cut away. The letters after the 
p are a, n altered to p in lighter ink, and e over which the macron has 
been added in the same light ink. What to make of the original T form 
it is difficult to say (other suggestions are wanen Kemble, wanne Morris, 
wunen Skeat), but the altered form (s)bapen may have been meant for 
shapen: be swinch was shapen ‘to whom was allotted toil’, cf. wel is hin: 
path sapen is (M), 1. 121. Yet M probably comes closest to the original 
version in |. 128, since it has alliteration between 3upe and iziuene, while T 
neither alliterates nor rimes 1. 127 with 1. 128; cf. my study p. 78. 

L. 423 of the T-text was read differently by Skeat and Borgstrém, but 
neither reading is apparently correct. Borgstrém has: 


Vretu noth to swibe 
be word of bine wiue, 


which he translates, ‘Do not listen too much to the words of thy wife.’ 
Previously te Borgstrém, Kemble and Morris read Uretu, which Morris 
explained as Neure pu, referring to the corresponding passage in J, which 
has Eure pu. The explanation of Uretu as hiire bu ‘hear thou’ was first 
suggested by Gropp, and adopted by Borgstrém from his dissertation on 
the Proverbs (p. 57). However, the form is a peculiar one with its lack of 
a H- and its ii for O.E. ie, which is strange to the dialect of the MS, and 
after examination of this it can be stated that the first letter of the word 
is neither a U nor a V. There is no other instance of these capital letters 
in the text, but on fol. 36 ff. of the MS, which according to M. R. James® 
are in a hand that is like that of the Proverbs, there are some instances of 
che capital u, always written V, but this letter is of a quite different shape 


8 But swo swinkep, J 1. 128, supports the reading swinch M, suinch T ‘toil’, so Skeat and 
Miss South (The Proverbs of Alfred, p. 108, note) are hardly right in suggesting that 
swinch is an error for swich, : 


® The Western MSS in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, I, p. 447. 
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from the first letter of 1. 423 of the Proverbs. Skeat read Aretu (i.e. 
Ared-tu < Ared pu), which he connected with the arede of J, where the 
corresponding passage is: 


Eure pu bi pine lyue 
be word of bine wyue 
to swibe bu ne aréde. 


He translates: ‘Never do thou, in thy life, too seriously take as your counsel 
the word of thy wife.’ The disputed letter resembles an A, it is true, and 
*Aretu was perhaps what the scribe ought to have written, but what he 
actually wrote was Dretu (i.e. ‘dread thou’) with a capital D of the same 
type as in Drunken |. 246, 574, Drittin |. 169, but differing from the A of 
Alfred 1. 17, Arme 1. 37 etc., which is shaped otherwise and provided with 
thin transversal lines at the top. The further question arises whether J 
or T is closer to the archetype. The reading Dretu < Dred pu gives sense 
of a sort, it is true; on the other hand, arede in J has a meaning that, as 
noted by Skeat, seems peculiar to this passage, the usual transitive meaning 
of the word in M.E. being ‘declare, divine, reveal. solve’ and the like. 
Nevertheless the meaning of the whole section presupposes ‘take as counsel’ 
rather than ‘fear’; cf. especially 1. 433 ff. In other respects J is less close 
to the original text than T here; cf. my study p. 84. 

In M and in the first MS page of T there are similar series of O.E. 
characters and abbreviations with explanations written over them in both 
cases. In my study (p. 105) 1 noted the fact, also.stressed by Professor 
Carleton Brown in his analysis of M (M.L.R. 21, 249-60), that the scribes 
did not themselves make use of the symbols contained in the two lists 
when copying out the texts, and frequently confused the characters 
described there; hence the conclusion that the lists were not made out for 
the benefit of the scribes themselves, but were copied mechanically from 
their originals. Professor d’Ardenne (l.c. p. 114 f.) is of a different 
opinion, and writes: ‘if Scribe M is an Englishman living in the first half 
of the thirteenth century, it is strange that he should not know the Old 
English letters, still in general use during the early Middle English period, 
and stranger still that these letters should have been “taken over in either 
case (ie. T and M) from the originals”. I cannot help thinking that both 
series (they do not follow the same order, M ‘adds two to the number found 
in T’ and gives the names of the runes) were made for the use of the 
scribes, probably Norman scribes, to enable them not only to read the MS 
they were transcribing (hence the phonetic value of 3 : ye) but also to 
copy them accurately." — Yet the fact remains that the scribes did not 
copy these letters accurately, and made no other use of the information 
they imparted. And the coincidence that two scribes working at the text 
at different times, should have added the same, or nearly the same, series 
of characters (which is otherwise hardly ever found) to their copy 
independently of each other, seems too extraordinary to be easily credited. 
Another point worth noting is that the M series shows a couple of false 
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starts, half erased, as if the scribe were not too sure of his ground. It may 
seem strange that the series of letters should have been handed down 
through the copies separating T and M from their parent MS, but this 
would seem the only alternative.° That the lists differ to some extent 
is no difficulty, as a couple of the characters might easily be dropped in 
the process of copying (the words ‘adds to’ above should not be taken too 
literally), and other changes have crept in. 

The following readings in T may be briefly noticed. They are mostly 
connected with points dealt with in my earlier study (S). B signifies 
Borgstrém’s edition and T the MS. — L. 40: B of liuis dom, T liuifd6, 
apparently for liuinde, with of added in lighter ink. C has lede luuiende 
(Spelman). Ledin which Borgstrém has in 1]. 39 belongs to this line. — 
L. 164: B fe lif up-helden; T has lif in lighter ink, added to fill up a gap 
between fe and up-. J reads pas feye/furp, M pe feize/fere for T he lif; 
cf. S p. 24. — L. 191: B wenes mine (> wines), T leue mine, with leue 
altered to beues (or possibly beues) in lighter ink: cf. S p. 27. Leue mine 
is a repetition of lef dere 1. 189. — L. 261: B muchil lestin, T muchillestind 
with d partly erased, evidently intended for muchil lestinde ‘much-lasting’. 
The meaning of the T passage seems to be: ‘His morning sleep shall be 
long-lasting wherever (= whenever?) (he) in the evening has drunk to 
excess’; cf. Skeat p. 65, S. p. 102. — L. 324: B lengest helden, T lengest 
leden altered to helden in the lighter ink; J has lede, M leden; cf. South 
p. 116 and S p. 57. — L. 332: B wanne he fe wole bikechen, noting ‘MS. 
bisechen altered to bikechen’. Skeat says (p. 35) ‘bitechen altered to 
bikechen’. There is no alteration in the MS; the k of bikechen is formed 
in the same way as k(nepen) in the previous MS line, although somewhat 
blurred like other letters in these lines. J has bi-kache, but C biswicen and 
M bi-swiken; cf. S p. 67, 121 £. — L. 335: B brit on leme, T brit on beme 
with the second stroke of b erased. C and M read briht on beme; cf. S 
p. 35. — L. 369: B mid alle peuues pines (> pine), T mid alle kennes 
piues ‘with all kinds of gracious actions’; cf. mid none cunnes listis 1. 489, 
alle cunne(s) madmes 1, 505, where the s of cunnes has been erased. 
The k of kennes is like that of loke 1. 393, but it is different from the p 
of piues. There is no instance of uu for w in T. Kennes and piues may 
be south-eastern forms, or piues is an error for beues. — L. 396: B 
farrest[u] to wurchen, T fairest to purchen. The letters after a are 
clearly ir; the combination rr (as in cherril |. 88, erre 1. 182 etc.) is different. 
Skeat reads as the MS, cf. also S p. 84. — L. 493: B of alle is loue, T of 


10 Since the form wen for the rune p in M does not derive from the archetype, it 
could not be used in discussing its dialect, nor does it agree with the dialect of M. Still 
it may point to another south-eastern link in the descent of the texts. 

11 Poema Mor. e has fiewe ‘few’ (1. 345; D viawe) riming with un-Seawe. Ayenb. has 
dyau ‘dew’. Cf. Diewcumbe 1198, (In)diwcombe 1302 (<_ déaw ‘dew’: Dukem Down, 
Lo. Wight), (atte) Dywe 1327 (< déawe, Sussex; cf. H. Kékeritz, Place-names of the 
I.o.Wight, p. xcii, 99 f.), and many forms quoted by H. Hallquist, Studies on O.E. 
Fractured ea (Lund 1948), p. 18 ff., 53 ££; also Jordan M.E. Gram, § 82 Anm., Si pisos 
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alle is lone. C and M have lone; cf. South p. 123 note, S p. 104, — 
L. 529-9: B ‘is pad wel dop wis, | hwile he in pis werld is’, T pis is pad 
pel dop, | hpile he is in pis perld.bop. The first pis is altered to Wis in 
dark ink. Over Api-, wis is interlined in dark ink by another hand. The 
second is is deleted with a darker line drawn through it, and an is is 
interlined in another hand between perld and bop; erasure of one letter 
after perld. C has wis is be wei dop | pe hwile he in pis werld bed, so 
Borgstrém’s rendering hardly does justice to T; cf. S p. 42 £. — L. 536: 
B sope pewes, T sope cpepes (or rather chepes with common confusion of 
b and p). The c has been erased but is still distinguishable. Hence the 
reading of T agrees with C sod cwepe(.); cf. Medium Aévum 5, p. 120, 
S.p..108.4 

The above is not intended as a complete collation of T. This is a 
difficult text in great need of revision, and there are a number of other 
readings, with which I hope to deal in an edition of the four texts of the 
Proverbs now in preparation. 


Lund. O. S. ARNGART. 


12 A note may be added on 1. 620 ff. (cf. S, p. 113): 


Lewe sone dere, 

ne ches bu neuere to fere 

pen hokerfule lese mon, 

for he be wole gile don; 

he wole stelin bin haite & keren 
& listeliche onsuerren. 


Kemble suggests that keren 1, 624 means ‘turn’ (cherren), Morris this or ‘complain’ 
(O.E. ceorian), Skeat ‘choose’ (ciiren) and Borgstrém ‘go, return’ (O.N. keyra), none 
of which is satisfactory in form or sense. I take keren to be for koren ‘corn’ (cf, baren 
1, 584, barin 1. 548 ‘son’, salit 1, 257 ‘salt’, cherril 1. 88 ‘churl’): he will steal your cattle 
and your corn’. Koren was altered to keren to make a better rime; cf. also, however, 
O.E. (North.) ondsworu, -ian ‘answer’. For haite ‘cattle’ cf. O.E.D. aught sb,1, 2, 
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Are Othello and Desdemona 


Innocent or Guilty? 


According to Cinthio, Disdemona and the Moor so fell in love with one 
another that they got married although Disdemona’s parents did all they 
could to make her take another man. The marriage concluded, the Moor 
and his wife went on living in Venice until he was given the command of 
some troops sent to Cyprus to relieve the soldiers stationed there. That is 
all Shakespeare found in his source concerning the circumstances of the 
marriage of Othello and Desdemona. These circumstances he altered 
radically. 

Cinthio merely says that Disdemona’s parents did all they could to make 
her take another husband than the Moor. So she had not kept her love 
a secret from them. He does not say that they opposed her marriage to 
the very end, that she married in the teeth of their opposition. He rather 
gives the impression that they finally gave their consent, however grudg- 
ingly, since the Moor and their daughter, once married, went on living at 
Venice in unclouded happiness. From this point in the story, the parents 
practically disappear. They are mentioned only once again, and then not 
even explicitly. When the Moor had resolved to kill his wife and, 
brooding over ways and means, had fallen into a deep melancholy, she 
thought he had grown weary of her and, opening her heart to her friend, 
the Ensign’s wife, she would say, ‘I am much afraid I shall prove a warning 
to young girls not to marry against the wishes, contra il voler, de suoi. 
‘De suoi’ is equivalent to the English ‘of her friends’ and includes the 
parents. Disdemona is perfectly justified in saying so, even if in the end 
she obtained their consent. 

In the tragedy, Desdemona and Othello conceal their mutual attachment 
from Brabantio, who has no suspicion whatever of what is going on, and 
is not given the slightest opportunity to try and dissuade his daughter from 
an imprudent marriage. All their arrangements completed, Desdemona 
secretly leaves her father’s house one night and joins Othello at a place 
where they get married. When Brabantio finds it out, his distress strikes 
the first tragic note in the play. 

What sort of impression did this opening of the play make on Shake- 
speare’s audience? What could people in 1604 think of a girl eloping 
in such a way? Would their sympathies be on the side of the girl, whom 
they had not yet seen, or on the side of her wronged and distressed father ? 
A distinction might of course be drawn between the younger and the older 
spectators, between the less thoughtful and the wiser. But none of them 
had ever heard yet of the sacred rights of passion, whilst, even by those who 
intended to rebél against it, the duty of obedience to one’s parents was 
regarded as a sacred duty. Marriage then was not a private affair, 
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especially among the aristocracy. The stability of the social order dependea 
on that of the family, and that again largely depended on the children 
marrying as they ought. That is why their wishes could not always be 
considered, and why to get married without the consent of one’s parents was 
looked upon as an offence, an offence against both divine commandment 
and law. To entice a girl from her father’s house for the sake of marriage 
was to commit a crime punishable by law. It was, as a writer on 
Domesticall Duties wrote in 1634, ‘a worse kind of felony than stealing 
away the goods of a man. For children are much more properly a man’s 
own than his goods’. None of Brabantio’s exclamations on discovering that 
Desdemona had gone could sound exaggerated or comical in the ears of a 
Jacobean audience. By eloping with a stranger, she had brought disgrace 
on her father. Had he not been a widower and had his wife left him in 
similar circumstances, it would hardly have been worse for him. He would 
henceforth be an object of scorn. She had turned his life to bitterness, 
covered him with shame. But he does not think of himself alone. ‘O 
unhappy girl!’ She had made herself guilty of deception, of a gross 
breach of her duty towards him, unless, as flashes upon him, she has been 
the victim of witchcraft. 

Thus, at the very outset, Shakespeare so transformed the story he had 
chosen to dramatize as to persuade his audience that his heroine, for 
whom he meant soon to claim all their sympathies, was actually guilty of a 
misdemeanour that they all knew was a crime against God. Why did 
he do so? 

Strange to say, that question does not appear to have been raised by 
any one in England. The consensus of opinion among English critics is 
that Desdemona is all innocence, and from it few are those that have dared 
to disagree. The summary and contemptuous condemnation of those few 
by Bradley — ‘There is no arguing with opinions like this’ —, however, 
has not deterred an American, Professor John W. Draper,? from asking 
it. He not only asked it. He answered it. Let us see what his answer 
is, and whether we can accept it. 

According to Draper, Othello being a domestic tragedy, it was essential 
that it should be given some realistic background, realistic of course meaning 
English. Such was Othello’s courtship. It would have been impossible 
in Italy where wives and daughters of the upper classes led very secluded 
lives, and nowhere more so than at Venice. But for a distinguished 
foreigner to mix freely with the ladies of the houses where he was 
entertained was the usual thing, as all travellers to England duly noticed, 
in the London of Shakespeare’s time. Desdemona’s intercourse with her 
father's guest must have struck the early spectators of the play as quite 
natural. It was a bit of English life and gave a plausible atmosphere to 


1 A.C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, 2nd ed, 1912, p. 202 note. 


2 Desdemona: A Compound of Two Cultures in Revue de litterature comparée, 1933, 
pp. 337-351. 
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the action on the stage. And so did the elopement. For no English 
father would have ever allowed his daughter to marry an Othello. If 
the dramatist wanted to make the domestic tragedy he had determined to 
write acceptable to his audience he could not have begun it differently. 
It was a pity of course that this implied making Desdemona guilty. But 
it could not be helped. And all that remained to do was for Shakespeare 
‘to take every care to let the spectators see as little as possible of Brabantio’s 
side of the matter’, so as to make them forget the heroine's guilt, in which 
he succeeded so well that almost every one agrees in proclaiming her 
innocence. 

Does this theory appear convincing? I must confess that to me at 
least it does not. To begin with, I do not see why, even if the accusation of 
witchcraft was necessary to give Othello and Desdemona the opportunity 
to explain how they fell in love and thus to render manifest the spiritual 
nature of their love, so much should have been made of Brabantio’s distress. 
Is it right and prudent to pretend that Shakespeare made a mistake at 
the outset and then did his best to cover it up? But my chief objection 
to Draper’s theory is that, far from doing what he could to stress the 
domestic character of his play, Shakespeare endeavoured to lift it on to a 
plane where it lost that character. The greatness of a true tragedy partly 
depends on the relative importance of the issues involved. That is why 
tragic playwrights instinctively turn to subjects that involve the fate of 
nations, empires, even mankind as a whole. Now the subject of Othello, 
such as he found it in Cinthio, possessed no such interest and Shakespeare, 
just because he did not want to write a domestic tragedy, thought it 
desirable and necessary to add one. And so he placed the story that was 
his theme against a background of profound significance for his audience, 
namely that of the long struggle of the Venetian Republic, champion of 
Christendom, against the Turks. 

In Cinthio’s novella, no reference whatever is made to the wars against 
the Turks. All that background in Othello is Shakespeare's own addition. 
Its purpose is clearly to suggest that more was, or might have been, 
involved in the tragedy that overtook the general than his own personal 
fate, that of his wife and one or two others. What would have happened 
to the Venetian Republic if the Turkish fleet had not been scattered and 
if the general's private affairs had interfered with the discharge of his 
duties ? . 

That background, of course, is not given specific outlines. The events 
it is made of are such as often occurred in the latter period of the Venetian 
occupation of Cyprus; they are not connected with the loss of the island. 
Had Shakespeare been more particular, he would have distracted his 
audience's attention from his real theme. But what he did with it was 
enough to give his chosen subject a dignity that, together with the 
exceptional character of the protagonists and of his conception of the 
action, did make of his play a true tragedy. And this transformation 
of what might have been a domestic tragedy into a tragedy proper is 


E. S. XXX. 1949, 12 
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effected in the opening scenes, where Draper thinks the dramatist strove 
to create a realistic atmosphere as befitting a domestic tragedy. His theory 
is really untenable. If it is a fact that Shakespeare gave his audience, at 
the very beginning of his play, a definite impression that Brabantio’s 
daughter was guilty, and I think it is a fact, we must find some other way 
of accounting for it. 

Why should it not be the obvious one, I mean, that Shakepeare really 
wanted the spectators to be fully convinced at the start of his heroine's 
guilt? In the three opening scenes Brabantio, the wronged and distressed 
father, is the chief emotional centre of the action. It is by the effect 
produced on him, not merely by the elopement, but by the Duke's and the 
Senators’ indifference, and by Desdemona’s attitude, that the tragic 
atmosphere is first created. His grief in the opening scene is so presented 
that, not only do the spectators sympathize with him, but they are compelled 
to see his daughter then with his eyes only, and they do so all the more 
willingly that he thinks of the misery that may be in store for her as much 
as of his own disgrace, and almost at once catches at the hope that she 
may not be responsible for her rash deed. To that hope he will now 
cling as long as he can. When Othello appears, in the second scene, his 
grave simplicity, his quiet authority, the fine restraint with which he refers 
to his wife, make it at once unlikely that Brabantio’s surmise — that he 
used magic to win her — is founded. Still his black face can only lend 
plausibility to the accusation Brabantio now hurls at him, an accusation 
plausible enough in any case, since the use of magic in love affairs had 
just been expressly condemned by law. Then, when after Othello’s and 
Desdemona’s explanations, Brabantio finds that he must give up his hope 
of finding her innocent, his apparently calm acceptance of the inevitable 
cannot have deceived the audience. His abrupt dismissal of the subject, 
his concentrated bitterness, his irony are more pathetic than any explosion 
of rage would be, especially as his behaviour now stands in full contrast 
to the violence of his outcries at the discovery of the elopement, of his 
defiance of Othello, of his accusations of a moment before. The loss 
of the hope that had sustained him, his daughter claiming full responsibility 
for what she had done, her manifest unconsciousness of her fault and of his 
grief are made to appear too much for the injured father, and the spectators 
must feel that his heart is not, as he says in a moving understatement, 
bruised only, but broken. Has not the whole scene been so contrived as to 
make them once again side with him and for the moment at least find it 
impossible to exonerate Desdemona of a sad breach of her duty towards 
her father? And this in spite of the fact that they have already begun 
to fall in love with her, on account of her beauty, of her modest and 
dignified bearing, of her complete absorption in her love for Othello’s soul. 
For Shakespeare has made her utterly unconscious of having done anything 
reprehensible in marrying without her father’s consent, just as he makes 
her totally unaware of her father's grief. This absence of any sense of 
guilt, this blindness to Brabantio’s suffering, however, do not prove that. 
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she is not guilty or that his grief is a fiction. It merely proves that her 
love for Othello so fills her whole being that nothing else can approach her. 
The world no longer exists for her. And this complete forgetfulness of 
all except her husband is a rare, a beautiful spectacle surely. But it is an 
awful one too, and it does not do away with her guilt. And Brabantio’s 
parting words owe their prophetic power to our sense of the hidden presence 
of that guilt. 

In all the rest of the play, there are but two references to Desdemona’s 
crime. And that is as it should be. Had there been more, it would have 
been difficult for the audience to give their hearts unreservedly to the 
heroine, and feel for her the sympathy, the pity they must be made to 
feel, if the tragedy is to produce all its emotional effect. Their sense 
of her culpability had to be, if not altogether obliterated, at least pushed 
into the remoter regions of their consciousness. But that there is some 
intimate, profound connection between what she has done in the blind 
innocence of her passion and the catastrophe that engulfs her, they must be 
made to realise. And that is why, at a crucial moment in the development 
of his plot, Iago reminds Othello of the deception she practised on her 
father. This reminder is what suddenly awakes him to the possibility 
of his wife's unfaithfulness. There and then, and for the first time, he 
sees that deception in its true light... Then, in the last scene of all, 
Gratiano exclaiming ‘Poor Desdemona! I am glad thy father’s dead; thy 
match was mortal to him..’ brings together the father’s death and the 
daughter's. Is it possible, at that moment, to defend oneself against the 
idea that her death at Othello’s hands is somehow intimately connected with 
her father’s, of which she was the cause: ‘thy match was mortal to him..’ 
For these two important passages in the play Shakespeare found no hint in 
Cinthio. In the process of rousing the Moor’s jealousy Cinthio’s Ensign 
never uses such an argument as Jago does, and so far from being killed by 
what grief they may have felt at their daughter's marriage, i parenti of 
Disdemona avenge her death at the end of the novella. Does it not look, 
therefore, as though Shakespeare, by those two significant additions, wanted 
to convey to his audience the feeling that her terrible fate was not totally 
undeserved ? 


Cinthio relates that the Moor, after he had been married for some time, 
was appointed to take the command of a body of soldiers sent to Cyprus 
to take the place of other troops recalled home. The satisfaction with 
which he received his very honourable appointment was tempered by his 
being unable to accept the idea either to leave his wife at Venice or to 
expose her to the discomforts and possible perils of a long voyage. He 
consequently fell into a melancholy and looked so dejected that his wife, 
one day, when they were at dinner, at last asked him what had befallen him. 
When she heard what troubled him, she immediately declared she would 
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accompany him wherever he went, and share all the dangers he might have 
to face. Whereupon they made ready to leave, embarked on board the 
same ship and ‘with a perfectly tranquil sea arrived safely in Cyprus’. 

Of all this part of the story, Shakespeare has preserved the appointment 
and Desdemona’s determination to go to Cyprus with her husband. But 
he has placed them in altogether different circumstances. The appointment 
is made on the very night of the marriage and not some time after. 
Othello is not employed in routine peace duties and allowed full time to 
get ready. He is sent to assume the command of the troops in Cyprus 
threatened by the Turks and must start at once, within an hour. He does 
not repine-at the idea of leaving his wife behind. He accepts it as a matter 
of course, as the only possible thing in the circumstances. She none the 
less insists on accompanying him. But she does not do so in the privacy 
of their home. Shakespeare makes her do so in the very Council-chamber, 
and addressing, not her husband, but the Duke and Senators. She has 
her own way and goes to Cyprus, though not with Othello, who must leave 
at once. She follows, but arrives first owing to a terrific storm which 
scattered the Turkish fleet and drove all ships out of their normal courses. 

War, instead of peace as in Cinthio. We have already seen what 
purpose this choice of a state of war served. It helped create the atmo- 
sphere proper to a real tragedy. But it served another purpose as well, 
namely that of placing in a different light Desdemona’s resolution to 
accompany her husband. Sea-voyages were anything but comfortable in 
those days, and we can well understand the hesitations of Cinthio’s Moor. 
But we can also understand his joy at seeing his wife put an end to them 
by declaring her readiness to go with him. It was natural that, devoted 
wife as she was, she should have wanted to go to Cyprus too, all the 
more that he was to be stationed there for some time. But is Desdemona’s 
petition to the Council to be allowed to accompany Othello as natural as 
Disdemona’s decision? Was it customary then for the wives of officers 
sent on dangerous missions to accompany their husbands? What impression 
can her prayer have made on the audience at the Globe, or at Court on 
the first of November 1604? What can the spectators have thought of 
her at that moment? Did they simply admire her pluck? And how were 
the actors or stage-hands who took the parts of the Duke and Senators 
instructed to look while listening to her speech? For it is to them that 
she speaks, with them that she pleads. Is there no hint in the text? 
I think there is. It seems unlikely that Othello, who throughout the scene 
behaves ‘so respectfully towards them, addressing them as ‘Most potent, 
grave, and reverend signors ... Most grave Senators’, should start 
speaking at once if he saw that the Duke or any of the Councillors was 
going to answer his wife. But apparently neither the one nor the others 
know what to say. And Othello’s ‘Let her have your voices’, uttered 
perhaps after a moment's dead silence, seems to be called forth by their 
looks of blank surprise, of concern. But what becomes of their surprise 
on hearing Othello add his plea to Desdemona’s, begging them to 
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grant her petition? Hardly more than a minute before, there was no 
question but that she was to be left behind. The notion of taking his wife 
with him to share ‘his flinty and steel couch of war’ had been so utterly 
foreign to him that he had only thought of asking that, during his absence, 
she should be accorded the residence and the allowance befitting her rank 
and her breeding. And here he was adding his supplication to hers, simply 
because she was anxious to keep him company. The Duke and the 
Senators are properly amazed, and it is in answer to their manifest 
amazement that Othello must first protest, taking heaven to witness, that 
he does not beg it ‘to please the palate of his appetite’, and then promise 
that she will be no incumbrance to the discharge of his duties: 


And heaven defend your good souls, that you think 
I will your serious and great business scant 
For she is with me: no... 


Here again I must ask: did Shakespeare mean the audience to feel nothing 
but respect for such a devoted husband, admiration for the ideal quality 
of his love, unquestioning belief in his protestations and promises? Or did 
he mean his spectators to share in the astonishment of the Council ? 
That the Duke and Senators are mute with respect and admiration is 
most improbable. Their silence seems to intimate quite different feelings. 
Is it not rather a cold silence, which expresses, together with stupefaction, 
disapproval and annoyance? And the few words with which the Duke at 
last answers the petitioners, curtly dismissing their prayer as being no 
concern of the State, sound very much as a frigid anticlimax to the 
passionate appeals of the lovers. 

Does this brief scene show an Othello who is all one expects a great 
soldier to be? The circumstances must not be lost sight of. He is sent, 
on the spur of the moment, on a mission of great trust and great danger. 
Everybody seems to believe that before he can reach Cyprus the Turks 
will have landed, and begun the conquest of the island. They will no 
doubt meet with resolute opposition from the Venetian troops under their 
able commander, the ‘substitute of most allowed sufficiency’. But public 
opinion, alarmed, wishes Othello to be put in charge of the defence of 
the island. He will have to effect his landing in the teeth of the enemy. 
If he succeeds, very bitter fighting will follow. It will surely be ‘a stubborn 
and boisterous expedition’. In such circumstances a soldier leaves his wife 
behind. And Othello knew it. Desdemona’s request is natural in a very 
young, quite inexperienced and wholly unimaginative girl. Her husband's 
duty was clearly to silence her and make her see how utterly unreasonable 
her prayer was. But Othello does nothing of the kind. Carried away, to 
all appearances, by his love and admiration for his bride, he forgets every- 
thing except his irrepressible desire ‘to be free and bounteous to her mind’; 
he cannot but love her as she loves him; he must be worthy of her absolute 
consecration to him. All this-of course is very beautiful. But if the 
sentimental among the spectators may have felt nothing but admiration for 
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such forgetfulness of all contingencies, what will the wiser sort have thought 
of it? Is not the great general blinded by his infatuation with his young 
wife? Does he love her wisely? Has not his love unbalanced him, 
deprived him of common sense? Has he not let his passions get the better 
of his reason and rule it instead of being ruled by it? 

The wiser spectators’ misgivings are not allayed when Othello reappears, 
this time in Cyprus, and in the following scene, which is entirely of 
Shakespeare’s invention. 

The voyage from Venice has been the very opposite of Cinthio’s somma 
tranquillita del mare. A ‘desperate tempest’ has assailed the Venetian 
ships. The dramatist, the poet, seems to have imagined that tempest for 
a variety of purposes. It was useful in scattering the Turkish fleet, the 
threat of which was no longer required. It is a fitting opening to the 
tragedy that is now to be enacted. It prefigures it. And that prefiguration 
loads with meaning many of the lines at the beginning of the scene. These, 
for instance, in Cassio’s mouth, about Othello: 


O, let the heavens 
Give him defence against the elements, 
For I have lost him on a dangerous sea. 
His bark is stoutly timbered, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved excellence ; 
Therefore my hopes ... 
Stand in bold cure. 


What if, in the tempest to come, ‘stoutly timbered’ though he may be, 
Othello lacks the guidance of the expert pilot without which a man is 
defenceless against the elemental forces that may assail him? Shakespeare 
also used the tempest to give plausibility to the general being the last to 
reach the island though he had been the first to leave Venice. That Othello 
should find Desdemona there before him was what he required to build up 
a scene that might reinforce the impression the previous scene had begun 
to make on the spectators. 

The news that Othello has been commissioned to defend them against 
the Turks is brought to the Venetians in Cyprus by Cassio, first to arrive. 
But Cassio, whose ship was parted from the general's by the tempest, is full 
of anxiety as to what may have befallen Othello. And his anxiety is 
shared by Montano and the other gentlemen. And of course it is shared 
by the spectators too who feel that, if he has not perished at sea, his arrival 
will be greeted with infinite relief and joy, since, as Cassio says, he will 
‘bring all Cyprus comfort’. Surely then he will appear as the great man 
he is, the master mind, the born leader of men. He will at once assume 
sovereign control over everything, assert himself as the majestic incarnation 
of the powerful Republic. His trumpet is heard. There he is ... What 
then happens is a scene which is profoundly moving, one of the summits 
of the drama considered as a poem, but it is not in the least what Montano 
and the other Cyprus gentlemen, what even Iago and Cassio themselves, 
can possibly have expected. Nor is it what the audience has been led 
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to expect. Desdemona comes forward, not alone, with all the others, but, 
seeing her, Othello sees no one else. Forgetting who he is, what must be 
expected of the general, the governor of the island, he rushes into her arms, 
and in the bliss of her embrace loses sight of whatever stands outside his 
love. When he speaks, it is like a man distracted ‘by too much joy’. 
What can Montano and his fellow-officers think of such a scene, of the 
commander that was to bring ‘all Cyprus comfort’? For them he has not 
a word of greeting. They have come to meet him, to escort him to his 
residence, but it is to Desdemona alone that he says ‘Come, let us to the 
castle.’ At this moment, turning to go, he suddenly realizes the presence 
of all these others. But he does not greet them. He merely exclaims: 
‘News, friends; our wars are done, the Turks are drowned.’ Even that 
brief sentence seems to be inspired by his love and to mean: peace is 
restored, we need not think of war any more, we can give ourselves up to 
love. Then .again he is alone in the world with Desdemona: 


O my sweet, 
I prattle out of fashion, and I dote 
In mine own comforts. 


Would it not be natural if, at these words, Montano and his companions 
should look at each other in wonder and make the audience feel that here 
perhaps Othello has unwittingly spoken the truth about himself? 


* 


If I believe that Shakespeare meant his spectators to take quite seriously 
Desdemona’s guilt as a rebellious child, and to regard as a fateful infirmity 
Othello’s lack of wisdom in his love, I am not blind to the essential beauty 
of their characters and of their love. But to ignore the hero's loss of 
common sense and the heroine’s thoughtlessness, the effect on them of a 
passion that robs them of all sense of their being creatures of this world, 
is to run the risk of finding the tragedy unbearable, as has been the case 
with many eminent critics. To Bradley, Othello gives an impression of 
dark fatality, of darkness and fatefulness, a feeling that there is no escape 
from fate, and from a fate that has taken sides with villainy. Bridges* 
considers it as intolerably painful. ‘Exasperation, he writes, is the word 
that I should choose to express the state of feeling which the reading of 
the Othello induces in me.’ For Stopford Brooke* the universe of Othello 
is one of ruthless fate, soulless chance, of unreason blind and deaf, against 
which both Shakespeare and his spectators must have felt deeply irritated. 
Well, I do not believe that that was the impression with which Shakespeare 
wanted his spectators to leave the theatre. Life owes its tragical aspect 
to the omnipresence of evil, to the difficulty of recognizing it under its ever 


3 R. Bridges, The Influence of the Audience on Shakespeare’s Drama in Collected Essays, 


pp. 23-24. 
4 Ten More Plays of Shakespeare. 
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changing disguises, and to the fact that even the best of men easily fall 
its victims, sometimes owing to some flaw, some imperfection, or blindness, 
sometimes on account of what we would like to call their virtues. We call 
the love of Othello for Desdemona, and of Desdemona for Othello, a virtue, 
and we are right to call it so, but we should not forget that it really unfits 
them for the world in which they have to live. It deprives them of common 
sense, of reason, of all awareness of the life around them. And in so far 
it is a terrible weakness because it leaves them defenceless against evil. 
If evil destroys them, or appears to do so, it is life in fact that, through 
evil its instrument, destroys the evil in them. And the end of the play, 
very far-from leaving us irritated, or exasperated, or in despair, brings us 
the elation due to the recognition of the tremendous fact that, whatever 
the price we have to pay, life is on the side of our highest aspirations. 


Lausanne. G. BonnarD. 


Did Dr Johnson Hate Scotland and the Scottish? 


That Dr. Johnson hated Scotland and the Scottish is a commonplace of 
literary biography. Already in his lifetime this opinion seems to have 
been widespread. Boswell records numerous anecdotes on this antagonism 
of his beloved friend and tries to excuse it. As Dr. Johnson's character 
mainly lives by Boswell’s biography it is only natura] that these anecdotes 
are generally believed to be authentic. 

Boswell says that Johnson’s antagonism against his nation was known 
to him before he had met him. In describing his introduction to Johnson 
by the player and bookseller Thomas Davies he relates (Life of Johnson, 
I, 242+): ‘Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and respectfully introduced me 
to him. I was much agitated, and recollecting his prejudice against the 
Scotch, of which I had heard so much, I said to Davies, ‘“‘Don’t tell where 
I come from,”” — “From Scotland” cried Davies roguishly. ‘‘Mr. Johnson 
(said I), I do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot help it’... We can 
easily imagine Johnson smilling at these words of the small versatile 
gentleman, and his answer, according to Boswell, ‘That, Sir, I find is what 
a very great many of your countrymen cannot help’, is one of those 
witticisms for which Johnson became famous. 

But how can we reconcile this fame with the fact that Johnson had a 
number of Scotchmen among his most intimate friends, that his publishers 
were largely Scottish, and that he was on very good terms with them? 


1 The quotations refer to volume and page of the edition in the ‘Everyman's Library’. 
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That he had five Scotchmen on his staff when working on his Dictionary ? 
Does Boswell only relate his gibes against his own countrymen out of his 
vainglory so that his personal attractiveness might come into full light, 
because the famous Doctor found pleasure in his company in spite of his 
nationality? This is not at all unlikely, considering Boswell’s character. 
But it is also possible that Johnson wanted to tease Boswell, as he also did 
other friends in conversation. And, if we may trust Arthur Murphy, 
he was everything else but delicate in this respect. 

There are hardly any references to any antagonism against Scotland and 
the Scottish in any of Johnson's works. It is certainly not true that his 
‘antagonism against Scotland was announced as soon as he began to appear 
in the world of letters’*. The lines from London quoted by Boswell in 
proof of his statement: 


For who would leave, unbrib’d, Hibernia’s land ? 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand ? 
There none are swept by sudden fate away; 

But all, whom hunger spares, with age decay. 


are certainly not a challenge to Scotland, unless the Scottish felt themselves 
offended by the words ‘whom hunger spares’. But Scotland in those days 
undoubtedly was a poor country. Her soil did not yield enough food for 
the comparatively dense population. The industrial development had not 
yet begun. Emigration only offered a small outlet. It had just started 
to become larger. 

Boswell also says that the well-known definition of Oats in the Dictionary 
(‘a grain, which in England is generally given to horses, but in Scotland 
supports thé people’) has roused the indignation of his countrymen*. But 
Lane Cooper has shown® that this definition is only a clever condensation 
of the information Johnson found in his source for botanic and agricultural 
details, Philipp Miller, The Gardener’s Dictionary etc. (London 1752). 
The sharp antithesis, it is true, is Johnson’s own and corresponds to his 
style. Whether he really meant to vex his Scottish collaborators and his 
two Scottish publishers is open to doubt and hardly likely. It is, of course, 
quite possible that some over-sensitive Scots took this simple statement for 
a deliberate insult, but it was Boswell who kept ‘the vexation alive’, so that 
‘the Scot and not the Dictionary has done it’ to use Lane Cooper's words. 

About the time when Boswell was introduced to Johnson the latter was 
already involved in the Ossian controversy. Johnson, as is well known, 
denied the ‘authenticity’ of Macpherson’s works from the beginning. 


2 An Essay on the Life and Genius of Dr. Johnson, in the edition of Johnson’s Works, 
London 180i, vol. 1. 

3 Boswell, Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, ed. Chapman, Oxford Standard Authors, 
p. 172. Quotations refer to this edition. 

4 BoswELt: ‘In the first place, Sir, you will be pleased to recollect, that you set out 
with attacking the Scotch; so you got a whole nation for your enemies.’ JOHNSON: 
‘Why, I own, that by my definition of oats I meant to vex them.’ (Life, II, 434). 

5 PLMA LII (1937), 785-802. 
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Although he had not, up to this time, expressed his views in writing, his 
opinion must have been widely known in literary circles. Enthusiastic Scots 
certainly took it as an offence against their national honour and pride. 
That Johnson also denounced the literary merit of Macpherson’s works 
we only know from Boswell®. Herein he was opposed to the best-known 
Scottish literary critic, Professor Hugh Blair of Edinburgh, who ranked 
Macpherson’s Ossian as high as the Homeric Poems. The Scots naturally 
were on the side of their countryman, and Johnson's attitude may have 
appeared to them as caused by national prejudice. 

After the publication of Johnson’s A Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland in 1775 the storm broke loose. Here he is explicit in his disbelief. 
He writes: ‘I suppose my opinion of the poems of Ossian is already 
discovered. I believe they never existed in any other form than that 
which we have seen etc.’ To this statement, which modern scholarship 
was able to prove correct, he adds as an explanation of their enthusiastic 
reception in Scotland and the wide-spread belief in their authenticity: ‘The 
Scots have something to plead for their easy reception of an improbable 
fiction: they are seduced by their fondness for their supposed ancestors. 
A Scotchman must be a very sturdy moralist, who does not love Scotland 
better than truth: he will always love it better than inquiry: and if falsehood 
flatters his vanity, will not be very diligent to detect it.’ This is certainly 
one of the indelicate utterances of the literary Dictator who used to silence 
people with blows of his club. It is an unwarranted generalisation. 
Boswell, in spite of his admiration for the Doctor, regretted that it was 
written®, Macpherson was furious and challenged Johnson to a duel. 
Johnson sent him a rude letter in reply®. It is not unlikely that 
Macpherson’s retaliation was the abuse of Johnson in the little Book 
Remarks on Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Journey to the Hebrides by Rev. Donald 
M'Nicoll, Minister of Lismore in Argyleshire, for Rev. M'Nicoll is said 
to have remarked that the scurrilities in his book were inserted without his 
knowledge after his manuscript was sent to London for publication.° This 
was, however, not the first attack upon Johnson. Already in 1775, soon 
after the publication of Johnscn’s Journey, Mary Ann Hanway in a booklet 
A Journey to the Highlands of Scotland accused Johnson of ingratitude 
when she says (p. 64): ‘for what shall be said of a person, who, after many 
printed confessions of constant kindness, goes deliberately through an 


6 Life, I, 245 and 393. 

7 ed. Chapman, Oxford Standard Authors, p. 107. Quotations refer to this edition. 

8 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, ed. Chapman, Oxford Standard Authors, p. 229, 
footnote 1. Quotations refer to this edition. 

® See DNB under MacpueErson, James, and Boswell, Life, I, 515 £. 

10 See DNB under Macpuerson, James. Also Boswell’s remark (Life, I, 522) seems 
to hint at Macpherson having had a hand in the publication: ‘At last there came out a 
scurrilous volume, larger than Johnson's own, filled with malignant abuse, under a name, 
real or fictitious, of some low man in an obscure corner of Scotland, though supposed 
to be the work of another Scotchman, who has found means to make himself known 
both in Scotland and in England.’ 
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extensive track of country, drinking your drink, eating your bread, reposing 
in your bed, and then, with premeditated malignity, dipping his goose-quill 
in gall, and returning to his country merely to swell her triumph over that 
which has cherished him?’ Her attack was not the only one. Numerous 
others must have appeared in newspapers and periodicals. Boswell says 
that he brought with him to London ‘a great bundle of Scotch magazines 
and newspapers’, in which his Journey to the Western Isles was attacked 
in every mode**. Descriptions of Scotland remained full of abuse of 
Johnson for a long time to come’*. The general line of argument in them 
is the same: Johnson's book is full of wrong statements on Scotland and 
the Scots. He must have written them against his better knowledge out 
of spite against the country and its inhabitants. His hatred against them, 
therefore, must have been inveterate and his statements against the 
genuineness of the Ossianic poems are just as wrong as his other remarks. 
He simply envied the Scots for their old poetry, although he does not envy 
the Welsh and Irish for theirs. 

Are Johnson’s descriptions really inaccurate? Detailed investigation 
shows that they are not. It is true, he does not mention everything he 
must have seen, but his book is not meant to be a guide-book to the natural 
beauties and antiquities of Scotland, he only wants to give his impressions 
of the country and the people in a more or less sketchy way. 

One of the most common attacks is that he says Scotland is void of 
trees. But, in fact, he nowhere alleges that. He only says that he found 
very few old trees and refers only to some specified localities**. He is 
probably right in this observation. Deforestation of Scotland had begun 
in the Middle Ages. Forests were cut down to gain fields and pastures, 
later for the needs of shipbuilding. The process continued well into the 
17th and 18th centuries. In the 17th century whole forests on Loch Awe 
and in Blair Atholl were burnt down to destroy wild animals (wolves). 
In the 18th century English iron smelters bought Scotch timber in large 
quantities. Oak in the Highlands is kept low, even to-day, and regularly 
cut down before it will grow tall. Birches are common, but old specimens 
are rare. Larches were only introduced in 1738 and about the same time 
re-forestation was begun on some estates, notably by the Duke of Atholl,** 
whose domains, however, Johnson did not visit. In his time there were, 


11 Life, I, 557. 

12 See Hanna Etzold: Schottlandreisen im 18. Jahrhundert (Berlin 1939), p. 25 ff. 
where a good bibliography is given. 

13 Journey, p. 9: ‘From the banks of the Tweed to St. Andrews I had never seen a 
single tree, which I did not believe to have grown far within the present century.’ 1b. 
p. 30, when speaking of the country round Fort Augustus: “The country is totally 
denuded of its wood, but the stumps both of oaks and firs, which are still found, show 
that it has been once a forest of large timber.’ Jb. p. 126, when speaking of the Isle 
of Mull: ‘for that in many of these naked regions trees will grow, is evident, because 
stumps and roots are still remaining.’ 

14 I owe this information to the exhaustive book on the geography of the British 
Isles by Prof. J. Sélch of Vienna University, which will, it is to be hoped, appear in 
print in the near future. 
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it is true, here and there still old forests, as in the Grampians, on Loch 
Fyne, on the upper Tay, in Glenmore. Of those he only saw Loch Fyne 
on his return journey, on which he is not at all excursive. But he must 
have seen the pine district round Fochabers This is‘certainly an oversight, 
although he did not penetrate into the wooded parts of Moray and Nairn 
which are farther from the coast and the mainroad on which he travelled. 
It is clear that Johnson’s critics did not read his book carefully and were 
content to use half of a sentence against him. 

Johnson does not show a high esteem for the Scottish Universities and 
schools in general, although he grants that he met a number of highly 
educated people. He complains that students are too young when they 
come to the University and depart from it too early, that they have little 
previous training, because the Grammar Schools are net well equipped*®. 
Here again his observations are correct. As late as 1866 the Argyll 
Commission on Scottish Secondary Education reported that only 5 of the 
86 burgh schools and Academies could be said to give ‘secondary education’, 
all the others were a mixture of infant, primary and secondary schools 
combined. Teachers were badly paid. Their salaries had not been raised 
till 1797, although the cost of living had risen to double since they were 
fixed’7. In the Scottish Universities, which then had far more students 
than the English, there were no restrictions on immatriculation. Many of 
the students only wanted a secondary education and consequently entered 
very young. Even in 1830 the average entrance age to Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, was 12, but many students entered at 11. The humanity classes 
in Edinburgh University were usually entered at 147%. Although theoretic- 
ally general education was enacted in Scotland as early as 1696 and every 
parish was supposed to have a parish school, every burgh a burgh school, 
money was wanting to establish them. In the Highlands and on the Isles 
parishes were very large, which made school attendance impossible and the 
act illusory. Johnson is therefore right when he says that although the 
clan chiefs were mostly well educated, the people on the whole were 
illiterate. 

Also his remarks on the social conditions in the Highlands seem to be 
correct. it is true, he did not find what he expected. He was rather 
astonished not to find a wild, war-like population, who distrusted foreigners. 
Everywhere he was well received, even in the huts of the poorest High- 
landers. This did not correspond to what he had read in previous 
descriptions. His main source of information was Martin Martin, A 
Description of the Western Islands of Scotland (first published in 1703), 


15 Journey, p. 145. 

16 See Graham Balfour: The Educational Systems of Great Britain and Ireland (2nd 
ed., Oxford’ 1903), p. 210. 

17 Ib, p, 121. 

18 Report of the Rosebury Commission, quoted by Graham Balfour, Lc. Dee) yates 
Edinburgh alone had at this time 993 students; Oxford and Cambridge together about 1000. 
18 Best modern edition by Donald J. Macleod, Stirling 1934, 
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which refers to a voyage in 1695, well before the insurrections in the early 
18th century, after which the old social order was destroyed. Johnson had 
read this book in his early youth. All the other descriptions were written 
by Englishmen soon after the insurrections and therefore biased against 
the Highlanders and their chiefs. It is not to be wondered at that the 
differences he noticed he mainly attributed to the pacification after the 
last insurrection of 1745-46 and thus to English influence. But he is 
also inclined to presume English influence for earlier improvements. Here 
he probably followed earlier works or oral information?®°. Such remarks 
certainly were offensive to Scottish national pride. On the other hand, 
he is not in every point in favour of the changes introduced after 1746. 
He regrets the abolition of clan jurisdiction because it deprived the Clan 
Chiefs of their influence and because the money paid in compensation 
‘perhaps a greater sum than most of them ever possessed’ instigated their 
greed and made them rapacious landlords. Whether jurisdiction itself 
has improved, he is not sure. It certainly did not become quicker, because 
the judge was not any longer likely to be ready at hand. But it may have 
become less prejudiced**. Johnson's attitude is not that of a rationalistic 
reformer and here again some of the Lowlanders who initiated the reform 
were not of his opinion, while, on the other hand, also some of the Highland 
Chiefs may have felt offended. But Johnson’s criticism is to the point and 
we may admire his keen gift of observation and his courage in giving his 
opinion. 

Many critics also abuse Johnson for his lack of interest in the Scottish 
landscape. But we must not forget that Johnson hardly saw the most 
picturesque scenery in the Highlands. Besides, some fine parts were hidden 
from him by rain and deep clouds. Thus he did not see the Coollins, the 
weather did not allow it”. Rain prevented him from appreciating Ben 
Lomond. Boswell certainly did not arrange the trip with a view of showing 
his friend the landscape. He had not the least interest in it, much less 
than Johnson. But it is not true that Johnson deliberately chose the worst 
part of the year for his journey to get a bad impression’. The time had 
to be arranged in accordance with the recess of the Law Courts, which 
did not begin till August 11th. 

From Boswell’s Tour, especially from the unpurged text at Malahide 
Castle24, and from Johnson’s letters to Mrs. Thrale we learn that Johnson 
did not like various other habits of the Scots. He found his beloved tea 


20 E.g.: ‘I was told in Aberdeen that the people learnt from Cromwell’s soldiers to 
make shoes and to plant kail.’ (Journey, p. 23). Or: ‘Till the Union made them acquainted 
with English manners, the culture of their lands was unskilful, and their domestick life 
unformed; their tables were coarse as the feasts of Eskimeaux and their homes filthy as the 
cottages of Hottentots’ (Journey, p. 24). 

21 Journey, p. 81 fe. 

22 cf Boswell, Tour, p. 48: “The hill behind the house (Coirechatachan) we did not 
climb. The weather was rough and the height and steepness discouraged us.’ 

23° M'Nicoll, Remarks, p. 16. 

24 publ. by Frederick A. Pottle and Charles H, Bennett (London 1936). 
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only rarely, he disliked the addiction of many Highlanders to liquor. He 
found dirt in some inns. He did not like Highland cooking much, above 
all he did not appreciate ‘Scotch Broth’. Nevertheless he is full of praise for 
the variety of food he found in some houses. But such remarks are likely 
to be made by any traveller in foreign countries, and they were not meant 
for the general public. Boswell recorded them only too faithfully and in 
private letters to the lady in whose house he had found a shelter and — 
what he liked so much — excellent food he is only right to speak of the 
differences he found. 

But there is one thing which Johnson utterly disliked: Scottish Calvinism 
and the way of the Scottish reformation. The ruins of beautiful churches. 
as in St. Andrews, of Elgin Cathedral, rouse bitter remarks against John 
Knox and his followers, the destroyed churches in the Highlands against the 
exaggerated zeal of Calvinism against everything connected with the old 
religion °. 

The general impression one gets is, that Johnson was far from being an 
inaccurate or biased observer. He is critical, he did not find everything 
to be praised. His outlook is that of a conservative Englishman who 
wandered through the country to see new things, of a faithful supporter 
of the traditionalism of the Church of England, who found even the Roman 
Church more to his liking than Scottish Calvinism. His admiration for old 
traditions went even further than we would expect from a leading figure of 
the rationalistic 18th century. He appreciated medieval feudalism, if it was 
coupled with an understanding for the needs of the time. This becomes 
clear in his admiration for the young Laird Maclean of Col, or the feudal 
chief, Macleod of Raasay. He has a touch of ‘Romanticism’, in spite of 
his dislike for Macpherson’s Ossian. It is the Scots of his time who were 
over-sensitive to criticism. This again is to be understood by the general 
antipathy against them in London. After the Union many Scots had come 
to the Metropolis where by their thrift and diligence -— natural character- 
istics of a poor people — they had made good progress in business. The 
insurrection of 1745-46 was by many Englishmen considered an act of 
ingratitude. Its support or even instigation by France added to be dislike 
against the insurgents. In 1762 one of the main reasons for the dissatis- 
faction with Lord Bute’s Ministry was that he was Scottish®*. Johnson 
certainly did not flatter the Scots, but then he did not flatter anybody. 
But it was the Scots of his time who mistook his criticism for invective. 


Innsbruck. KarL BRuUNNER. 


2° Journey, Pp. 20s 
28 See DNB under Stuart, John, 3rd Earl of Bute. 
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Some Problems of Translation 
in the 18th Century in Germany 


The abundance of translations in Germany in the 18th century is one 
among many proofs of the cosmopolitan character of that century, and 
testifies to the lively intellectual intercourse between Germany and other 
countries which prevailed in the Age of Enlightenment. The mood and 
aims of the translator in the earlier period of the century, however, contrast 
in certain respects with those of his counterpart in its second half; and 
the attitude towards some of the insistent problems of translation can be 
regarded as a touchstone for literary values which are independent of the 
translator's art, and are indeed of great importance for the creative poet 
and the interpretative critic. It is not only the choice of material for 
translation that illuminates the course of literary development; variations 
in the ideal of translation itself reveal changes of sentiment and taste. 
Notions of how the translator should achieve his task vary not only from 
individual to individual, but also from one phase to another. The practical 
problems have wider implications. 

From the outset differences in purpose can be seen. Here of course 
the material must be taken into account; clearly, translation of a verse 
original has difficulties more acute than those which arise in the case of a 
prose work. Moreover a version of a work of art, whether in prose or 
verse, is liable to involve problems which hardly arise in dealing with a 
work primarily intended to communicate information or ideas. Translations 
of both kinds of original were very frequent in the 18th century in 
Germany. But the distinction between the two classes became much 
clearer as the century advanced; in its earlier phases, a practical purpose 
may be said to have dominated both kinds, even though it might differ in 
its application. It was the aim of presenting to German audiences a new 
form of drama that moved Gottsched to stimulate the early outburst of 
translation which provided much of the material for a new repertory in the 
Deutsche Schaubiihne; the Hamburg poet Brockes was conscious of the 
desire to illustrate a view of life when he translated Pope’s Essay on Man, 
and a new kind of descriptive poetry when he made a German version of 
Thomson's Seasons. Thus the primary aspect of the problem of fidelity 
to the original was that of reproducing dramatic pattern in the one case, 
poetic content in the other. Not until characteristics of form or diction 
became of similar importance did other aspects of this problem present 
themselves with equal force to intending translators. 

The difficulty of Gottsched’s task in reforming the German theatre made 
it almost inevitable that practical aims should predominate in his attempt 
to provide a repertory of regularly constructed dramas to replace the popular 
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extempore plays. Aware of the resistance which would be offered to the 
unfamiliar style and structure of such dramas, he was anxious that the 
versions of tragedies and comedies of French origin should be accommodated 
as far as possible to German life and a German audience. Distinct effects 
of these practical aims can be observed in the majority of the translations 
in the Deutsche Schaubiihne. A general accuracy is aimed at, rather than 
complete fidelity of rendering in particular instances. And the desire to 
make the original intelligible to German spectators, to accommodate what 
was then a strange form of drama to normal experience, appears to have 
led directly to a pedestrian style and idiom. For while it is true that many 
of the translators had little poetic gift, the fact that a pedestrian style is 
common to them all — however their own literary achievements may differ 
— suggests that this was at least to some extent a consequence of the 
deliberate aims that were set before them. 

Lessing's acute mind was not slow to seize upon the defects of the 
translations in the Deutsche Schaubiihne. Choosing Frau Gottsched as 
his immediate target, and conveying the suggestion that she was represent- 
ative of the whole school of translation which served the ends of Gottsched’s 
reform of the German theatre, he attacked, in a brilliant analysis of one 
passage, its prevailing style. In Frau Gottsched’s version of Mme. de 
Grafigny’s Cénie, the sentence ‘J’en jouirai, je vous rendrai tous heureux’ 
is rendered ‘Alsdenn werde-ich meiner Giiter erst recht geniessen, wenn 
ich euch beide dadurch werde gliicklich gemacht haben.’ ‘Unertraglich!’ 
is Lessing’s comment; ‘Der Sinn ist vollkommen iibergetragen, aber der 
Geist ist verflogen; ein Schwall von Worten hat ihn erstickt. Dieses 
Alsdenn, mit seinem Schwanze von Wenn; dieses Erst; dieses Recht; dieses 
Dadurch; lauter Bestimmungen, die dem Ausbruche des Herzens alle 
Bedenklichkeiten der Ueberlegung geben, und eine warme Empfindung in 
eine frostige Schlussrede verwandeln.’* It was not only in respect of the 
prose translations of plays that objections of this kind could be raised. 
The difficulties of rendering the Alexandrine in German were such that 
the standard of verse translation was often still lower. The version of 
Voltaire’s Zaire by Johann Joachim Schwabe which appeared in the 
Deutsche Schaubiihne offers innumerable examples of pedestrian verse, 
such as the translation of a portion of the conversation between Orosmane 
and Zaire in Act IV, scene 2. The original lines: 


Qui? moi? que sur mon tréne une autre fat placée ! 
Non, je n’en eus jamais la fatale pensée. 

Pardonne 4 mon courroux, a mes sens interdits, 
Ces dédains affectés, et si bien démentis; 

C'est le seul déplaisir que jamais, dans ta vie, 

Le ciel aura voulu que ta tendresse essuie. 

Je t’aimerai toujours ....... 


1 Hamburgische Dramaturgie St. xx; S&mtliche Schriften, ed. K. Lachmann, 3rd ed. 


revised by TF. Muncker, Stuttgart 1886-1924, IX, pp. 265 f. 
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are rendered thus: 


Ich sollte meinen Thron gar einer andern schenken ? 
O nein! ich konnte wohl niemals daran gedenken. 
Verzeih es meinem Zorn, es wird nun offenbar, 
Dass die Verachtung falsch und angenommen war: 
Der Himmel wollte dir, in deinem ganzen Leben, 
Bey deiner Zartlichkeit die Unlust einzig geben. 

Du bleibst mir immer lieb.? 


Apart from any question of accuracy, the demands of emotional speech 
were as little met in this rendering as they had been in Frau Gottsched’s 
translation of Cénie, on which Lessing had commented: ‘Das Lacherliche 
kann der Witzige und Unwitzige nachsagen; aber die Sprache des Herzens 
kann nur das Herz treffen.’* 

Lessing himself was an indefatigable translator, especially in his youth. 
His earlier journals contain a high proportion of translated material, drawn 
largely from French and English sources; he was also responsible for 
complete versions of a number of works by English and French writers, 
of which perhaps the most significant is the translation of Diderot’s dramatic 
works in 1760. The earlier translations were inspired by a practical aim 
— the propagation of the ideas contained in the works; and that such an 
aim was not absent even from the translation of Diderot can be seen on 
any close examination of Lessing's own critical writings. His predominantly 
practical purpose did not however involve such banality of phrase as he had 
condemned in the work of Gottsched’s circle. But Lessing too had his 
prejudices; and when in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie he translated a 
scene from the English verse tragedy of John Banks on the Earl of Essex, 
he rendered it in plain prose, appropriate rather to a burgerliches Trauerspiel 
than to the kind of play which Banks had written. This was indeed in 
accordance with a theory which he had propounded earlier in the Dramaturgie: 
that it was preferable to translate verse into good and accurate prose. Here 
Lessing was dealing with an important aspect of the problem of fidelity. 
Should verse be rendered in verse — and thus, in all probability, with a 
less faithful adherence to the meaning? Or should it be given, with the 
utmost fidelity attainable, in prose? Lessing advocated the second alter- 
native; but he was of course thinking primarily of drama, a form in which 
he himself, with one great exception, preferred to use the medium of 
prose. ‘Gute Verse indess in gute Prosa iibersetzen, erfodert etwas mehr, 
als Genauigkeit; oder ich méchte wohl sagen, etwas anders. Allzu piinkt- 
liche Treue macht jede Uebersetzung steif, weil unméglich alles, was in der 
einen Sprache natiirlich ist, es auch in der andern seyn kann. Aber eine 
Uebersetzung aus Versen macht sie zugleich wassrig und schielend. Denn 


2 Die Deutsche Schaubiihne, nach den Regeln der alten Griechen und Romer eingerichtet, 
II (Leipzig, 1741), p. 405. 

3 Hamburgische Dramaturgie, xx; Schriften, ed. cit. IX, p. 265. 

4 Hamburgische Dramaturgie, lvii-lviii; Schriften, ed. cit. X. pp. 22 ff. 


E. S. XXX. 1949. 13 
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wo ist der gliickliche Versificateur, den nie das Sylbenmaass, nie der Reim, 
hier etwas mehr oder weniger, dort etwas starker oder schwacher, friiher 
oder spater, sagen liesse, als er es, frey von diesem Zwange, wiirde gesagt 
haben ?’® And so he wishes for more prose translations — though he does 
not wish thereby to condemn verse drama: ‘Denn hier k6mmt es blos darauf 
an, unter zwey Uebeln das kleinste zu wahlen; entweder Verstand und 
Nachdruck der Versifikation, oder diese jenen aufzuopfern.’® In this 
statement, with its realistic view of translation, the artistic problems involved 
in an ideal of fidelity to form and meaning are clearly and concisely 
expressed; with characteristic acumen Lessing had raised a fundamental 
issue. In the later period this was to become an acute and vital problem 
in the sphere of drama; but in practice it made itself felt more clearly at 
first in the poetic forms of lyric and epic. In the latter, the practice of 
the early translators varied as much as with the drama. Bodmer, 
undertaking the translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost with what would 
appear to have been very meagre equipment, decisively rejected the 
experiment which had been tried by the first translator of the poem in 
1682, Ernst Gottlieb von Berge, of fidelity to the blank verse form. 
Neither Bodmer nor the poet Kénig, who was acquainted with this previous 
attempt, was in favour of reproducing the English metre in German; Kénig 
wrote to him indeed in 1725 that the experiment had been very unsuccessful, 
and added: ‘Ihre Ubersetzung in Prosa ist weit natiirlicher.’7 Clearly 
Bodmer was deterred from trying the unfamiliar form; and of the alter- 
natives that seemed natural in 1724 — prose, or Alexandrine verse — he 
chose, probably with a true instinct, prose. Even had von Berge’s attempt 
been accessible to him, indeed, it could hardly have encouraged him to 
try blank verse; for the difficulty which the translator experienced in 
dealing with this metre is abundantly plain in any comparison with the 
original. A passage from Book I is a typical instance. For Milton’s lines: 


‘Is this the region, this the soil, the clime’, 

Said then the lost Archangel, ‘this the seat 

That we must change for Heaven? — this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light? Be it so, since He 

Who now is sovran can dispose and bid 

What shall be right: farthest from Him is best, 
Whom reason hath equalled, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 

Where joy for ever dwells! Hail, horrors! hail, 
Infernal World! and thou, profoundest Hell, 

Receive thy new possessor — one who brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 


5 Hamburgische Dramaturgie, viii; Schriften, IX, pp. 214 f. 
6 Hamburgische Dramaturgie, xix; Schriften, ed. cit., IX, p. 263. 


7 cp. A. Brandl: “Zur ersten Verdeutschung von Miltons “Verlorenem Paradies” ’ in 
Anglia I (Halle, 1878), p, 461. 
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von Berge writes: 


Ist diess der Tausch / sprach Er / den wir fiir Uns 
erworben? Miissen wir dan nun fort an 

des Himmels-Erb umb diese Herberg missen? 
Wolan es pleib dabey / weil weit von Ihm 

nun best fiir uns / weyl Macht uns Ihm entgleichet / 
wie ungleich Uns auch sonst damit geschicht. 

Fahr hin dan Himmels-Wonn und Reich! Willkommen 
dagegen Aller Héllen-Graus im Grewel ! 

Empfah hiermit zum Herscher solchen Gast 

dem gar kein Ort / Zeit / Ding den Muht benimt; 
Sein Muht Er selbsten ist / und in sich selbst 

kan Himmel / Héll / und Héll Er Himmel machen® 


Yet through the stumbling metre and the faulty rendering, perhaps a more 
dramatic picture is conveyed than in the prose version of this passage by 
Bodmer in 1732: 


Ist dieses die Landschafft, sagte hernach der verdorbene Ertzengel, ist dieses die 
Gegend, die Revier, die Wohnung, um welche wir den Himmel vertauschen miissen, um 
diese leidige Pechschwartze das himmlische Licht? Es mag so seyn / massen der / welcher 
nun der oberste Herr ist, nach Belieben gebieten kan was recht seyn soll. Das Beste 
ist, wir seyn am weitestcn von ihm, dem die Vernunfft und Billichkeit uns gleich gross 
gemacht, Gewalt und Starcke die Herrschafft iiber die gegeben hat, die nicht geringer 
sind als er. Gehabe dich wohl gliickseliges Gefilde, wo die Freude auf ewig wohnet. 
Seyd gegriisst Schrecken und Angst, ich griisse dich tiefste Welt, und du, unterste Hédlle, 
empfange deinen neuen Besitzer, einen der ein Gemiithe mit sich bringet, welches sich 
durch keine Umstande der Zeit oder des Platzes Andern ldsst. Das Gemiithe wohnet 
in sich selbst, und kan in sich einen Himmel aus der Hélle, und eine Holle aus dem 
Himmel machen.® 


Some thirty years after Bodmer’s first attempt at rendering Paradise Lost, 
the poet Zacharia undertook a translation in verse. He chose the hexameter 
— by then established in Germany through the example of Klopstock — 
as the nearest approach to Milton’s form, stating in the preface to the 
second part of the poem that in an initial experiment he had found the 
difficulties of blank verse insurmountable.1° Zacharia’s greater poetic gift 
produced in fact something nearer to the form of the original: 


8 Das Verlustigte Paradeis auss Johann Miltons Zeit seiner Blindheit In Englischer 
Sprache abgefassten unvergleichlichen Gedicht In unser gemein Teutsch iibergetragen 
und verleget durch E.G.V.B. Zerbst, 1682, pp. 11 f. — For typographical reasons, 
u, o been printed as ti, 6, etc. 

o aver nets Veta? des Paradieses. Ein Helden-Gedicht. In ungebundener Rede 
iibersetzet. Ziirich, 1732, pp. 11 f. That Bodmer was not satisfied with his translation 
of the epic is clear from the numerous revisions to which he subjected it. It is of 
interest to compare the version of the passage quoted with that which appeared in the 


edition of 1780 (Johann Miltons verlohrnes Paradies. Verbesserte Uebersetzung. Ziirich, 


1780, pp. 17 £.) where a number of improvements were made, such as; ‘Seyd gegriisst 
Se eck nics sey gegriisst unterste Welt, und du, tiefeste Hélle, empfange deinen neuen 
Einwohner; einen, der ein Gemiithe mit sich bringt, das weder Ort noch Zeit zu andern 


vermag ...’ 
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Ist dies die Landschaft, dieses der Boden, und dieses das Clima, 
Sprach der gefallene Erzengel drauf; ist dieses der Wohnplatz 
Welchen man mit dem Himmel uns zu vertauschen, gezwungen; 
Diese betriibten Schatten an statt des himmlischen Lichtes ? 
Wohl! es sey so! da der, der nun Monarch ist, verordnet, 

Und gebietet, was recht seyn soll; das ist wohl das beste, 

Dass wir recht fern sind von dem, der uns nach Billigkeit gleich war, 
Doch den Gewalt iiber die, die gleich ihm waren, erhoben. 

Ihr gliickseelgen Gefilde, worauf die ewige Freude 

Wohnret, gehabt euch wohl! Ihr Schrecknisse, seyd mir gegriisset ! 
Sey mir gegriisst, unterirdische Welt; Du, tiefste Hille, 

Nimm mich, deinen neuen Besitzer! Er bringt ein Gemiithe 

Zu dir, welches kein Ort, und keine Zeit, kann verandern ! 

Das Gemiith ist sein eigener Platz, und macht in sich selber 
Aus der Hélle den Himmel, und aus dem Himmel die Hélle.14 


Yet the expansion, both in the length and the number of the lines, creates 
an impression of leisure and balance which differs markedly ‘rom Milton's 
elliptical mode of statement and dramatically varied rhythm. By 1793, 
when blank verse had become fully acclimatised in Germany, a new 
translator of Paradise Lost no longer doubted the necessity of adhering to 
the original form. Samuel Gottlieb Biirde writes in the preface to his 
version: ‘Wegen der Versart selbst schien keine Wahl iibrig zu bleiben’; 7” 
and lest this should be construed as condemnation of his predecessors, he 
notes the greater number of aids to prosody which were by then available. 
The same passage of the epic now runs: 


Ist diess die Gegend, diess das Land, die Luft, 
rief der verlorne Fiirst der Engel, — diess 

die Wohnung, die wir mit dem Himmel jetzt 
vertauschen miissen? Dieses Graun der Nacht 
statt jenes himmlisch reinen Lichts? — Es sey ! 
weil Er, der jetzt uneingeschrankt regiert, 
befehlen kann, was recht seyn soll. Von Ihm 
am fernsten ists am bessten, den Vernunft 

zu Unsers gleichen macht, und iiber uns 

die Starke nur zum Herrn erhoben hat. 

Thr seligen Gefilde, lebt dann wohl ! 

sey mir gegriisst, graunvolle Unterwelt ! 


10 Das verlohrne Paradies, aus dem Englischen Johann Miltons in Reimfreye Verse 
iibersetzt ... von Friedrich Wilhelm Zacharia. Altona, 1760, 1763 (Vorbericht zum 
zweyten Bande). Zacharia printed two specimen passages in blank verse, both from 
Book V, in the Vordericht to the 2nd part, and indicated clearly that he would have 
preferred — follow Milton’s form had he been able to do so. He emphatically affirmed 
the necessity of a verse translation, since ‘ein Poet, der in Prosa iibersetzt wird, fast 
alles verliert’ (ibid.) 

a Das verlohrne Paradies, ed. cit., pp. 15 £. The passage appears in a slightly revised 
form in Zacharia’s Poetische Schriften [Brunswick, 1763-64], vol. VI, pp. 38 f. 


ae Miltons verlornes Paradies iibersetzt von Samuel Gottlieb Biirde. Berlin, 
gi, pyr Vill. 
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Und du, o tiefste Hélle! nimm in mir 

den neuen Kénig auf, der ein Gemiith 

dir zubringt, das kein Ort und keine Zeit 
verandert. Das Gemiith ist selbst sein Ort, 
es tragt den Himmel und die Hll’ in sich.13 


But we note that although this version is more faithful to the sound and 
mood of the original, the number of the lines is still further increased. It 
would seem that the 18th-century translators of Milton had not found a 
wholly satisfactory solution to the problems which Lessing had formulated. 

The problem of form in the epic, however, was one which was capable 
of more varied solutions than that of form in the lyric. Here from the 
outset the translator was faced with a visibly indissoluble unity. If he 
wished to retain any semblance of lyrical poetry, two alternatives lay before 
him: to reproduce the formal pattern of the original, or to create a new 
unity in a different pattern. The second way appeared to many translators 
to be the easier; but it was attended by very varying degrees of success. 
When Brockes, translating Addison’s famous hymn 


When all thy Mercies, O my God, my rising Soul surveys, 
Transported with the View, I’m lost in Wonder, Love and Praise 


substitutes a slightly longer line, and a rhyming quatrain for the rhyming 
couplet, the effect is roughly similar: 


Wann mein geriihrter Geist, o Gott, dein giitigs Wohlthun iibersieht, 

Verliehr’ ich, durch den Blick entziickt, in Preis und Dank mein ganzes Wesen. 
Wie sollen Worter, ihnen ahnlich, an Brunst, worinn mein Herze gliiht 

Dir meine Dankbarkeit bezeugen? Doch du kannst es in selben lesen.14 


But when he adopts a similar metre for Addison's poem 


The spacious Firmament on high 

With all the blue Ethereal sky 

And spangled Heavens, a shining Frame, 
Their great Original proclaim 


all trace of the lyric mood of the original vanishes. 

But even slighter differences in length and form can change the poetic 
atmosphere in lyric as in epic verse. The substitution of 6-foot lines in 
rhyming couplets for 5-foot lines arranged in quatrains in a translation of 
Gray's Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard does more than merely 
emphasise the long drawn-out melancholy of evening: it strengthens the 
didactic note to a considerable degree: 


13 ibid., i, pp. 16 f. 
14 B. H. Brockes: Aus dem Englischen iibersetzter Versuch vom Menschen des Herren 


Alexander Pope etc. ... Hamburg 1740, p. 181. 
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Denn welcher Sterbliche wirft sehnend nicht den Blick 

In eine schéne Flur, die er verliess, zuriick ? 

Wer hat gedankenlos, von Sicherheit berauschet, 

Diess angstlich siisse Seyn mit jener Nacht vertauschet ? 15 


Similarly, the absence of rhyme in a translation of Prior's poems is not 
outweighed by an otherwise fairly close adherence to their metrical form; 
when the tripping rhymes are lost, the graceful trifles lose their character. 


The merchant to secure his Treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrow’d Name: 
EUPHELIA serves to grace my Measure; 
But CLOE is my real Flame 


sounds but a halting note in the rhymeless lines chosen by an anonymous 
German translator in 1783: 


Der Kaufmann, um sicher zu seyn, schickt 
Seinen Schatz unter erdichteten Namen: 
Euphelia dient zum Schmuck meiner Verse, 
Aber Cloe ist meine wirkliche Liebe.1® 


whereas on the rare occasions when he attempts rhyme, as in 


Du weinest, liebste.Chloe? Sieh, o sieh 
Rings um dich die Natur in Sympathie ! 17 


the translator comes closer to the mood as well as to the sound of his 
original. 

Some translations which only approximate to the pattern of the original 
may yet on occasion succeed in creating similar effects by similar means, 
The version of Alexander's Feast which is appended to C. F. Weisse’s 
collection Scherzhafte Lieder does not follow Dryden's metre strictly; but 
the fact that there is similar variation within the pattern of the stanzas 
creates a total impression of similarity, although the details of some lines 
may differ: 


Drauf tént des Kiinstlers Lied, den Bachus zu erhdhn. 
Bachus ewig jung und schén! 
Trumphirend kémmt der Gott! — 
Auf schallet ihr Trompeten froh ! 
thr Trummeln rollt! ertén Oboe! — 
Von einem sanften Purpurroth 
Glanzt sein Gesicht: er kémmt! er kémmt der Gott! 


15 F, W. Gotter: Gedichte, Gotha, 1787-8, -I, p. 141. Gotter’s translation had appeared 
in the G6ttinger Musenalmanach for 1771 (v. M. B. and L. M. Price: The Publication 
of English Literature in Germany in the 18th century, Berkeley, California, 1934, Poli): 
it is here reprinted (pp. 132 ff.) as Der Dorfkirchhof. Elegie. 1771, without reference 
to the original, 

16 Priors Gedichte bey verscheidenen Gele i ane i i 
Been tasigat7enmees genheiten . nebst beygefiigtem Englischen 
17 ibid., p. 99. 
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Bachus ewig jung und schén 
Lehrt uns trinken! er allein! 
Bachus Gaben! welche Weide |! 
Trinken ist der Krieger Freude ! 
Reich die Weide! 
Siiss die Freude ! 
Siiss ist Freude nach der Pein! 18 


In the innumerable renderings of English lyrical and descriptive poetry in 
the 18th century, as in those of epic, the pendulum swung from prose to 
verse and from verse to prose. As late as 1782, Otto Heinrich von 
Gemmingen translated Milton's L’Allegro and Il Penseroso into prose:” 
as early as 1740, Brockes had tried the experiment of mixed verse forms for 
translating Thomson's Seasons.2? The numerous versions of this latter 
work indeed shew a wide range of variation, not only between prose and 
verse, but in the forms of verse itself. A late eighteenth-century translator 
in 1789, impressed by what seemed to him to be the monotony of blank 
verse, chose the medium of metrical prose, interspersed with a few passages 
in the form of the original, which themselves were diversified by occasional 
lines of different length and structure. But seven years later, another 
was to proclaim that his version of the Seasons was ‘in deutschen Jamben’.” 

At the time when Lessing raised the problem of verse or prose translation, 
he may well have had in mind an undertaking in which the choice of form 
was in fact a matter of vital importance for future developments. The 
publication of Wieland’s translation of Shakespeare had only recently been 
completed, and with only few exceptions, Wieland had used the medium 
of prose. Thus the great tragedies, for instance, appeared in a form which 
could not but profoundly alter their style and cadence. That Wieland 
was not unaware of such differences can be inferred from a note attached 
to a play to which he did accord the exceptional treatment of verse 
translation: A Midsummer Night’s Dream. ‘The fairy scene at the end 
however was omitted altogether — a procedure which Wieland justified in 
terms which shew his full consciousness of the different effects of different 
forms: ‘Hier folget im Original noch ein kleiner Feen-Auftritt, wo Puk 
zuerst mit einem Besem erscheint, um das Haus zuvor auszukehren, Oberon 


18 Scherzhafte Lieder. 3te vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage, Leipzig, 1763, pp. 222 f. 
The translation was reprinted in C. F, Weisse: Kleine lyrische Gedichte, Leipzig, 1772, 
iii, pp. 159 ff. 

19 Miltons Allegro und Penseroso. Fir seine Freunde iibersezt von O. H. von 
Gemmingen, Mannheim, 1782. 

20 In an extract published as an appendix to his translation of Pope’s Essay on Man 
(Aus dem Englischen iibersetzter Versuch vom Menschen des Herrn Alexander Pope 
... Hamburg, 1740, pp. 125 ff.); the complete version of the Seasons appeared later, 
as an appendix to Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott, Hamburg 1744 and 1745. 

21 y, Jakob Thomsons Jahreszeiten. Aus dem Englischen von Ludwig Schub eae 
ed., Berlin, 1796, pp. 31, 61 f£, 116 f, 168 f., etc. Experiments in rhythmic Prat a 
been made with some success by J. A. Ebert in his various versions of the Night ee ts 3) 
of Edward Young. The Poems of Ossian gave a great impetus to the use of oe orm, 
22 Thomsons Jahreszeiten in deutschen Jamben. von [H.] Harries, Altona, ?. 
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und Titania aber mit ihrem Gefolge dasselbe durchtanzen, und durch einen 
Gesang einsegnen. Es ist mir unméglich gewesen, diese Scene, welche 
obenhin bloss die Stelle eines Divertissement vertritt, in kleine gereimte 
Verse zu iibersezen; in Prosa aber, oder in einer andern Versart als in 
kleinen Jamben und Trochéen, wiirde sie das tandelnde und Feen-massige 
ganzlich verlohren haben, das alle ihre Anmuth ausmacht.’** This note is 
matched by one in the first act of King Lear, in which Wieland similarly 
explains his inability to translate the songs of the Fool: ‘denn mit dem 
Reim verliehren sie alles.’ In this case at least he cites the English original 
‘damit andre, wenn sie Lust haben, mit mehrerm Erfolg, sich daran 
versuchen kénnen.’ *4 

The challenge was to be taken up with vigour and effect. The 
imagination of Herder was caught by the Shakespearean songs — 
translations of some of which were to form a striking section of his collection 
of Volkslieder — and this aspect of Shakespeare’s plays was of great 
importance in the view of Shakespearean drama which he proclaimed in the 
essay on Shakespeare published in Von deutscher Art und Kunst in 1773. 
It was to a large extent the form and diction of the songs that suggested 
to Herder their connection with popular poetry; and in this connection he 
perceived a clue to the genesis of Shakespearean drama. 

With Herder indeed a turning point is reached in relation to the problem 
of fidelity to form. The idea that it was desirable for the translator to 
reproduce form as well as content gained ground from the mid-century 
onwards; but it was Herder who related it to principles of a more general 
character. The spread of such an idea may be said to run parallel to a 
growing awareness of the distinctions between one historical epoch and 
another. Just as environment came to be recognised as an integral part of 
a particular civilisation, or period of civilisation, so the garment of thought 
and feeling — the form and language in which these are clothed — became 
an increasingly important aspect of literary monuments. This conviction 
of the vital significance of language and form, in the fullest meaning of 
the terms, inspired the criticism of the German translation of the Poems of 
Ossian which forms the starting point of Herder’s essay Uber Ossian und 
die alten Volkslieder. The emphatic pronouncement to which he was 
moved by the translation of Ossian into German hexameters?* touches the 
heart of the translator's problem: 


Haben Sie es wohl diesmal bedacht ... ,,was die Auslassung Eines, der Zusatz eines 
andern, die Umschreibung und Wiederholung eines dritten Worts; was mir andrer Accent, 
Blick, Stimme der Rede durchaus fiir anderen Ton geben kénne?” Ich will den Sinn noch 
immer bleiben lassen; aber Ton? Farbe? die schnelleste Empfindung von Ejigenheit des 
Orts, des Zwecks ? — Und beruht nicht auf diesen alle Schénheit eines Gedichts, aller 


23 Shakespear Theatralische Werke. Aus dem Englischen iibersezt von Herrn Wieland. 
vol. I (Ziirich, 1762), p. 126. 

24 ibid., p. 172. 

25 Die Gedichte Ossians eines alten celtischen Dichters, aus dem Englischen iibersetzt 
von M. Denis. 3 vols. Vienna, 1768, 1769. 
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Geist und Kraft der Rede? — Ihnen also immer zugegeben, dass unser Ossian, als ein 
Poetisches Werk so gut, ja besser, als der Englische sey — eben weil er ein so schénes 
Focdnches Werk ist, so ist er der alte Barde, Ossian, nicht mehr; das will ich ja eben 
sagen. 


A principle sufficiently new to be startling was here enunciated, in terms 
which make clear its connection with the general principle of organic growth. 
It was to remain Herder’s established conviction. In 1778, in writing of 
‘Salomons Lieder der Liebe’, he expressed it still more precisely: ‘Ich wagte 
endlich die Uebersetzung; aber wie ward mir da? Jedes Liedchen, jede 
Zeile sollte, soviel méglich, in ihrem Duft, in ihrer Farbe seyn, nichts 
verschénert, verneut, verschmackelt; so viel méglich, nichts seinem Ort, 
seiner Zeit, seinem Lande entrissen werden — und wie schwer war das!’ 27 
The participles which Herder here uses — verschénert, verneut, verschmackelt 
— give a vivid notion of a wholly different principle of translation, and one 
which he repudiates with vigour: the principle of adaptation of the past 
to the present, of subordination of individual peculiarities to the accepted 
canons of taste. This was a more subtle form of the translator's problem 
than had appeared in connection with the Deutsche Schaubiihne. But it was 
closely associated with the pseudo-classic traditions of criticism, whereby 
were formulated principles of good taste by which individual works should 
be judged, and with the cosmopolitan ideal of culture which insisted on 
universal validity. Herder would have none of this imposition of a 
contemporary standard of elegance. To tamper with the ‘Ton’ of the 
original was in his eyes a major crime, and he took endless pains in his 
own translations of English and Scots ballads to reproduce their distinctive 
forms. It was, he recognised, a task of varying difficulty in different 
linguistic combinations, and he did not fail to perceive that these ballads 
were particularly favourable to the German translator. ‘Der ganze Ton 
dieser Poesien’, he wrote in Von Ahnlichkeit der mittlern englischen und 
deutschen Dichtkunst in 1777, ‘ist so einférmig, dass man oft Wort fiir 
Wort iibersetzen, Wendung fiir Wendung, Inversion gegen Inversion 
iibertragen kann.’*® Herder refused to acknowledge any criterion of 
correctness imposed by a later age: ‘Sollten diese Stiicke bleiben, was sie in 
der Urschrift waren: so konnten sie nicht mehr Korrektheit 
haben; oder ich hatte neue und andre Stiicke geliefert. Wo im Original 
mehr Korrektheit war, suchte ich auch mehr auszudrucken; trug aber kein 
Bedenken, sie aufzuopfern, wenn sie den Hauptton des Stiicks anderte 
und also nicht dahin gehérte. Jedem stehets frei, sie, wie er will, zu 
iibertragen, zu verschénern, zu feilen, zu ziehen, zu idealisiren, dass kein 
Mensch mehr das Original erkennet; es ist seine und nicht meine Weise, 
und dem Leser stehet frei, zu wahlen.’? Seldom do we see more clearly 
the difference of emphasis that had arisen in the course of two or three 


26 Sammtliche Werke, ed. B. Suphan, Berlin, 1877-1913, V, p. 161. 

27 Sammtliche Werke, ed. cit., VIII, pp. 533 f. 

28 Sammtliche Werke, ed. cit., IX, p. 526. 

29 Preface to Volkslieder, Zweiter Theil; Sammtliche Werke, ed. cit. XXV, p. 329. 
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decades. It is not simply here a question of fidelity to outward form; it is 
the interpretation of fidelity in relation to atmosphere rather than pattern, 
to the musical effects of sound as well as to the formal combinations of 
sound. And it need hardly be emphasised that it is precisely here that 
Herder’s ideal of translation heralds that of the Romantic school in Germany 
— and, for that matter, in England too. Did not Sir Walter Scott borrow 
from William Taylor of Norwich two expressive lines in the latter's version 
of the refrain in Biirger’s Lenore, because of their fidelity to the sound of 
the original ?*° 

Herder’s own practice went far towards carrying out his theories. He 
had striking gifts as a translator; he may indeed be said perhaps to be 
the first translator of genius in Germany in the 18th century. In the 
familiar controversy about prose and verse translations of poetry, he was 
bound by the nature of his case to pronounce for verse — and moreover, 
verse which reproduced as closely as possible the sound pattern of the 
original. A study of his versions of the Scots ballad Edward* affords 
illuminating evidence of his qualities and methods as a translator; one verse 
(from the early version in the Ossian essay) will serve to illustrate the 
question of fidelity to sound and cadence: 


Und was soll deine Mutter thun? 
Edward, Edward ! 

Und was soll deine Mutter thun? 
Mein Sohn, das sage mir! O! 

Der Fluch der Hélle soll auf Euch ruhn, 
Mutter, Mutter ! 

Der Fluch der Holle soll auf Euch ruhn, 
Denn ihr, ihr riethets mir! O. 3? 


The exactness with which the rhythmic pattern and the sound pattern of the 
original ballad are here reproduced, while the translator also gives an 
accurate rendering of the meaning, is an achievement of a high order. In 
this and in other ballads and songs (Sweet William's Ghost, Shakespeare's 
Come Away Death etc.) Herder fulfils his own ideal of the réle of the 
translator of poetry. 

The problem of rendering new elements in new and appropriate forms 
had come to be realised acutely in the ‘60ies of the 18th century; it is 
here that the significance of the change in the ideals of translation can 
most clearly be discerned. As the concept of the best possible imitation of 
models yielded to a new concept of originality in imitation, the réle of the 
translator became less that of a practical intermediary, offering examples of 


30 cp. The Chase and William and Helen: Two Ballads, from the German of 
Gottfried Augustus Biirger. Edinburgh, 1796, pp. [iii-v]; v. also Notes to Ballads from 
the German; Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, ed. J. Logie Robertson, London, 1926, 
p. ae and Letters of Sir Walter Scott 1787-1807, ed. H. J. C. Grierson, London, 1932, 
p. 59. 


31 v, Sammtliche Werke, ed. cit., V, pp. 172 ff.; XXV, pp. 19 ff, 476 ff. 
32 Sammtliche Werke, ed. cit.. V, p. 174. 
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good taste, than that of an interpreter making every effort to transmit to 
his own nation the particular character and flavour of foreign originals. It 
is significant that Edward Young's treatise Conjectures on Original 
Composition, which preached the doctrine that one should imitate great 
models by being original as they were in their own day, should have been 
twice translated into German within two years of its first appearance.** 
Its influence on both Herder and his friend and teacher Hamann was 
profound; and echoes of its doctrine (even sometimes of its phrases) are 
to be heard in Herder’s Shakespeare essay. 

And it was indeed in relation to Shakespeare that the problems of 
translation reached their peak. The insistent question of fidelity to form 
and content alike, the problem of transmission or adaptation, presented 
itself in an acuter form as soon as one of the aims of translation was to 
provide a means for production on the stage; the contrast between the 
violent action of Shakespeare's tragedies and the conventions of pseudo- 
classic tragedy, or even of the newer genre of biirgerliches Trauerspiel, had 
to be made less sharp if the plays were to be performed. Wieland’s 
translation had been reasonably faithful to the content of the dramas; it 
catered mainly for the educated reader, and apart from some glaring 
omissions and alterations, his divergences from Shakespeare were in form 
and language. But in the numerous versions of Shakespearean dramas 
for the German stage in the 18th century, the problem of adaptation was 
raised to an acute degree, for it was complicated by the attempt to adapt 
content as well as form. The whole atmosphere of Romeo and Juliet was 
transformed in the domestic tragedy in prose by C. F. Weisse which was 
performed with great success in 1767 and thereafter; a Macbeth adapted 
for the stage in Vienna in 1772 opened with the appearance of the ghost 
of Duncan (murdered seventeen years before) and closed with its 
reappearance — crowned with a laurel wreath and expressing satisfaction 
at being avenged — and with the death of Lady Macbeth beside her 
husband in a flaming castle3* Even Schréder, in his epoch-making 
production of Hamlet in 1776, did not keep the final scene of that tragedy 
in all its stark contrast of violent death and tranquil commentary. Hamlet's 
mother dies and Hamlet kills the king; but Hamlet remains alive. And 
in the second version which Schréder produced, he and Laertes are 
reconciled to one another by the confession of the dying queen. 

With such glaring divergences in content, it was unlikely that there would 
be any very faithful adherence to form. But particular instances tempted 
a number of translators to essay a solution of the problem of fidelity to 
the form of the original. Just as the fairy scenes in A Midsummer Night's 


83 Gedanken iiber die Original-Werke ... Aus dem Englischen. Leipzig, 1760 (reprinted 
1761) [translated by H. E. von Teubern]; and in Freymiithige Briefe tiber die neuesten 
Werke aus den Wissenschaften in und ausser Deutschland, 11 & III, (Hamburg and 
Leipzig, 1760). 

34 This version is reprinted in Stephanie des Jiingern sémmtliche Schauspiele II (Vienna, 
1774), pp. 275 ff. 
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Dream had lured Wieland, so the witch scenes in Macbeth tempted 
Biirger, and even Eschenburg, not only to diversify their prose translations 
of this tragedy by verse passages, but to try for a close reproduction of 
the original in both form and language. Whereas. Wieland had despaired 
of giving more than a general impression of the sense, in brief thyming 
phrases,** Biirger attempted to render something of the mood of the original, 
though he dealt freely with the meaning: 


Erste Hexe Na! sagt, wo man sich wiederfind't: 
In Donner, Blitz, o'r Schlackerwind ? 


Zweyte Hexe Wann sichs ausgetummelt hat; 
Wann die Krah am Aase kraht. 


Dritte Hexe Daumenbreit vor Eulenflug, 
Treffen wir uns frith genug.3¢ 
and 
Lodre, brodle, dass sich’s modle, 
Lodre Lohe, Kessel brodle ! 37 


Eschenburg attempts fidelity to both: 


1. Hexe Wenn kommen wir drey uns wieder entgegen, 
In Donner, in Blitzen, oder in Regen? 


2. Hexe Wenn das Mordgetiimmel vollbracht, 
Wenn verlor'n und gewonnen die Schlacht. 


3. Hexe Also noch vor Anbruch der Nacht.38 
and 
Riistig, riistig! nimmer miide! 
Feuer, brenne! Kessel, siede ! 39 


In contradistinction to these attempts to reproduce the atmosphere of the 
original, the first of the witch scenes in the version of Macbeth which 


Schiller prepared for the Weimar stage in 1801 shews a deliberate 
35 ‘Aller Zeit und Miihe ungeachtet, die man auf diese abentheurliche Hexen-Scenen 
verschwendet hat, ist es doch nicht médglich gewesen, das Unférmliche, Wilde und 
Hexenmassige des Originals véllig zu erreichen, zumal da der Reim nothwendig 
beybehalten werden musste ... wer wollte den Ausdruk und Schwung dieser Verse 
deutsch machen kénnen: 

When the hurly-burly’s done 

When the battle’s lost and won’. (Shakespear. Theatralische Werke. 
ed. cit. VI (Ziirich, 1765), p. 170). Wieland’s attempt does not indeed fulfil this demand: 


“Wenn das Mordgetiimmel schweigt 
Und der Sieg den Aufruhr beugt.’ ( ibid.) 
In Acts III and IV he abandons all attempt to translate the witches’ scenes and contents 
himself with a prose summary (pp. 246, 250). 
SP eee ein Schauspiel in fiinf Aufziigen nach Shakespear. 2te Aufl. Géttingen, 
i powlaz 
37 ibid. p. 85. 
38 William Shakespears Schauspiele. Neue Ausgabe, von Joh. Joachim Eschenburg. 
V (Ziirich, 1776), p. 289, 
39 ibid, -p. 327. 
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transposition into a different key. In this version, with its stylisation of 
the more violent contrasts in the tragedy, there is a new kind of adaptation, 
to the mood of a classic age. After the opening phrases of the scene, 
which echo to some extent the cadences of the original, Schiller passes to 


a passage whose personal — and completely un-Shakespearean — style 
is unmistakable: 


Erste Hexe Aber die Meisterin wird uns schelten, 
Wenn wir mit triiglichem Schicksalswort 
Ins Verderben fiihren den edlen Helden, 
Ihn verlocken zu Siind und Mord. 


Dritte Hexe Er kann es vollbringen, er kann es lassei.. 
Doch er ist gliicklich, wir miissen ihn hassen. 


Zweyte Hexe Wenn er sein Herz nicht kann bewahren, 
Mag er des Teufels Macht erfahren. 


Dritte Hexe Wir streuen in die Brust die bése Saat, 
Aber dem Menschen gehért die That.1° 


In the later witch scenes, Schiller was content virtually to adopt Eschen- 
burg’s version; but in this first scene, it would seem that the fate motif 
stirred in him so strongly at the time that the style of the original was 
re-shaped in the manner of the Braut von Messina. Here again, translation 
indicates a significant change. There is adaptation, not so much to the 
taste or critical canons of the age as to a style formed by and congenial to 
the individual translator. Such a procedure, however, clearly involves 
problems of a specialised kind. ‘To the problems of a more general and 
enduring character, a solution was to be found with remarkable success 
at the end of the century. When, as a pupil of Biirger and in collaboration 
with him, A. W. Schlegel began to make a verse translation of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, he found himself confronted with the dilemma which 
Lessing had so cogently expressed some thirty years before. Dissatisfaction 
with this first attempt led him to further experiments, and finally to the 
important decision which may be regarded as the logical outcome of 
Herder’s doctrine of translation: the principle of fidelity to form and 
meaning was to be carried through in a line-for-line translation, in which 
the internal changes of the original pattern as well as that pattern itself 
were to be faithfully reproduced in the form of a translation which also 
accurately rendered the meaning. This standard, set by the Schlegel- 
Tieck translation of the works of Shakespeare, could not be disregarded 
by a later age; it may to some extent at least be viewed as the result of the 
numerous and varied attempts to solve some of the fundamental problems 
of translation in the century which preceded it. 


London. Epna Puropir. 


40 Macbeth cin Trauerspicl van Shakespear zur Vorstellung auf dem Hoftheater zu 
Weimar cingerichtct von Schiller. Tubingen, [S8Ole pae4: 
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T. L. Beddoes’ Views on German Literature 


In the year 1949, when the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Goethe is being celebrated all over the world, few people are inclined to 
remember the centenary of the death of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Yet for 
the celebration of the occupant of the chair of English at Basel, whose early 
work was done on Tieck and Shakespeare, he is in some ways an 
appropriate figure. He thought highly of Tieck’s Shakespearian studies 
and placed him as a poet beside Goethe. Though the Biirgerspital at Basel 
where he met his end has been replaced by a more modern building, the 
Hotel Storchen, not far away, where his first suicide attempt was made, 
still stands. Beddoes is perhaps the most eminent English poet who had 
close contacts with Basel; but he is a macabre figure. Absit omen: it is 
not that aspect of him which should be treated on this auspicious occasion. 
As for his strictures on the then new — now “old” — Basel university 
building, ‘‘in which teachers of mediocrity will soon dictate to empty 
benches’’ — if they had proved prophetic, this festival number would never 
have been conceived and this article — and many of its fellows —- would 
certainly never have been written. 

Beddoes’ opinions on German literature have not had the attention they 
deserve. He was undoubtedly more familiar with Germany and the 
Germans — and with Switzerland and the Swiss — than any Englishman 
of his generation. He was widely read in English and foreign literatures, 
had an acute critical sense and a profound knowledge of the German 
language. Though his views had no influence in England, as Schirmer 
has emphasised,’ beyond the small circle of his friends and correspondents, 
they deserve to be considered for their own sake. An Englishman who 
in 1830 could feel the greatness of Kleist is for this reason alone a 
remarkable figure in the field of critical appreciation. In the hope that a 
presentation of his views may stimulate further interest in them, I summarise 
them below in chronological order, as far as possible in his own words. 
All quotations are from the excellent edition of the Works of T. L. Beddoes 
by H. W. Donner (London 1935), to whose informative notes I am much 
indebted. Roman numbers in brackets are the numbers of the letters in 
this edition. 

“Learn it by-all means’, wrote Beddoes in March 1825 to Kelsall about 
the German language, “‘its literature touches the heaven of the Greek in 
many places, and the language is as easy as possible, to my notion more so 
than French. I have been seriously studying it since New Year's day only, 
and can read Schiller with little difficulty — Goéthe (sic !) in his poems 
and unvulgarised and cant-stuffed writings, easily’. And he continues: 


1 Walther F. Schirmer, Der Einfluss der deutschen Literatur auf di lische ij 
19, Jahchundert, Halle/Saale 1947, p, 45 n. pee ee 
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“We ought too to look back with late repentance and remorse on our 
intoxicated praise, now cooling, of Lord Byron: — such a man to be so 
spoken of when the world possessed Goéthe, Schiller, Shelley!’ In the 
same letter he announces his intention of setting off for Germany, where he 
was fated to spend the greater part of the rest of his life <xvii>. 

The view of German literature which this passage reflects is not in any 
way an original one for the time, and indeed from a student of some three 
months’ standing nothing very original can be expected, even when that 
student is Beddoes. Already however there is evidence of the mixed feelings 
about Goethe which he shared with many of his contemporaries (e.g. Carlyle) 
and which he expressed more fully later. (One must, I think, assume that 
the “un-” of “unvulgarised” is also understood to apply to ‘‘cant-stuffed”, 
otherwise the passage makes no sense.) Beddoes here distinguishes 
between the lyric poems of Goethe and, as we shall see, some other writings 
on the one hand, and the vulgarised and cant-stuffed productions on the 
other. What he means he makes plain in a later letter, where having spoken 
of “stupid Hermann & Dorothea” he goes on to say: “All that one hears of 
Schiller inclines one to admire him much more than his fat, leather-chopped, 
fish-eyed rival with the mock star of Von-ity on his padded coat. I have 
read that fellow’s Tasso, which is a disgraceful apology for the conduct 
of the Duke of Ferrara, and represents poor Torquato, who was no great 
wit I fear, as an absolute spoiled poetic madman, a sort of Italian Tom 
Campbell — as touchy as tinder, and as vulnerable. This was bound in 
a volume with his Iphigenia in Tauris, a poem faultlessly delightful, unless 
it be a fault that, instead of being an imitation of Euripides, it is a victory 
over him. I never felt so much disgust or more admiration for any poet 
than for this Goéthe as I read thro’ it — and I believe every one who 
reads all his works must have this double feeling of contempt of and delight 
in him — both nearly measureless — but he has no principle; in thinking 
of Schiller, you have more to admire than the paper he has written on” 
<xviii; undated, 1825>. In the same letter there is mention of wider 
reading in German than was common in England at the time — Beddoes 
had already translated 120 lines of the Nibelungenlied; here was a field 
of study which was likely to take him to regions where Goethe's [phigenie 
might seem as cant-stuffed as his Tasso, regions where Beddoes himself 
was not destined to remain long, but which nevertheless contributed to the 
formation of his poetic genius and inspired him later to what still remains 
the finest translation of Walther von der Vogelweide’s Under der linden 
an der heide that the English language can show. 

This was before his journey to Germany; already he had suggested in 
a review that a closer study of Schiller would benefit English dramatists, 
and had, in the preface to his translation of some of Schiller’s Philosophische 
Briefe, spoken of “the Michael Angelo of German literature, the young 
Titan Frederic Schiller’? The letters from Germany reveal a steadily 


2 T. L. Beddoes, Works, ed. H. W. Donner, London 1935, p. 549. 
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developing knowledge of German literature and an increasing independence 
of English ideas on the subject. By July 1830 he could write: “I really 
believed, a week ago, that I was acquainted with everything worth reading 
in German belles lettres, from the Niebelungenlied down to Tieck’s last 
novel” <xxxviii>. Indeed, the contribution of his German literary studies 
to his poetry is mainly the contribution of Tieck, and the letters show an 
interesting development of his thought and his reading away from Goethe 
and Schiller towards the Romantics and particularly towards Tieck, who 
after the death of Schiller held a position in German literature second only 
to Goethe. The importance of Tieck for Beddoes’ poetry has been well 
brought out, among others by Royall Snow.* 

In Géttingen Beddoes made the acquaintance of the dominant trend in 
German appreciation of the mid-eighteen-twenties, which was running 
against Goethe. ‘‘A nearer acquaintance with Goethe has inclined me to 
rate him much lower than I had anticipated; out of his works which fill 
pretty fatly some 30 vols ... 3 at most contain what is really good. As 
a poet he is inferior to his late lordship* and in the novel line somewhere 
about Mackenzie. The hasty Germans have betrayed their literature and 
delivered it to the enemy by exalting him to the supreme godship thereof... 
Their follies about his sitting between Shakespeare and Sophocles are 
laughed at everywhere but in the university pothouses”. (Beddoes is 
writing from Cassel). Goethe battens on the literary remains of Klopstock 
and Wieland. Tieck — his name occurs in this letter <xxiv> for the first 
time — is a representative of “criticism of the truer sort’, for the sake of 
which it is worth while learning German. Beddoes, saturated in the 
Elizabethans, welcomes Tieck’s Elizabethan studies and has high hopes of 
their beneficial effect on German literature; of the second volume of 
Shakespeares Vorschule he writes: “the young folk will then become 
acquainted with our literary commoners, the steps up to Shakespeare, and 
if they do not grow giddy on the ascent, will have an opportunity of 
contemplating, from the sides and terraces of this mountainous poetry, the 
molehill which Goethe and Schiller have thrown up and called the German 
Parnasse”’. Some months later he writes that he has given up Schiller 
(“he’s never original”) but “Goethe is something like, though not very”; 
even so, he advises his friend to read William Taylor's translation of 
Iphigenie <xxix>. Six months after this he praises Tieck’s Dichterleben, 
but has hard words to say about the German drama, which he evidently 
rates as low or lower even than the English. “Here is a Dr Raupach,® 
who lays a tragedy or two a year — mostly windeggs — but he’s the 
best of the folks about Melpomene’s sepulcre in Germany. Schiller, you 
know, took her out of the critical pickle she lies in, and made a few lucky 
galvanic experiments with her, so that the people thought she was alive 


3 Royall H. Snow, T. L. Beddoes: Poet and Eccentric, New York 1928. 
4 Byron, of whom Beddoes had no high opinion. 


5 Later <xxxvii> he is “a very windy poet” and later still <xlii> a “Caliban”, 
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when she was only kicking ... Goethe is preparing a new edition of his 
rhymed and prosy commissions. Who'll buy?” <xxxi>. A few days 
later this train of thought is continued. “If literature has fallen into bad 
hands in England, it is little worse off than in Germany, for living and 
active are few writers above a secondary rank,® and they almost unknown 
beyond the shadow of the eagle’s wings”. Jean Paul did not please him; 
he was inferior to Lamb, and “in general he is little better than a pedantical 
punster’”” — a strange judgement from the future author of the wildly 
punning Antistraussianischer Gruss. Birger he rates highly — the poet 
of Lenore struck an answering chord in the poet of Death's Jest Book (then 
just “finished in the rough”) — and he thinks that he had more of the 
“right translunary thing’ than his critic, Schiller. There follows gossip 
about the Schlegels and Goethe: “Friedrich is in Austria and writes puffs 
for the Holy Alliance’; “Goethe married his maidservant and drinks 
brandy” <xxxi>. After this final annihilating — and wildly inaccurate 
— statement, the stage is set for a positive appreciation of Tieck. “I was 
induced to look into some of Tieck’s original writings in consequence of the 
very agreeable impression I received from some critical remarks of his on 
Shakspeare”. Beddoes, here as elsewhere, starts from the Elizabethans. 
We have seen his appreciation of Tieck as a critic, and the first independent 
production of his he read was, naturally enough under the circumstances, 
Dichterleben. Beddoes feels Tieck’s warm imagination and “feeling of the 
actual existence of Shakespeare's men and women” and prefers it to the 
“cold philosophizing abstractions of Schlegel” (August Wilhelm). In 
Tieck’s poetic works he senses a talent akin to his own, exercising itself on 
similar themes, but sunnier and without his own sinister obsession with 
death and dissolution. Tieck is “excessive agreeable reading, with a 
vein of gentle ironic humour which never lets one sleep; he is never very 
strong or deep but altogether displays more general power as a dramatist 
than any of the more celebrated Germans”. Beddoes then goes on to give 
his friend Kelsall a delightful impression of ‘Tieck’s Rotkappchen, 
interspersed with humorous comments of his own, and finishes with his 
elaboration of the songs of the Cuckoo and the Dog in Tieck’s play, which 
show how akin to Tieck Beddoes was in his happier moments — and how 
brilliantly superior in the same vein. 
Tieck wrote :7 


Kuck um dich! Kuck! Kuck! sollst Vorsicht haben ! 
Kuck! kann nicht sprechen, wie ich wollt’; 
Kuck! Kuck! Kuck um dich! der Wolf! 


6 This is an exaggeration. Goethe still had eight years to live. But perhaps Beddoes 
considered him as good as dead already. “Living and active are...” is a characteristic 


Germanism. 
7 These parallels are given by Dr Donner in his notes to the letters. 
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Beddoes elaborates : 


Cook — for Grandam-koo another time 
Gook not koo the wood koo-night 
Gook look koo through 
Gook brook koo who 
Gooks lurks koo thee there 
Cuck a wolf or a bear 
Cuck cannot cuck any more 
Spooking for koos is a bore 
Cuckoo — Woe to thee Cuckoo. 


Tieck wrote for the Dog: 


Bau, bau auf deinen Mut nicht zu sehr 
Ich komm’, bau, bau, und knie vor dir her, 
Kann nicht recht sprechen; 

Bau, bau, trau, bau nicht zu sehr, 

Der Wolf kann dich fressen. 


Beddoes elaborates : 


Bow your way home — 
How couldst thou come 
Bow alone vow? 

Boughs cloudy are, 

Cows browse not there, 
Vows wolf to tear 

Bough thou — thee to bits 
I bow now and quit. 


He goes on to extol Tieck’s dramas — Fortunatus, Kaiser Oktavianus etc. 
— far above the Schicksalsdramen which Gillies had been translating and 
which had a certain vogue in England.* But this sunny Tieckian fantasy 
occurs in the same letter which contains Beddoes’ most uncompromising 
statement of his own despair and the primacy of Death <xxxiii>. 

The next letter to Kelsall shows Beddoes at white heat. Goethe, who 
has in any case been declining in his estimation, had published, with 
comments, in Kunst und Altertum (1820) an English poem from an album 
dated 1604, previously published by Beddoes’ own teacher, Benecke — 
wisely enough, without comment — in the Wiinschelruthe (1818). This 
came to Beddoes’ notice, and without preamble he launches forth on this 
subject to Kelsall, oblivious, as he says, of “the laws and purposes of 
correspondence” <xxxiv>. Goethe had incautiously not only translated 
the poem, but attributed it to Shakespeare (it was signed W.S.). One 
can think of few things which would infuriate Beddoes more: the brandy- 
drinking Goethe lays hands on Shakespeare and attributes to him an 
inferior poem. “Here grunteth the old pig of Weimar’ says Beddoes, 
giving Goethe's words, and then his counterarguments come tumbling out. 
This is not the place to discuss them. But he goes on to a definite 


8 See Schirmer, op. cit., p. 34 ff. 
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pronouncement about the expression of personal emotions in poetry which 
is important for his own work and at the same time indicates what seems 
to have repelled him about Goethe himself — an indecent laying bare of 
the soul, the Bruchstiicke einer grossen Konfession; perhaps this is why he 
so disliked Tasso, though the reasons he gave for it are quite other: perhaps 
also the perfect harmony of Iphigenie concealed the personal confession 
it contains from Beddoes and thus enabled him to speak consistently 
favourably of it. Goethe, he continues, is ‘‘an old fellow of letter-press, 
... Who would send the paper wet with his own heart's blood to the printer, 
that fools might wonder and bookmen adore his art”. “I ... will not again 
draw the veil from my own feelings to gratify the cold prying curiosity of 
such as the million are” he goes on; this perhaps explains why he guarded 
Death’s Jest Book so jealously, constantly adding to it and never publishing 
it. It looks forward too to his sweeping condemnation of autobiography 
ten years later as “the result of mere vanity — not excepting those of 
St Augustine and Rousseau” where he seems to have had Dichtung und 
Wahrheit in mind, the more so as he goes on: ‘falsehood in the mask 
and mantle of truth’’ <liii>. Even so, it does not prevent him from seeing 
the merit of Goethe’s Helena, which he read on its appearance in 1827; 
though he says he found ‘nothing very extraordinary” in it, he has very 
acute words of appreciation to say of it <xxxv>. It is at this stage that he 
feels that he is growing away from poetry, English and German, and 
evidently despairs of his own ability as a poet. He would “rather read 
a new book on anatomy than a new poem, English or German... I would 
really not give a shilling for anything I have written, nor sixpence for 
anything I am likely to write’. Men like Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
with ability superior to his own, had achieved little, he thought, and he 
was inclined to prefer “Apollo's pillbox to his lyre” <xxxv>. 

Two years later, after this crisis is passed, he resists with difficulty the 
temptation to gibe at Goethe in Death’s Jest Book. He mentions him in 
the same breath with Chateaubriand, but decides to refrain from adverse 
comment, remarking that “the former must not be, even in jest, ridiculed by 
any one who has a sense of his very great and various merits’. He is 
coming to a fairer appreciation of Goethe for the time being; Faust is 
“good and stirring poetry’. Yet his heart goes out to the Romantics, and 
he rates Oehlenschlager as ‘‘one of the very first of continental dramatists, 
perhaps the first, far above Miillner, Grillparzer,? Raupach, Immermann 
&c’"’, who had been introduced to the English public by Gillies <xxxviii>. 
Goethe is on a level with Tieck, in the third rank of poets; the first 
comprises Aeschylus and Shakespeare, the second Camoens and Dante, and 
then “lower down, many French and English accomplished rhymers; — 
and now Goethe, Tieck &’’. He feels at a distance from poetry altogether 
and is considering the hierarchy of poets sine ira et studio. He goes on 


® Grillparzer was known in England mainly as te author of the Ahnfrau. Schirmer, 
on.-cit, p. 95, 
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to talk about Tieck, praising William Lovell — “a capital thing: indeed a 
is always clever... I have learnt much from his writings, from him and 
Wieland?® more than any German writer’. It is in this letter that he 
cautiously announces his discovery of Kleist — a tribute indeed to his taste 
and independence of judgement. A curious confusion between Ewald 
von Kleist and the dramatist had prevented him from reading the dramas, 
because he had seen a poor translation of the Frithling ‘‘and I hate poems 
about the seasons”. He had read Kathchen von Heilbronn by chance™ 
and been “very agreeably surprised. My criticism is never worth much 
touching poetry of a loftier character, but I confess I am inclined to look 
upon Kleist as a person of very great talent for the romantic drama, there 
is evidently an inoculation from the Shakespearian vein in the piece, and a 
nature and simplicity which sends howling the pompous pasteboard 
affectations of Miillner, Raupach and other Calibans...” <xlii>. Here 
is the sort of praise Beddoes did not easily bestow: very great talent, 
inoculation from the Shakespearian vein, nature and simplicity. He is 
weighing his words carefully. Perhaps he felt a certain kinship with that 
desperate spirit, whose suicide he mentions. Unfortunately he does not 
speak of him again, though perhaps he may have followed up his mention 
(in the same letter) of the Prinz von Homburg by reading it later. Here 
was a German dramatist who could rival the Elizabethans in force of 
expression and violence of passion and whose outlook would have appealed 
to Beddoes’ own deep-seated hopeless pessimism. It would be interesting 
to know whether he preferred him to Oehlenschlager. 

The appreciation of Kleist indicates an impending revulsion from Goethe; 
there can have been few people at that time who could appreciate both 
fairly. But with Beddoes away from Goethe means towards Tieck. He 
is interested in English translations of Tieck: “I should wish to introduce 
him to the English as he deserves.? I think he would be, and know he 
ought to be, much more relished than Goethe, who after all is only a name 
in England” <xliii>. It is still Dichterleben that he has principally in 
mind; Tieck is partially identified for him with his beloved Elizabethans, 
This is 1831. For six years there is no important mention of German 
literature in Beddoes’ correspondence, which for this period is fragmentary 
indeed. But again in 1837 <liii> he returns to Tieck and Dichterleben: 
“T., a writer whom I prefer very much to the Goethe about whom the folks 
in your isle, who manage to wade through his treacherous pages on the 
back of some square fat dictionary, are all gone stark staring mad”** He 
considers Tieck’s Camoens story (Tod des Dichters, 1833) “the most 


10 The mention of Wieland is odd. Perhaps Beddoes was attracted to him, as he was 
to Tieck, by his pioneer work on Shakespeare. 

™ Beddoes probably came to Kleist through his interest in Tieck, who had edited Kleist’s 
collected works in 1826 and had done a great deal to put him before the public eye. 

12 There is no mention of Beddoes in E, H. Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck in England, 
Princeton, 1931. 

13° Carlyle’s propaganda for Goethe had begun in the twenties, 
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perfect of his, and consequently of German, human fictions”. He regrets 
that Tieck’s other works are unknown in England, and tells an amusing 
story about the overestimation of Friedrich Schlegel among Tory High 
Churchmen in England. The sudden bitter passage about autobiography 
also occurs in this letter, showing that the jests, fantasies etc, in the 
correspondence are all means of distracting Beddoes’ friends, and to some 
extent Beddoes himself, from the real problems of his inner life. ‘Don’t 
care a Zephyr as long as I have cash, good spirits and foolery in brain” 
<liii>. 

After this point there is a hiatus of seven years in the extant 
correspondence with Kelsall and Procter, filled with letters to relatives 
separated widely in place and more so in inclination from everything that 
he himself was interested in, with the exception of his young cousin W. M. 
Beddoes, who was preparing to study medicine in Germany. The letters 
to him are filled with sage advice “off the record” about medical studies 
at German universities, but German literature is not touched upon. The 
fragmentary letter to Phillips of September 1839 <lvii> reports the 
disturbances in Ziirich that year and Beddoes’ intention of leaving that city. 
His next comments on German literature in the letters date from 1844. 
He remarks adversely on the new building of the University of Basel, ‘‘in 
which teachers of mediocrity will soon dictate to empty benches” (Beddoes, 
presumably, identifies himself in spirit with Ziirich! He had just missed 
getting a chair there); tells an apocryphal tale about Holbein, comments on 
Paracelsus’ burning of the books of Galen with a certain tone of envy; 
remarks on the new Goethe monument at Frankfurt, with a side hit at 
Hermann und Dorothea (‘stiff and disagreeable’); returns to the charge 
in the matter of Tieck’s superiority to Schlegel as a critic of Shakespeare: 
and deals a shrewd blow in passing at Carlyle — ‘‘who does not understand 
German nowadays? who is not acquainted with German literature since 
Lessing? Always excepting Mr Carlyle’, whose pontifications had 
evidently irritated him <Ixii>. 

Two further letters, written to his sister from the hospital in Basel where 
he had been taken after the failure of his first attempt at suicide, contain 
a flood of garrulity — some of it very shrewd — on German things, the 
object being to distract his sister's attention from his real circumstances. 
She had asked him to recommend a good German book. “Dreary and 
dull is dear Mr. Schopenhauer” (but it was not usual in 1848 to have read 
him at all; Beddoes’ reading was wide indeed); he writes down Henrik 
Steffens (“tells as little truth as possible, I wot, in his erlebtes’’), 
recommends Varnhagen’s works and especially Rahel, whom he prefers 
to “the affectation and mendacious vanity of the ginger-bread Bettina 
Brentano”; recommends Alexander von Ungern-Sternberg (‘‘a Tieckianer’’), 
Henriette von Paalzow (“lengthy but well-laboured”), Auerbach, and 
Ernst Wagner's Die reisenden Maler; speaks with what seems almost 
affection of “old Wolfgang Goethe’; mentions historical works (‘the light 
manufactures (!) of Ranke”) and recommends Gervinus’ history of German 
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literature <Ixviii>. His next, and penultimate, letter, also to his sister, 
continues on Ranke, mentioning an English charge of plagiarism against 
him, switches — astonishingly — to a mention of the appearance of Goethe's 
letters to “a Frau von Stein” (‘they were written during the last century 
and appear to be interesting’’); switches again, abruptly, to the extremely 
acute remark that “the great superiority of the Germans in their poetical 
literature consists however in their translations” (he is presumably thinking 
of Schlegel and his favourite Tieck), and makes rather acid mention of his 
acquaintance Platt’s translation of Uhland’s poems into English verse: 
“it was a difficult and no doubt tedious task, for Uhland’s poetry is nothing 
but language, well coloured phraseology drearily deserted by ideas” <Ixix>. 

This was his last comment on German literature, and a characteristically 
pungent one. It was written on November 8th 1848. On January 26th 1849 
he died by his own hand, bequeathing his physician, Dr Ecklin, “Reade’s 
best stomach-pump’’. 


Cambridge. LEONARD FORSTER. 


Nouvelles Lettres de Mme. de Stael 


‘Mon talent... c'est un talent tout en hardiesses’. 


Mme. de Stael ayant désiré que ses lettres ne soient pas livrées au public, 
sa famille fit longtemps ce qu'elle put pour en empécher, voire méme en 
interdire la publication. Mais le temps passe, et on ne peut pas en vouloir 
au monde d’avoir souhaité connaitre mieux une femme illustre, qui avait 
été en rapports personnels ou en correspondance avec presque toutes les 
personnalités de la politique et de la littérature de son époque, et se vantait 
a juste titre d’avoir exprimé ses idées ‘A tous les grands de la terre’. On 
lit peu ses ceuvres aujourd’hui, mais sa personne, humaine et historique, 
prend un relief singulier. Si cette remarque est vraie, on comprendra 
l'intérét de ses lettres, qui font revivre, précisent et nuancent sa personne. 
A ce propos P. Kohler? disait un jour: ‘Une catastrophe qui effacerait les 
ceuvres complétes de Mme. de Stael serait peut-étre moins cruelle qu'une 
tempéte, qui anéantirait la mémoire de sa personne, et la palpitation encore 
perceptible de son coeur...’ 

Depuis le jour déja lointain, o1 Mme. Lenormant publiait ses lettres a 
Mme. Récamier et a la Grande-Duchesse de Saxe-Weimar (1862), nous 
avons vu paraitre quelque vingt-cing séries de lettres, plus ou moins longues, 


1 Pierre Kohler: Mme. de Stael et la Suisse. Lausanne, Payot, 1916, Introduction. 
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plus ou moins importantes, dont les plus significatives sont sans doute 
celles a Necker, 4 M. de Stael, 4 Benjamin Constant, a John Rocca, 
a Maurice O'Donnell, & Henri Meister, au roi Joseph et a l’empereur 
Alexandre I. Cette liste vient d'étre complétée fort heureusement d'une 
nouvelle série de lettres 4 Claude Hochet?, que M. Jean Mistler, a qui 
nous devons déja les lettres A Maurice O'Donnell, a tirées des archives de 
M. René de Mieulle. Elles sont au nombre de soixante. 

S'il n’avait pas été en relations avec Mme. de Stael, Claude Hochet 
serait un inconnu pour nous, au méme titre que Meister, O'Donnell, 
le Baron Voght et quelques autres. L'amitié de Corinne I'arrache a l'oubli. 
Né 4 Paris en 1772, il avait débuté dans la littérature, puis fait carriére 
dans l’administration; il devint secrétaire général du Conseil d’Etat. Son 
existence fut marquée de peu d’événements, elle fut réguliére quant a sa 
carriére, et heureuse quant a son mariage, contrairement a celle de ses amis 
Germaine et Benjamin. I] mourut longtemps aprés eux, en 1857. II était 
aussi des familiers de Mme. Récamier, et paraissait parfois dans le cercle 
quelle formait autour du vieux Chateaubriand. Or, on sait que plus d’une 
fois, en quittant ces réunions, le célébre auteur des Martyrs emporta par 
mégarde le manteau de Hochet, qui avait une taille de géant. Si on se 
rappelle que le vicomte était petit, on se plait 4 réver au comique de la 
situation... 

On pourrait dire de Hochet ce qu’Eugéne Ritter® disait déja de Meister, 
que dans la vie de Mme. de Stael il n’a pas joué un des premiers rdles, 
mais seulement les utilités. Il était pour elle un ami fidéle et serviable, 
ce qui demandait, sous Napoléon, une bonne dose de courage. Une fois, 
en 1806, il faillit y perdre son emploi. Pendant que, exilée, elle courait 
les grands chemins de l'Europe, elle avait besoin de quelqu’un, qui lui 
envoyat de Paris des nouvelles politiques ou littéraires. Elle lui demandait 
des services, lui donnait des commissions pour ses amis. Hochet s’en 
acquittait avec dévouement, mais avait, semble-t-il, son franc parler, et 
blessait parfois sa correspondante par des vérités un peu dures. Mais 
c’étaient nuages vite dissipés. Les lettres, qu'elle lui écrit, s’échelonnent 
sur une quinzaine d’années, de 1800 4 1815, celles précisément qui com- 
portent les ‘dix années d’exil’, les plus mouvementées et les plus douloureuses 
de Corinne. II s'y agit en effet souvent d’exil. Mme. de Stael prie Hochet 
de faire comprendre a qui de droit qu'elle renoncerait méme 4 écrire, si on 
la laissait vivre tranquille 4 Paris avec ses amis! MHochet sans doute a 
fait la commission, mais on ne l’a pas cru. Les voyages en Allemagne, en 
Italie, en Suéde, les idées qu’ils suggérent 4 la voyageuse, les livres qu'ils 
lui inspirent, les rencontres qu'elle fait — trés importantes ses premieres 
impressions sur l’Allemagne, qu'il faut mettre en paralléle avec celles des 
lettres a Necker — puis de brusques retours sur elle-méme, nostalgie de 


2 Jean Mistler: Benjamin Constant et Mme. de Stael, ‘Lettres 4 un ami’, Neuchatel, 


Baconniére, 1949. i 
3 Lettres inédites de Mme. de Stael 4 Henri Meister. publiées par Paul Usteri et Eugéne 


Ritter, Paris, Hachette, 1903. 
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la France, monotonie de la vie en Suisse, malgré le grand train de Coppet 
et les représentations de Genéve, tel est encore le contenu de ces lettres. 
N’oublions pas qu’elles sont entremélées de trés intéressantes missives de 
Benjamin Constant au méme Hochet, qui ont un ton plus confidentiel, et 
réfléchissent les tourments et les tracasseries de la fameuse rupture. 
Constant y dépeint sa trop célébre amie avec un curieux mélange de critique 
et d’admiration. Je regrette de ne pas avoir la place de citer. 

On sait que Mme. de Stael n’aimait pas écrire des lettres. Quand elle 
s'y résignait, faute de conversation, elle ne leur donnait de son propre 
aveu, aucun soin. Elle aimait mieux causer qu’écrire, préférait la discussion 
a la méditation, n’étant ni assez calme, ni assez patiente pour s épancher 
dans une lettre; il lui fallait un interlocuteur, une réponse immédiate. Dans 
sa correspondance elle ne développe pas diidées, ne discute pas de 
problémes; elle les touche, les indique a4 la hate. Elle n’y fait guére de 
descriptions, ne s'arréte a rien, est toujours pressée. Elle n’a pas le temps 
ni le goiit de faire de la littérature, et déteste les ‘belles’ lettres, en pensant 
sans doute a celles de sa mére, dont elle sentait trop bien les défauts. 

Elle écrivait donc avec une nonchalance de grande dame, omettant le 
millésime, se passant parfois des négligences de style et méme des obscurités. 
avec le désordre de Ja conversation, pour se persuader, comme elle disait, 
qu'elle parlait. Il lui fallait une occasion précise pour prendre la plume, 
des nouvelles a demander, des explications 4 fournir. Mais d'un fait 
a l'autre, d'une idée a l'autre, sa pensée court prestement, et y méle des 
remarques, des considérations, de brefs commentaires, profonds ou spirituels, 
dans lesquels apparait soudain, comme dans un éclair, le génie de cette 
femme exceptionnelle. Que de suggestions en peu de mots! Certes, elle 
ne se mettait pas en frais. Elle ne mettait dans ses lettres, comme disait 
sa cousine Necker de Saussure, que l’esprit qu'elle ne pouvait s’empécher 
d'avoir. Et voici précisément ce qui en fait le charme: d’avoir été écrites 
si simplement par une femme de génie. Si l'on peut y regretter un certain 
laisser-aller, on doit d’autre part reconnaitre que leur abandon naturel, leur 
vivacité, leur spontanéité sont des qualités inappréciables.. Elles rendent 
un son d’absolue vérité, et Mme. de Stael, pour reprendre un mot de Vinet, 
y est tout entiére, 


Bale. O. Kuru. 
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Some Characteristic Symbols in 


Herman Melville’s Works 


There are various ways of obtaining a deeper understanding of a writer’s 
mind and character. The usual one interprets the manifold biographical 
data; but owing to the accidental lack of highly important facts this method 
is frequently deficient and bound to be unsatisfactory, as often it cannot 
solve the most crucial problems. Then there is the possibility of getting 
at least a comprehensive, though rather superficial look into a writer's soul 
by analysing his style. This method may unveil certain important sub- 
conscious traits and secrets, but is not always able to push far enough 
beyond general statements. Moreover, there is a third way, which will be 
tried in the following essay. It consists in a direct psychological inter- 
pretation of the favourite and most salient symbols and subjects as symptoms 
betraying the hidden and unconscious springs in the writer's soul. This 
method may be considered as dangerously exposed to arbitrary conclusions: 
but as these are submitted to every reader's critical examination, any grosser 
error or exaggeration will easily be corrected. 

It is a well-known fact that with almost every writer certain favourite 
symbols recur throughout his writings. They often play the part of a 
key-word in a play, being the signal for a specially significant passage. 
It is as if these symbols had a magic power to rouse the innermost thoughts 
and feelings of the writer in the act of creating. ‘This is particularly the 
case with Herman Melville and, as he himself was quite conscious of the 
fact and made use of it for artistic effects, he provides us with sufficient 
material to apply his own method to himself. 

Like Janus, man has a double profile, one turned to the visible, the other 
to the inner world. To Melville, who never tired of digging deeper and 
deeper into their backgrounds, both were problematic to the highest degree. 
This is demonstrated especially in Moby Dick and in Pierre.’~? 

His attitude towards the visible world is expressed in the often quoted 
passages from Moby Dick: ‘All visible objects ... are but as pasteboard 
masks’; or ‘some certain significance lurks in all things’. So this ‘real 
world’ of the unsophisticated looker-on is to him but like the writing of an 
invisible hand. Behind the silent wall lurk mythological monsters and 
demons, symbolizing to him the true forces of nature. This is particularly 


(Abbreviation for Pierre: P., for White-Jacket: WJ., for Confidence-Man: CM.) 

1 P, Appalling is the soul of a man! Better might one be pushed off into the 
material spaces beyond the uttermost orbit of our sun, than once feel himself fairly 
afloat in himself! 

2 P. Deep, deep, and still deep and deeper must we go, if we would find out the 
heart of a man; descending into which is as descending a spiral stair in a shaft, without 
any end, and where that endlessness is only concealed by the spiralness of the stair, and 
the blackness of the shaft. 
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shown in Moby Dick, a book which is primarily a description of a modern 
initiation into what the ancient Greeks called the ‘Major Mysteries’. 

But the attempt at pushing in the opposite direction through the vaporous 
phantoms of his soul was not less desperate and vain. From behind the 
intellectual and rational surface of human thoughts and sentiments spring 
forth images and dreams, which are no abstract symbols only, but full of 
hidden and hideous significance and loaded with irrational passions. 
Where do they come from? Are they old forgotten personal reminiscences 
or eruptions of the vast memory of mankind? At any rate, they have a 
fascinating and highly inspiring power and often provoke the sublimest 
passages. This is particularly the case in Pierre, an incomparable book 
which may justly be called a description of a modern initiation into what 
the ancient Greeks called the ‘Minor Mysteries’. 

All the symbols shoot up from uncontrollable depths and so lay open 
the most secret springs and motives in Melville’s subconscious being. They 
clearly show the constructive forces of his life and character and are in 
fact the transcendental impulses of humanity fashioning history and man. 
Both ways we penetrate into the imaginative and inspirative underground of 
our universe, from which, in past ages, originated the old myths of Gods 
and Deities. 

In his attitude towards life Melville shows two characteristics. He is 
full of a sound appetite for the gratification of sensual life, while, at the 
same time, his acute curiosity and intelligence lead him to explore all the 
riddles and problems of our entangled world. In the course of his life, 
however, he learns how delusive and fugitive the joys are and how 
unravellable the Cretan labyrinth.* This leads him to the suspicion that 
there is no solution at all and that God himself is unable to account for 
his creation.*~® 


3 P. He did not see, that even when thus combined, all was but one small mite, 
compared to the latent infiniteness and inexhaustibility in himself; that all the great 
books in the world are but the mutilated shadowings-forth of invisible and eternally 
unembodied images in the soul; so that they are but mirrors, distortedly reflecting to 
us our own things; and never mind what the mirror may be, if we would see the object, 
we must look at the object itself, and not at its reflection. 

4 Weaver (letter): We incline to think that the problem of the Universe is like the 
Freemason’s mighty secret, so terrible to all children. It turns out, at last, to consist in 
a triangle, a mallet, and an apron, — nothing more! We incline to think that God 
cannot explain His own secrets, and that He would like a little information upon certain 
points Himself. We mortals astonish Him as much as He us. 

5 P. Ten million things were as yet uncovered to Pierre. The old mummy lies 
buried in cloth on cloth; it takes time to unwrap this Egyptian king. Yet now, forsooth, 
because Pierre began to see through the first superficiality of the world, he fondly weens 
he has come to the underlayered substance. But, far as any geologist has yet gone down 
into the world, it is found to consist of nothing but surface stratified on surface. To its 
axis, the world being nothing but superinduced superficies. By vast pains we mine into 
the pyramid; by horrible gropings we come to the central room; with joy we espy the 


sarcophagus; but we lift the lid — and no body is there! — appallingly vacant as vast 
is the soul of a man! 
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With an already typically modern clearness of insight and undaunted 
courage, he struggles with the Sphinx and at the same time glorifies life. 
He could transform Nature into a melodious cosmic dream and then 
unmask her as a shameless harlot. The faculty of creating the highest 
bliss and beauty as well as the cruellest disillusionment was his. The strain 
within his mind, produced by such contradictory forces, sharpened his 
self-consciousness to a dangerous degree (Pierre: ‘I write precisely as I 
please’.) It is this strain that accounts for most of Melville’s eccentricities, 
So apparent especially in his style.® Long before Nietzsche and other more 
recent writers, he was intensely aware of the unfathomableness of the visible 
and the relativity of the moral universe.?’ His works are full of symbols 
giving expression to this discovery. 


Before we go into details, let us classify the heterogeneous symbols, as 
this will provide us with the first result of our analysis. 

We need not emphasize the well-known fact that to Melville almost 
every thing or act is apt to be turned into a symbol. This is amply 
demonstrated in Moby Dick, where the numerous details of the whaling life 
are all provided with a mystic meaning; not only the sea as a whole, or the 
masthead, or Cape Horn; but often the most trivial tools and implements 
of nautical life. 

But what we are specially interested in here are the symbols taken from 
a literary or historic past. On closer examination we are astonished at 
seeing that they belong to three or four very similar strata. The first 
layer is formed by characters from the Bible, principally from the Old 
Testament. So we frequently find allusions to Hagar and Ishmael, to 
Hiob, to Solomon the Wise (especially Ecclesiastes), to Jonah and even 
to Cain. The most outstanding figure, however, is Ahab in his frantic 
chase of the White Whale. Most probably Isabel in Pierre is drawn from 
the same stock and is a reminiscence of Ahab’s wife, the sorceress Jezebel 
(I. Book of Kings, 19 and 21). Now and then we also meet with Lazarus 
of the New Testament. Most of these symbols are taken from a passionate 
and magical sphere, and there are only very few brighter figures with an 
olympic character as, for instance, Jacob, with whom Benjamin Franklin is so 
strikingly put together in Jsrael Potter. In this layer of symbols, therefore, 
we recognize the effects of an austere Puritanical education where God is 
essentially a cruel and punishing tyrant. 

A second layer provides the numerous figures taken from Greek 
Mythology, e.g., the Fates (the Three Weird Ones), Gorgon, Medusa, the 
Titans (Enceladus), Prometheus, and Pluto. They all show the same 


6 See W. Weber, Herman Melville, eine stilistische Untersuchung. Basel, 1937. 

7 P. Look: a nothing is the substance, it casts one shadow one way, and another the 
other way; and these two shadows cast from one nothing; these, seems to me, are Virtue 
F- vee WAV ( That a nothing should torment a nothing; for I am a nothing. It is all 
a dream — we dream that we dreamed we dream. 
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characteristics; they are a rebellious progeny of Hades and the subterranean 
realm. The other figures, such as Orpheus and Eurydike or Proserpina 
are their martyrized victims. While the symbols of the first layer abound 
in Moby Dick, those of the second predominate in Pierre, thus forming a 
strange contrast to the otherwise typical New England scene. 

A third layer leads us into the twilight of old Egyptian history and 
legend with the mysterious Sphinxes, gigantic Pyramids, the mummies; it 
even conjures up the dismembered Osiris. There is exactly the same gloom 
as in the preceding spheres, and the only brighter figure among them is 
Memnon with his tragic death. 

Below this Egyptian layer, we vaguely distinguish a series of still darker 
and more enigmatic strata. There we find the old Hindoo conception of 
the three monstrous tortoises carrying the universal cope on their backs 
(The Encantadas). On the Galapagos we shudderingly feel as if we were 
thrown back into a Lemurian hell, and on the Berkshire Hills in the initial 
chapter of Israel Potter we are deeply impressed by the landscape built with 
scoria of the moon. Finally, at the bottom of it all, we dimly discern the 
dark origin of our cosmic cycle, the demon Principle (Pierre). It is evident 
that these symbols, too, are of the same kind as the rest of them: black, 
grim, and hopeless. Such is the background from which Herman Melville's 
intensest inspiration rose. It looks as if these various layers with their 
surprisingly uniform gloom were unrecognized recollections of long 
forgotten former experiences haunting the writer now. 


After this we will follow a more psychological trend in order to interpret 
the symbols. 

One of the most salient traits in Melville’s writing is the way he considers 
himself an outcast both in the natural creation and the social world. From 
the very beginning of his literary career — and probably even before — 
he is haunted by the idea that he is, like Ishmael and Hagar, driven out 
into the desert. This idea takes many shapes; thus we recognize it in the 
disguise of Lazarus, of Jonah, of Hiob, or of that pitiful mysterious head 
in Doctor Cuticle’s cabinet (WJ). They are all instances of the old biblical 
statement of how Adam and Eve were driven out of Paradise. This symbol, 
_ however, expresses to Melville more than a mere myth: it is a deeply-felt 
philosophic truth, though the reason of the exile remains obscure. 

Hence the terrible aspect of this our physical reality, which appears under 
the horrid image of the Three Weird Ones (the Fates), or the petrifying 


8 Pp. | Fain, then, for one moment, would he have recalled the thousand sweet illusions of 
Life; :ho’ purchased at the price of Life’s Truth; so that once more he might not feel 


himself driven out an infant Ishmael into the desert, with no maternal Hagar to accompany 
and comfort him. 
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Gorgon, or Medusa," To his intellectual faculties the objective world 
is a mysterious Sphinx or a pyramid.” In vain do even Titans (or 
Enceladus) rebel against this constitution of the universe. In all these 
symbols Melville gives vent to his utter desperation. No possibility for 
him of admitting free will. All is blind Fate — though he frets and fumes 
and fights at the thought, and in the same breath seems to discover that it 
is the secret law of his own eternal Ego.%* And this inscrutable cruel 
antagonist often assumes the shape of a gigantic mountain, so in Mardi 
Mount Apo, in Pierre Mount of the Titans, the prototype of them all being 
the often mentioned real Mount Greylock. We are strangely reminded 
of Goethe’s Marchen, where the shadow of the Giant-Mountain plays much 
the same part. Nor does Melville see any possibility of admitting evolution; 
everything is eternal aimless reiteration. By so often conjuring up these 
intolerable conceptions, he instinctively batters at the stolid obstacle that 
prevents his unfettered flight into more blissful understanding. All his 
life was such a titanic assault to force Heaven to deliver its secrets. One 
of the finest scenes in Pierre gives expression to this: the scene where Pierre 
creeps under the Memnon Stone to challenge death. In every courageous 
and righteous man such a maddening conception must needs call forth 
boundless rebellion. Melville's extremely sensitive moral being had but 
scorn and pride to fling into the face of Fate. He felt, like Memnon, or 
Hamlet, a victim of adverse circumstances,° Like Cain or Prometheus, 


® P. And here again, not unreasonably, might invocations go up to those Three Weird 
Ones, that tend Life’s Loom. 

10 P. Thou Black Knight, that with visor down, thus confrontest me, and mockest at 
me! Lo! I strike through thy helm, and will see thy face, be it Gorgon! 

11 Wy. There is a fable about a painter moved by Jove to the painting of the head of 
Medusa. Though the picture was true to life, yet the poor artist sickened at the sight 
of what his forced pencil had drawn. Thus, borne through my task toward the end, my 
own soul now sinks at what I myself have portrayed. 

12 P. And, as among the rolling sea-like sands of Egypt, disordered rows of broken 
Sphinxes lead to the Cheopian pyramid itself; so this long acclivity was thickly strewn with 
enormous rocky masses, grotesque in shape, and with wonderful features on them, which 
seemed to express that slumbering intelligence visible in some recumbent beasts — beasts 
whose intelligence seems struck dumb in them by some sorrowful and inexplicable spell. 
13 WJ. But all events are mixed in a fusion indistinguishable. What we call Fate is 
even, heartless, and impartial; not a fiend to kindle bigot flames, nor a philanthropist to 
espouse the cause of Greece. We may fret, fume, and fight; but the thing called Fate 
everlastingly sustains an armed neutrality. — Yet though all this be so, nevertheless, in 
our own hearts, we mould the whole world’s hereafters; and in our own hearts we 
fashion our own gods. Each mortal casts his vote for whom he will to rule the worlds; 
I have a voice that helps to shape eternity; and my volitions stir the orbits of the furthest 
suns. In two senses, we are precisely what we worship. Ourselves are Fate. 

14 CM. The grand points of human nature are the same to-day as they were a thousand 
years ago. The only variability in them is in expression, not in feature. 
15 DP. Herein lies an unsummed world of grief. For in this plaintive fable we find 
embodied the Hamletism of the antique world; the Hamletism of three thousand years ago: 
‘The flower of virtue cropped by a too rare mischance.’ And the English tragedy is 
but Egyptian Memnon, Montaignized and modernized; for being but a mortal man 


Shakespeare had his fathers too. 
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Ahab and Pierre run with a will into utter ruin, because they cannot stoop 
to stupid necessity and conquer their pride. But this is only the outer 
aspect; the reverse side is there too: black despair, often expressed, even 
mingled with provoking haughtiness.1¢-7 But throughout his sutferings he 
has but one thought: to enhance the glory of man as a god. This is best 
shown in the admirable figure of Hunilla of The Encantacas. In Israel 
Potter this mood is a little muffled, but not less vehement. It is the result 
of his recognition of man’s impotence and defencelessness against Fate. 
The consummate symbol of this desperation is the son of the Titans, 
Enceladus, who is so masterfully shown haunting Pierre in his dreams 


foreshadowing his final suicide. 

To what an extent this revolt led Melville is only hinted at in certain 
reflections and remarks on Dante's Inferno and Shakespeare's Hamlet.*-” 
What he conceals, however, we can easily guess, though he shuns a 
straightforward confession; all the more so as in another passage in Pierre 
he unintentionally discloses his own proceeding.” 

In this plight Melville strikingly resembles a famous French writer, Blaise 
Pascal, who by the tormenting strain of the two contradictory forces in his 
mind was led to a deeper understanding of Christian faith. He gave up 
his pride before a spiritual reality and found infinite solace in Christ. Did 


16 P, On my strong faith in ye Invisibles, I stake three whole felicities, and three whole 
lives this day. If ye forsake me now, — farewell to Faith, farewell to Truth, farewell 
to God; exiled for aye from God and man, I shall declare myself an equal power with 
both; free to make war on Night and Day, and all thoughts and things of mind and matter, 
which the upper and the nether firmaments do clasp! 

17 P. Ye heavens, that have hidden yourselves in the black hood of the night, I call to 
ye! If to follow Virtue to her uttermost vista, where common souls never go; if by that 
I take hold ‘on hell, and the uttermost virtue, after all, prove but a betraying pander to the 
monstrousest vice, — then close in and crush me, ye stony walls, and into one gulf let all 
things tumble together ! 

18 P, Dante! Night's and Hell's poet he. No, we will not open Dante... Damned 
be the hour I read in Dante! more damned than that wherein Paolo and Francesca 
read in, fatal Launcelot ! 

P. His burst of impatience against the sublime Italian, Dante, arising from that poet 
being the one who, in a former time, had first opened to his shuddering eyes the infinite 
cliffs and gulfs of human mystery and misery. 

19 P. Uppermost and most conspicuous among the books were the Inferno of Dante, 
and the Hamlet of Shakespeare ...... Fortunately for the felicity of the Dilettante in 
Literature, the horrible allegorical meanings of the Inferno, lie not on the surface; but 
unfortunately for the earnest and youthful piercers into truth and reality, those horrible 
meanings, when discovered, infuse their poison into a spot previously unprovided with 
that sovereign antidote of a sense of uncapitulable security, which is only the possession 
of the furthest advanced and profoundest souls... Now indeed did all the fiery floods in 
the Inferno, and all the rolling gloom in Hamlet suffocate him at once in flame and smoke. 
20 P. With the soul of an Atheist, he wrote down the godliest things; with the feelings 
of misery and death in him, he created forms of gladness and life. For the pangs in his 
heart, he put down hoots on the paper. And every thing else he disguised under the 
so conveniently adjustable drapery of all-stretchable Philosophy. For the more and the 
more that he wrote, and the deeper and deeper that he dived, Pierre saw the everlasting 
elusiveness of Truth; the universal lurking insincerity of even the greatest and purest 
written thoughts. Like knavish cards, the leaves of all great books were covertly packed. 
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Melville follow a similar path? Certainly he did not reach the same goal. 
On examining his evolution as regards this particular point, we can easily 
trace the various steps of his transformation. In Mardi he gives his ideas 
on Christianity in the country of Serenia; he there develops a sort of religion 
of the heart (Alma). But his description does not convince us at all, as 
it makes a rather abstract and theoretical impression. And so it-is in the 
final chapter of Israel Potter. In Moby Dick, then, we meet but with 
sheer revolt and hatred, which is brought to a climax in Pierre. It is in 
this book that he reveals the secret reasons for his doubt and tribulations, 
ie. in the beautiful chapter on the Sermon on the Mount. This Sermon is 
frequently alluded to also elsewhere, especially in The Confidence-Man. 
We clearly. understand that Melville had found a purer, sincerer, more 
spiritual notion of Christianity (the only true one), but as this violently 
clashed with the traditional and consecrated forms of the churches, he 
raged and railed at them as Ethan Allen had done in his English prison. 
Unfortunately, Melville was unable to free himself from the innumerable 
bonds that fettered him to the past. So the whole of Clarel is a long 
pamphlet against hypocritical Christendom. It is in Israel Potter only that 
we feel a slight appeasement; the frantic cry has become a stifled, heart- 
breaking sob. At last, in the famous final scene of Billy Budd, the first 
symbolic ray of sunshine breaks through the clouds, transfiguring the tragic 
end of the innocent sailor. But it is more a half-instinctive artistic device 
than the expression of Melville’s own philosophy, and I firmly believe he 
would have denied the conclusions we are tempted to draw from it, as many 
critics have done. Nevertheless, in the end, he had certainly come very 
close — practically, not consciously — to what we consider not only stoic 
submission to God's inscrutable will, but a meek, though silent ‘Yes’. 

On his way to that heroic resignation, he had gathered many deep 
thoughts and symbols that had ripened his soul. So we find in some of 
his letters, quoted by Minnigerode, the adequate simile of his own titerary 
fame, the flowering aloe; or in another one to Hawthorne, quoted by 
Weaver, that of the hidden seed in an Egyptian pyramid.?* Once, in a 
flash of sublime inspiration, he understands the mystic significance of the 
Holy Supper, and he even recognizes it to be a modification of the old 


21 Minnigerode, Letters: How natural then — though vain — in your friend to desire 
a place in it (literature) for a plant, which ... may possibly ... flower like the aloe, a 
hundred years hence — or not flower at all, which is more likely by far, for some aloes 
never flower ... let me supplementarily hint that a bit of old parchment (from some old 
Arabic M.S.S. on Astrology) tied around each volume, and sealed on the back w: a 
Sphinx and never to be broken till the aloe flowers — would not be an unsuitable device 
for the bookbinding of ‘Mardi’. 

22 Weaver (letter): I am like one of those seeds taken out of the Egyptian Pyramids, 
which, after being three thousand years a seed and nothing but a seed, being planted in 
English soil, it developed itself, grew to greenness, and then fell to mould. So I. Until I 
was twenty-five, I had no development at all. From my twenty-fifth year I date my life. 
... But I feel that I am now come to the inmost leaf of the bulb, and that shortly the 


flower must fall to the mould. 
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myth of the dismembered Osiris (or Dionysos)2* His final attitude 
towards life is anticipated in Pierre, where he gives his conception of a 
heroic cosmogony.”* 


With a view to the whole, we can sum up our impressions by stating 
that Melville is certainly not an Apollinian writer. This element in him 
is only accidental. He is a fundamentally Dionysian, or even demoniac 
and titanic writer. All his lyric descriptions and dithyrambic outbreaks 
serve only as a contrast to his one central idea, which he is eager to drive 
home: That the whole universe (not only civilisation), with beauty and 
happiness and all, is a monstrous lie. And as only very few men were 
bold and sharp-sighted enough for this discovery, he rapturously exalts 
these. That is why he admires Solomon the Wise, and Dante, and 
Shakespeare; and that is what makes him scoff at Emerson and the 
Transcendentalists, or at Plato, Spinoza, and. Goethe, whom he so often 
mentions in one breath2®> It is also the simple truth that lies behind 
Pierre’s Ambiguities or the unfinished tale of The Confidence-Man. 

After having thus disclosed the innermost secret in Melville’s sanctuary, 
we have but to add a few personal remarks. Though we do not accept 
his conclusions, we cannot but sincerely admire and venerate him as a man 
no less than as a writer. The persistence of his search for truth and 
harmony, his rejection of every foul compromise with shallow religion and 
tradition, show him, to our mind, as an exceptionally strong and manly 
genius, who ranks among the greatest writers of the world. Maybe the 
reason he did not give up his fight was because he had an inkling that 
somewhere — in spite of everything —- there was a mysterious entrance 
to the Arcana of Gods, but that he only had not found it yet. 


Basel. WALTER WEBER. 


23° Weaver (letter): Whence came you, Hawthorne? By what right do you drink from 
my flagon of life? And when I put it to my lips — lo, they are yours and not mine. 
I feel that the Godhead is broken up like the bread at the Supper, and that we are the 
pieces. Hence this infinite fraternity of feeling. 

24 P. The first worlds made were winter worlds; the second made, were vernal worlds; 
the third, and last, and perfectest, was this summer world of ours. In the cold and nether 
spheres, preachers preach of earth, as we of Paradise above ... We lived before, and 
shall live again; and as we hope for a fairer world than this to come; so we came from 
one less fine. From each successive world, the demon Principle is more and more 
dislodged; he is the accursed clog from chaos, and thither, by every new translation, we 
drive him further and further back again ... 

25  P. Plato, and Spinoza, and Goethe, and many more belong to this guild of self- 
impostors, with a preposterous rabble of Muggletonian Scots and Yankees, whose vile 


peenees Sul the more bestreaks the stripedness of their Greek or German Neoplatonical 
originals, 
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A Note on Impressionism in English Verse 


Two distinct kinds of impressionism can be found in English verse in the 
late Victorian period and at the beginning of this century. They are both 
part of the various literary experiments: symbolism, naturalism, followed 
by vorticism, futurism and imagism, so characteristic of the time. These 
experiments were ultimately to lead to the renewal of poetry and of prose. 
This is what makes impressionist verse interesting, even if, for reasons to 
be indicated here, the impressionist experiment was in itself doomed to fail. 

The two kinds of impressionism in verse, which we shall call the imitative 
and the naturalistic, are characterised by their different relation to the art 
of the French painters from which they both derive their names. The first 
of these is based on a direct imitation of some of the most outstanding 
effects achieved by impressionist painters and their immediate forerunners, 
e.g. certain arrangements of colour, like the ‘symphonies’ of blue and gold 
that Whistler had produced under the influence of Japanese colour-prints, 
or a peculiar lightness of the palette or choice of subject, as found in the 
paintings of Degas and Sickert. The effects achieved by this imitative 
impressionism are exclusively visual and mainly decorative. 

The other, freer and more important kind of impressionism, naturalistic 
impressionism, is much more loosely connected with the actual practice of 
the impressionist painters. Here ‘impressionism’ merely denotes a similar 
attitude and a similar subject-matter; life in the great cities, seen in its 
fleeting everyday aspects, with strong stress on atmosphere and nuance. 

Like many other such conveniently vague names, impressionism was 
first used as a term of abuse. It served to record the shock experienced 
by admirers of vaguely idealistic academy pictures when confronted with 
the hold, direct rendering of contemporary subjects by painters like Manet, 
or with the cold, unusual colours of Monet. Zola, Manet’s friend and 
admirer, called this art naturalism. This term, which Zola continued to 
use in preference to impressionism, serves to indicate the intimate relation 
between the new method of direct notation of colour and the new manner 
of prose fiction as practised by Zola, the brothers Goncourt and Joris-Karl 
Huysmans. Naturalism, however, is too narrow a term for such eminently 
luminous, vibrant work as that of Monet or the luxuriant charm of a Renoir. 
The impressionist movement in painting was a rich and many-sided effort, 
which was to develop its own magic and poetry, akin to some of the poetry 
of the symbolists and of Verlaine. 

What is common to all impressionists is a preference for plain, sometimes 
pointedly modern, i.e. contemporary, subject-matter chosen from metropolitan 
life. The ‘impression’ of which the painters spoke so much, was to be 
a direct presentation of the sensuous visual impact of the subject by means 
of a new analytical technique, which rendered the spontaneous qualities of 
atmosphere, light and surface and disregarded everything else. Another 
general feature of impressionism was the avoidance of rhetoric or any 
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heightening of tone. Classical subjects, allegories and all generalising 
abstractions were banned. Painting was to be craftsmanlike, precise and 
definite. It might even be harsh and to some extent critical, as in Degas 
and Sickert’s versions of those time-honoured Bohemian subjects — the 
ballet, the circus and the music-hall. 

Later generations found fault with the impressionist painters for their 
disregard of structure and form and for their indulgence in a riot of 
flat mixed colours, but no one has ever denied them the triumph of having 
been the first to break clean through the tyranny of a convention that had 
run to seed, the convention of the romantic studios in which the chimera 
of a dead romanticism had taken the place of nature. 

To understand the influence that French and English impressionism 
exercised upon some of the poets of the younger generation in late Victorian 
England, two things must be remembered: First, the increasing power and 
authority of French ideas and experiments in that period, partly owing to 
the advocacy of French literature and art by Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, 
Walter Pater, James McNeill Whistler and others and partly owing to 
the gradual disappearance of England's intellectual isolation. 

The second and more important factor that must be borne in mind is 
the condition of English literature, and especially of English poetry, in the 
Nineteen-Seventies and ‘Eighties. The air on the English Parnassus was 
torpid and heavy with scent. The Muses still wore the languid Pre- 
Raphaelite look of the Belle Dame sans Merci. The great tornado of 
Swinburne’s verse, coming after the long and rich harvest of Tennyson's 
poetry had left the field exhausted. All that remained for the younger 
poets was to practise virtuosity in endless variations on the old romantic 
themes. There was plenty of fine academic verse and there were some 
flamboyant outbreaks, like Francis Thompson’s verse, but they only helped 
to show the general exhaustion of poetic diction. There was a mass of 
disembodied words, rhythms and metaphors, which the immense prestige of 
their romantic creators made it difficult to discard. In spite of its rich 
lyrical genius English poetry at this critical moment possessed no Baudelaire 
to sting young poets into revolt. It was at this juncture that poets who 
were in search of new effects turned for suggestions to the other arts and 
tried, amongst many other things, the methods adopted by the French 
impressionist painters. 

The impressionist experiments made by English poets at first shared 
the fate of the art they were intended to renew by being little more than 
curiosities for tired palates, elements of decadent art. This is best seen 
in Oscar Wilde’s highly artificial attempts to transfer his friend Whistler's 
colour symphonies from the canvas to poetry. ‘Impression du matin’ 
(1880) may serve as an example: 


The Thames nocturne of blue and gold 
Changed to a Harmony in grey: 
A barge with ochre-coloured hay 
Dropt from the wharf: and chill and cold 
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The yellow fog came creeping down 

The bridges, till the houses’ walls 

Seemed changed to shadows and St. Paul's 
Loomed like a bubble o'er the town. 


Then suddenly arose the clang 
Of waking life; the streets were stirred 
With country waggons: and a bird 
Flew to the glistening roofs and sang. 


But one pale woman all alone, 
The daylight kissing her wan hair, 
Loitered beneath the gas lamp’s flare, 
With lips of flame and heart of stone. 


The first two stanzas of this poem afford a clear and extreme example of 
imitative impressionism. They derive their effect from Whistler's nocturnes 
and his Japanese treatment of fog effects. These technicalities of the 
palette: ‘nocturne’, ‘harmony in grey’, ‘ochre-coloured’, are used as 
abbreviated substitutes for a poetic statement and show, at the same time, 
the cold artificiality of the experiment. The ‘tour de force’ of writing 
poetry in terms of the painter's studio is not maintained for long. In the 
third stanza, the visual concept is broken by loud contrasts of sound 
and movement that reach melodramatic proportion when Wilde introduces 
the figure of the forlorn prostitute. The collapse of the whole ‘impression’ 
becomes complete with the appearance of the Swinburnian clichés of the 
flaming lips and the stony heart. In Oscar Wilde's gaudily meretricious 
verse impressionism was only one more borrowed décor. 

A cooler and purer impressionist note is struck im the following poem, 
‘At Dieppe: After Sunset’, by Arthur Symons. Symons, poet and critic, 
friend and companion of most of the artists of the Nineties, of which period 
his own work is a highly characteristic manifestation, fulfilled his most 
important mission as an interpreter of French literary tendencies and ideals, 
which he helped to make known among his friends of the Rhymers’ Club. 
Together with his friend Charles Conder, the painter of delicate Watteau- 
esque pastorals, Symons had been staying at Dieppe. Some of the soft and 
exquisite colours loved by Conder reappear in his friend’s little seascape: 


The sea lies quieted beneath 
The after-sunset flush 

That leaves upon the heaped grey clouds 
The grape’s faint purple blush. 


Pale, from a little space in heaven 
Of delicate ivory, 

The sickle-moon and one gold star 
Look down upon the sea. 


Compared with Oscar Wilde's stanzas this little poem will be found to 
give a far more successful translation of visual experience into verse. No 
rhetoric, no reflection, not even the slightest movement, is allowed to mar 
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the static purity and precision of the statement. The impressionist point 
of view is consistently maintained. These undeniable qualities, however, 
are achieved at a price imposed by very severe limitations, which are 
common to all imitative impressionism. 

The self-imposed limitation to purely visual terms restricts the freedom 
of expression to an almost intolerable degree. A single glance at the 
poverty of language in the verbal ‘palette’ compared to the painter's 
immense range of possibilities shows the effect of the handicap on the poet, 
a handicap that is much less serious for the prose writer. Further, a strict 
adherence to the visual, two-dimensional world precludes all narrative and 
nearly all reflection. The impressionist poet, in other words, can develop 
his theme in one dimension only, the visual, sensuous field, in which he is 
a visiting stranger. Impressionism also deprives him of the immense 
resources of the non-visual, the emotive, free poetic associations of the word. 
Impressionist verse cannot rise above the thinness of all exclusively 
descriptive poetry. It remains minor verse. Moreover the consciousness 
of performing in a special medium is apt to introduce a preciousness, from 
which Arthur Symons’ lines are not altogether free. 

It may indeed be asked if such imitative impressionism, like the 
corresponding feat of verse composed to dance tunes (such as Edith 
Sitwell’s experiments in this direction), will ever be more than literary 
curiosities. As a minor literary curiosity, a ‘sport’ and offshoot of the 
admiration of the decadents for French painting, a graceful compliment 
in verse to Manet, Degas and Whistler, imitative impressionism bears 
witness to the intimate relation between the pictorial arts and literature 
that runs through English literature and finds its expression in Hogarth, 
D. G. Rossetti, and many minor artists in both media. 

The situation is somewhat different in the case of naturalistic 
impressionism. The preoccupation with colour and pictorial effects does 
not exist for the naturalistic impressionist in verse. There is outside 
influence here too, with its own problematic aspect, but with this one 
difference that the influence.comes from the neighbouring field of prose. 

It was the considerable technical and intellectual advance that prose had 
gained over verse in the late Victorian era that accounts for the inroads 
of prosaic subject matter and prose methods, that become more and more 
noticeable in poetry as the Nineteenth Century draws to its end. The 
immense prestige of Flaubert and the width and seriousness of contemporary 
English and Continental fiction, deeply impressed the poets and caused 
many of them to be dissatisfied with the traditional modes of poetic 
expression. Compared with the overwhelming modernity and powerful 
grip of the novel on reality, the dim legendary figures of the Arthurian 
Cycle, the mild flowers and brooks of pastoral poets and the love ditties 
of conventional romantic poesy appeared childish, and so did the triolets 
and ballades and roundels compared with the competent adult power and 
precision of Flaubert’s sentences. Should not verse also try to come to 
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grips with modern life and escape the tyranny of rhyme and the lilt of 
conventional metres ? 

One of the first to write a kind of rhymeless naturalist verse ‘avant la 
lettre’ was that intrepid freebooter and pioneer of letters William Ernest 
Henley. Having specialised in highly elaborate French forms, ballades 
and double ballades, which he had filled with his vigorous spirit without 
finding final satisfaction for his poetic vein, Henley, after prolonged silence, 
decided to break the bonds of conventional verse form in favour of ‘those 
unrhyming rhythms in which’, as he says in a later preface, ‘I had tried to 
quintessentialise, as (I believe) one can scarce do in rhyme, my impressions 
of the Old Edinburgh Infirmary’, the hospital where, with characteristic 
courage, he had undergone the amputation 9f his leg. The passage quoted 
below is from ‘Vigil’ and follows even into the inflection of the verse the 
sights and sounds that fill a sleepless night. 


Far in the stillness a cat 

Languishes loudly: A cinder 

Falls, and the shadows 

Lurch to the leap of the flame. The next man to me 
Turns with a moan; and the snorer, 

The drug like a rope at his throat, 

Gasps, gurgles, snorts himself free, as the night-nurse, 
Noiseless and strange, 

Her bull's eye half-lantherned in apron, 

(Whispering me, ‘Are ye no sleepin’ yet ?’), 
Passes, list-slippered and peering, 

Round %..5- and is gone. 


Arthur Symons welcomed Henley’s hospital poems and also the milder 
impressionism of Henley’s ‘London Voluntaries’, as examples of modernity 
in verse, comparing them to the use Whistler had made of fireworks at 
the Thames-side and to Degas’ impressions of ballet rehearsals. It was, 
as Symons declares, poetry ‘made out of our nerves’. Indeed, we are 
here faced with the shrill and insistent immediate foreground of physical 
sensations. Unlike Degas’ balleteuses and Whistler’s fireworks, Henley’s 
sleepers and nurses do not form part of any artistic pattern. They remain 
the crude raw-material of an efficient impressive reportage in verse. It 
was this problem of artistic organisation, of fusing the discordant elements 
of recalcitrant naturalistic subject-matter into an artistic whole, that formed 
the main problem with which impressionism of the naturalistic kind was 
faced. 

An example chosen at random from Arthur Symons’ own attempts at 
this freer kind of impressionism will clearly show — besides much that is 
pleasing — the same insufficiency of the impressionist évocation as an 
independent poetic theme and the difficulty of giving it more than a 
fragmentary significance. The évocation in this case refers to the well- 
known leafy Fountain Court near Middle Temple Hall, off the Strand in 
London, where Arthur Symons at one time shared chambers with his friend 
William Butler Yeats. (Another disciple of impressionism, George Moore, 
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was living near-by.) The poem, entitled ‘Fountain Court’, is less 
drastically naturalistic in the technical sense than Henley’s clinical verses, 
but it also tries to make poetry out of atmosphere. 


The fountain murmuring of sleep, 

A drowsy tune; 

The flickering green of leaves that keep 
The light of June; 

Peace, through a slumbering afternoon, 
The peace of June. 


A waiting ghost, in the blue sky, 

The white curved moon; 

June, hushed and breathless, waits, and I 
Wait too, with June ; 

Come, through the lingering afternoon, 
Soon, love, come soon. 


The crucial weakness of this poem lies in the insufficiency of the 
‘impression’ as a self-contained lyrical theme. This insufficiency must 
have been felt by the poet himself, witness the note of wooing love that he 
considered it necessary to tag on. The poetically lame rhyme on June, 
borrowed from Henley, is all that connects the various parts of the poem 
with the end, which is borrowed from Shelley. It is because these lines 
show so glaringly how difficult it is to develop a pure impression that we 
may be excused for quoting so poor a poem. A similar weakness appears 
at the end of a series of verses entitled ‘Autumn Evening’ by that intrepid 
advocate and practitioner of impressionist technique in prose and verse, 


Ford Madox Ford: 


Now the ghosts pass, the cold wind cries, 
The leaves sift downwards, the world dies, 
But in the shadows, lo! your eyes! 


Examples like these might be multiplied — the poems of D. H. Lawrence 
and of James Joyce affording many examples — to show that the difficulty 
of lyrical crystallisation is not so much a consequence of individual failure, 
but is inherent in the attempt to make poetry out of the juxtaposition of 
impressions and to develop these into a full lyrical theme. On the painter's 
canvas, the artist’s personal colour scheme and sense of form fuse into a 
perfect ensemble what in verse (except the very highest and rarest; 
Verlaine’s ‘Charleroi’, for example) remains discordant. No amount of 
merely verbal unity, e.g. effect of rhyme and repetition, will do this, as 
Symons’ poem shows. A deeper unifying force is required, capable of 
giving the casual detail a symbolical significance and of fusing outward 
impression and inner vision into compelling form. 

Such a unifying force, though of a primitive and undifferentiated kind, 
is that loose and powerful, all-embracing emotion that characterises the 
verse of Walt Whitman. An immense amount of raw material, akin in its 
formlessness to the subject-matter of impressionist verse, is upborne on the 
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groundswell of Whitman's strongly emotional rhythms. The best known 
English example of such verse is to be found in Henley’s lines to the 
memory of his sister, ‘I. M. Margaritae sororis’, which begin: 


A late lark twitters in the quiet sky ; 
And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 
Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, grey city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


In the sustained cadence the impressionist details are merged in the all- 
pervading mood: 


The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 
Shine and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun 
Sinks.... 


The relation of the poet to his subject is here one of complete and naive 
identification, as the end of the poem shows: 


So be my passing ! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 


Death. 


The expansive emotion, the surrender to the lyrical mood and the all- 
embracing subjectivity of the poet bury all distinction and melt down the 
objective world into the liquid flow of personal feeling. After Henley, 
D. H. Lawrence was to make use of this strongly personal verse with its 
irregular free lines, so close to prose and its dying fall, surely one of the 
most primitive lyrical forms, comparable to the spineless liquid amoeba. 

In spite of the very great eloquence and the sustained beauty of phrasing 
and movement of which this free verse is capable, in contrast to the purely 
static notation of naturalistic impressionism, it shares with the latter an 
essential formlessness and impurity that render it incapable of perfectly 
crystallising. 


* 


After these critical notes on impressionism as an end in itself, we now 
turn to the very important positive part it played as a disciplinary force 
and a contributory factor in the formation of modern English verse. 

It was not as a new kind of poetry, but as a weapon against vaguely 
‘poetical’ writing that impressionism fulfilled its most important function. 
By the very extremeness of its demands and by its insistence on exact 
notation of verifiable fact it served as an antidote to slipshod writing. That 
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it should present a description of prosaic facts was considered an additional 
recommendation by critical minds to whom the word ‘poetic’ had come to 
mean the opalescent empty word and the unvisualised metaphor. Hard 
and dry writing in the visual, the ‘prose tradition’ as Ezra Pound, speaking 
of Ford Madox Ford's poems called it, was welcomed and practised 
by Ford Madox Ford himself, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson and, more 
consciously, as part of the Imagist discipline, by F. S. Flint, Ezra Pound 
and H. D. ‘Eau Forte’, by F. S. Flint, which is to be found in Harold 
Monro’s ‘Twentieth Century Poetry’, may be mentioned as an example 
of this Imagist use of impressionist technique. The same quality of incisive 
visual clearness is found in some of the work of Herbert Read and in 
T. E. Hulme’s famous Five Poems, of course. The list of these names, 
to which that of the American, John Gould Fletcher, might be added, 
shows that experimental impressionism had become one of the forerunners 
of Imagism. It had helped to prepare the ground for one at least of the 
three original desiderata of the Imagists: direct treatment of the ‘thing’. 
Impressionism did in fact teach the poet to focus his attention on his 
object, but it tended also to focus his eye upon an outward, visual thing, 
leaving the inward vision inhoherent. “The natural object’, as Ezra Pound 
declared in 1913, ‘is always the adequate symbol’. Pound's definition of 
the ‘Image’, as ‘an intellectual and emotional complex in an instant of 
Time’, also shows, in its insistence on the momentary, how nearly allied 
Imagism was to Impressionism. The best proof of this affinity lies, 
however, in the visual clearness, the sober graphic incisiveness of Imagist 
poetry. 

As has been pointed out, the experiment in impressionistic effects went 
parallel with a number of explorations in other directions. Some of these 
brought home lessons that were curiously akin to that of impressionism. 
Thus the suggestions derived by Ezra Pound from Chinese poetry and 
incorporated into the poems of ‘Cathay’ also made for static visual clearness 
and for economy. Another influence that went in the same direction was 
that of Rémy de Gourmont, who never tired of insisting on sensuous 
awareness — ‘le style est‘ une specialisation de la sensibilité’ — and on 
absolute sincerity of thought and feeh... Nor should the lesson of the 
later French symbolists be forgotten, which F. S. Flint brought to the 
notice of his Imagist friends, in which the doctrine of sincerity was applied 
to the question of poetic rhythms and of ‘le vers libre.’ Even if the 
individual doctrines were not adopted — and there were many who never 
accepted the tenets of Ford Madox Ford and impressionism, for instance 
— the fact that they were vividly discussed and tried out helped to create 
an atmosphere that was propitious for the creation of serious work. The 
small but interesting body of Imagist verse in the wider sense, including 
the early work of Herbert Read and the echo of Imagism in Yeats’ poetry, 
is a fruit of this sharpened critical awareness. 

The great advance marked by Imagism over impressionism is to be 
explained by the much higher degree of poetic integration required by the 
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Imagist discipline. Ezra Pound and his companions were aware that visual 
clearness in itself was not enough, that the rhythmical as well as the 
symbolist element were equally important for the creation of poetry. 
If even the Imagist doctrine proved too narrow, in so far that it did not 
give enough scope to the free development of poetic thought by way of 
non-visual symbols, and by the incorporation of mythical elements, part 
of the fault may be attributed to its over-insistence on impressionist 
features, which, as we have seen, tend to lead to static effects incapable of 
lyrical development. 

Let us return for the last time to impressionism itself. Like all literary 
techniques it ended by becoming, in a very much diluted form, part of 
the general convention of writing. It is found in combination with other 
ingredients in the mainly descriptive verse of the Georgians. It had 
entered into the vast pseudo-Wordsworthian tradition of quiet, idyllic and 
objective description. 


St. Gall. Max WII. 


Aspects of Aldous Huxley 


As Wéorringer pointed out, the modern revolt against romantic naturalism 
in thought implied a revolt against naturalism in feeling and expression 
— hence Cubism, Futurism, and all those forms of distortion which make 
of modern art a grotesque world of dissonances seldom resolved. The 
new mode of apprehension was peculiarly apt for satire; so in England, 
as elsewhere, during and after World War I, we find the work of social 
observers such as the Sitwells, Wyndham Lewis, Joyce and Eliot, frequently 
becoming a sustained process of satiric distortion by which men and women 
were not only denigrated but dehumanized according to highly personal 
formulae. 

Thus the Sitwells saw their age in terms of pastoral ballet or Commedia 
dell'arte; Wyndham Lewis saw men and things with the ruthless eye of 
a painter or analysed them into a nightmare of slow-motion photography. 

Aldous Huxley, who for many of us epitomised the disillusions, desperate 
gaiety and moral confusion of the ‘twenties, belonged at first to the same 
order of writers. He had their epigrammatic hardness, their cruelty, and 
a similar love of stylization. But his scope was wider, and his aims soon 
became less certain and simple, for his fantasy was crossed by a scientific 
interest in his ‘specimens’ which became a moral interest too as his mind 


developed. 
From boyhood he was a sensitive spirit. Limited by bad eyesight in play 
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and schooling, he turned avidly to books and arts, becoming a cerebral artist, 
revelling in ideas and interested less in appearances than in motives and 
relationships. As a grandson of J. H. Huxley the evolutionary controver~ 
sialist, son of Leonard Huxley the publicist, and brother of Julian Huxley 
the biologist, he was early aware of ideological currents, and mixed with 
those for whom men were not so much individuals as meeting-grounds for 
social and biological forces. . 

In him the world of science met the world of art, for he came under the 
same influences as the Sitwells, — ballet, Post-Impressionism, Symbolism. 
He wrote poems for Wheels, which the Sitwells supported, and showed 
a similar mingling of ‘Rococo’ and ‘metaphysical’ artifice. Already he was 
fascinated and horrified by the antitheses of life, the luxury and poverty, 
beauty and disease, the chaotic background of a ‘jazz-civilisation’. His 
revulsion was not unlike T. S. Eliot’s, but it remained negative for much 
longer. By 1922 Eliot had turned towards religion, and in The Waste 
Land suggested that the way out of chaos might be through renunciation 
and self-surrender as taught by the great religions. Not until 1947 (in 
The Perennial Philosophy) did Huxley preach a similar solution, when 
Eliot had long abandoned it. The way of religion was hard for Aldous 
Huxley because of the overweening intellectuality which he shared with 
many of his age. 

He was the brightest and wittiest of a brittle and sceptical generation, 
and his early essays and stories got him a reputation as a cynic that he 
did not wholly deserve. He was a thorough-going relativist at this time. 
Absolute Truth. Goodness and Beauty were not for man. Each age, 
nation, individual, shaped its own idea of the universe. Man made God in 
his own image. Since we are men, subject to the whims of our organs, and 
the pressure of our environment, hemmed in by a double darkness, we should 
make the best of our mixed condition, not allowing ourselves to be less or 
striving to be more: 


Fate has decreed that we shall be worms; so let us resign ourselves to being worms; 
nay, let us do more than resign ourselves, let us be worms with gusto, strenuously; let 
us make up our minds to be the best of all possible worms. For, after all, a good worm 
is better than that nondescript creature we become when we try to live above our station, 
in the world of wings. (‘Spinoza’s Worm’, in Do What You Will, 1929.) 


So he attacked all mystics, Pascal, St. Francis, Wordsworth, and called 
himself a Life-Worshipper, accepting the contradictions of his nature and 
shifting his standards with his moods. 

He could not stay there long, being an honest and sincere thinker. 
But his best work as a novelist was written during this relativist phase: 
indeed it depends in form and characterization, upon his rejection of 
absolutes; his determination to question all accepted truths; his recognition 
of the importance of illusion and self-deception for human happiness; and 
his perception of the biological limitations of man as an animal intelligence. 
His novels took their peculiar shape as novels of discussion because he 
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delighted to assume many different contemporary points of view in turn 
and could treat each one for the moment as true and fitted to one special 
sort of mind. 

The strange power of Huxley's work, its depth which many critics have 
failed to see, lies in his hatred of the human situation as he saw it in the 
‘twenties. He longed for the Absolute Goodness, Truth and Beauty. 
Like Donne, Webster and Swift he shuddered at the physical processes on 
which life is based: digestion, excrementation, copulation, birth and death. 
He wished that love were not a physical need. He hated the sordid 
implications of the family doctrine of evolution. He was a disillusioned 
romantic like Eliot, but he refused the way of obedience to authority. 
Instead he remained fixed for years in an adolescent torment of sex and 
mortal fear and intellectual questioning. 

He turned his witty attention to elemental necessities as they worked 
through the manners and morals of his own time. He grew fascinated by 
the difference in human affairs between appearance and reality, he saw that 
men, in love, art, politics, private thought, are always trying to be other than 
they really are. Hence the main theme of his early work has been termed 
‘Masks and Faces’ — the contrast between the outer, built up Persona and 
the ultimate person within. And since his science taught him much about 
the physiological and psychological, the hereditary and circumstantial bases 
of human action, not so much the conscious hypocrite as the unconsciously 
self-deluded man became the victim of his comedy, which was bitter in 
its irony because there was no escape from determinist conditioning. ‘Lord, 
what fools these mortals be’, cried Puck; Huxley knew why, but knowing 
too that ‘Life is a comedy to him who thinks, a tragedy to him who feels’, 
he seemed at first determined not to feel, lest the comedy be shattered by 
unfashionable sentiment, and the sensitive writer himself be unable to face 
the implications revealed. 

His novels and stories before Brave New World were almost all based 
on the amused acceptance of biological anomalies and psychological in- 
coherence. He restricted himself to his own class and group and became 
essentially the observer of the intelligentsia, who lived self-consciously and 
discussed themselves freely. His work was more like the narrative- 
dialogues of Peacock than like that of any of his contemporaries except 
Norman Douglas, whose South Wind (1917) anticipated him. 

Like Peacock’s his characters were aspects of men and embodiments of 
current notions and foibles rather than whole men. He used them to throw 
into relief contemporary dilemmas and delusions. His plots were simple; 
enough to throw a few people together and let them interact. Scarcely a 
topical idea but was discussed from several angles in his novels; but his 
major themes were fundamental: Love, Death, Religion, Art, and Social 
Relations. 

His intellectualist method was very different from that of his friend 
D. H. Lawrence, for whose ‘dark gods’ he had as little use as Lawrence 
had for his science. Both of them rejected the naturalist method of 
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Arnold Bennett for a deliberate distortion in portraiture which delineated. 
the interplay of subconscious with conscious elements in the personality. 
But whereas Lawrence immersed himself in the electric undercurrents 
between individuals, Huxley identified himself completely with no mood 
or character. He interpreted them with uncanny precision, but always he 
watched them, smiling at or pitying their puppet-like antics as they answered 
to the pull of instinct or illusion. In his hands the organic became as 
mechanical as the inorganic world; his personages were like those fascinating 
diagrams in text-books of anatomy, where one lifts a flap and sees the 
muscles beneath the skin; another, and the outer organs are shown; still 
another, and so on, till the whole system has been exposed. Here is a 
superficial instance from Point Counterpoint, where Lord Edward Tanta- 
mount, the great biologist, absent-minded and unpractical, becomes aware, 
in his laboratory, of a concert downstairs: 


A pattern of melody faintly traced itself upon the silence. 

‘Bach ?’ said Lord Edward in a whisper. 
Pongileoni’s bowing and the scraping of the anonymous fiddlers had shaken the air in 
the great hall, had set the glass of the windows looking on to it vibrating, and this, in 
turn, had shaken the air in Lord Edward’s apartment on the farther side. The shaking 
air rattled Lord Edward’s membrana tympani; the interlocked malleus, incus, and stirrup 
bones were set in motion so as to agitate the membrane of the oval window and raise 
an infinitesimal storm in the fluid of the labyrinth. The hairy endings of the auditory 
nerve shuddered like weeds in a rough sea; a vast number of obscure miracles were 
performed in the brain, and Lord Edward ecstatically whispered ‘Bach!’ (p. 44.) 


As seen by a student of Freud and Trotter, Pavlov and Jeans, human 
behaviour becomes an ironic comedy; but both the figures and the laughter 
seem at times a trifle hollow; and the author tired of the play. 

In a short essay such as this, only a few facets and examples of Huxley's 
selective method can be displayed. The early stories in Limbo (1920) 
already present the comedy of divided personalities in a crude but amusing 
form. ‘Richard Greenow’ tells of an Oxford intellectual whose life is 
ruined by the extrusion of another side of himself when he finds himself 
unconsciously writing slushy romances under the name of Pearl Bellairs. 
For a time his daylight self lives happily on the profits made by its nocturnal 
partner, but gradually his feminine side predominates and in the end he 
declares himself a woman and demands a woman's vote. ‘Happy Families’ 
is a brilliant little dramatic fantasy showing a flirtation at a ball in which 
the several psychological levels of the two characters are projected as 
separate entities. Thus Tyrrell the charming young hero is accompanied 
by his ‘negro brother’, Cain Washington, who represents the lustful under- 
current of his thoughts, and by another ‘brother’, Sir Jasper, his self- 
conscious cynical self. The girl Topsy has also two emanations, Henrika 
the coy virgin, and Belle the man-hunter. Both main figures carry 
ventriloquist’s dummies through which they speak the onventional 
platitudes disguising their real needs. Thus a major theme of Huxley’s 
work was announced with whimsical cleverness and stylization. 
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Antic Hay (1923) explored the mechanism of modern behaviour in a 
more novelistic way. Here we see some of Huxley's favourite comic figures, 
all driven by their inner compulsions — however they may rationalise or 
obscure their motives — into ridiculous actions. The setting is mainly the 
art-world of the early twenties. The personages include Casimir Lypiatt, 
the pretentious painter, (a modern Haydon), who fails in several arts 
(Painter, poet, musician, I am all three’) because everything he does is 
made ineffectual by his inner emptiness. There are Mr. Mercaptan the 
essayist, whose stylish prose 


so brilliantly illustrated his favourite theme — the pettiness, the mean limitations, the 
insignificance, and the absurd pretentiousness of Homo soi-disant sapiens..; 


and the art-critics: Mr. Clew, who loved all painting indiscriminately, and 
Mr. Mallard, who ‘had an immense knowledge of art, and a sincere dislike 
of all that was beautiful.’ 

The women are similarly contrasted: Mrs. Viveash, trying to forget in 
promiscuity the lover lost in the War; Emily the virgin-wife afraid of love; 
Rosie Shearwater the scientist’s wife who sees herself as a femme fatale 
and lets herself be ‘picked up’ by any young man. 

Then there are Shearwater himself, a simple biologist too immersed in his 
experiments to know that he is neglecting his pretty wife, yet himself 
susceptible to Mrs. Viveash; and Coleman the foul-mouthed blasphemer of 
love and truth, type of the Life-hater whose motives long fascinated Huxley 
the Life-worshipper. 

Most of these people are trying to seem or be other than they are; all are 
dissatisfied and cannot come to terms with life; and the general air of 
ironic pretence is symbolised in young Gumbril, who overcomes his shyness 
by wearing a beard and a pair of pneumatic trousers, with which he puts 
on a new, impressive persunality. All the chief characters are harried by 
their lusts; not one is finally responsible for his actions, and the sceptical 
determinism of the whole book is summed up in the last chapter where we 
see the biologist Shearwater earnestly pedalling his bicycle in an experi- 
mental chamber, while his mind is maddened with thoughts of Mrs. Viveash, 
and in their cages the animals transformed in the service of science behave 
no more ridiculously. 

Those Barren Leaves (1925) was a very different kind of novel in its 
almost complete dependence on dialogue and extended discussion of ideas. 
It owes more than Huxley's other works to Peacock, but its aim is less 
satiric than to show the diversity of possible attitudes to love and life and 
death, as Mr. Cardan, Calamy, Chellifer and the rest talk ceaselessly in 
an Italian setting, or make notes in their notebooks, or love in different 
ways. Once again the irreconcilable antitheses of truth and human nature 
are the basic theme, and the clever cultured people with their leisurely 
chatter not only think paradoxes, but are paradoxes themselves. Each of the 
main personages is a bundle of inconsistencies, from Mary Thriplow the 
novelist, who mourns for her dead Jim (but ‘Wasn't she deliberately 
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scratching her heart to make it bleed, and then writing stories with the 
red fluid ?’), to Mr. Cardan the art-lover whose lonely fear of death makes 
him a valetudinarian. Anomalies of desire are analysed with scrupulous 
fidelity. There is no one simple and single-minded in the book except the 
moron Miss Elver, whose brother wishes to kill her for her money. But 
the talk flows on effortless and brilliant, in the epigrammatic manner of 
those essays which Mr. Huxley wrote for the periodical press. 


‘Then why do you argue, if you don’t want to persuade ?’ asked Mr. Falx. 
‘For the sake of argument,’ Mr. Cardan replied, ‘and because one must murder the 
time somehow.’ 


It would be unfair to use this passage as a comment on Those. Barren 
Leaves, but there is no doubt that the novel languishes under the tide of 
conversation, which often reads more like a series of monologued moods 
of the same person than a dramatic presentation. The characters exist for 
the cross-currents of ideas; one tires of the witty flow and longs for action, 
plot, some relief, however crude, from the cerebral ferment. 

Yet there are indications that the author was passing beyond the external, 
comic view of life which had made Antic Hay so successful. The 
characters are not dehumanized; the emphasis is less on their mechanism 
than on their multifarious humanity, on the unforeseen subtleties of their 
reactions. Thus Chelifer describes how a woman who bored and adored 
him seemed to lose her human status when he kissed her, but he was not 
amused: 


She was afraid of the power within her that could make her become something other 
than her familiar self. She was fearful of losing her self-mastery. And at the same 
time there was nothing else that she desired. The sleeping power within her had begun 
to stir and there was no resisting it ... She went on trying to resist, and her resistance 
quickened her desire to yield. She was afraid and yet invited my awakening kisses. And 


while she whispered to me imploringly, like one who begs for mercy, she pressed me in 
her arms .... (p. 322-3.) 


Elsewhere the author's revulsion against automatism takes a new form. 
Mr. Cardan is trapped in a morbid fear of death and dissolution; Mary 
Thriplow slips from sentimental eroticism to sentimental mysticism and 
finds that when she tries to meditate on God she thinks of camels and 
dentists and falls asleep; but Calamy sees a possible way of escape from 
relativity and habit, for he is aware of the abysses beneath the social game: 


All one’s daily life was a skating over thin ice, was a scampering of water-beetles 
across the invisible skin of depths. Stamp a little too hard, lean a shade too heavily and 
you were through, you were floundering in a dangerous and unfamiliar element ... But 
it was necessary to think, necessary to break through and sink into the ‘depths. And 
yet, insanely and desperately, one still went skating on. (p. 341.) 

And I believe that if one could stand the strain of thinking -hard about one thing — 
this hand for example — really hard for several days, or weeks, or months, one might be 


able to burrow one’s way right through the mystery and really get at something — some 
kind of truth, some explanation.. (p. 340.) 
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Calamy considers Gotama, Jesus and Lao-tze to have been thinkers of 
this sort; ‘their pictures of reality resemble one another very closely’; and 
they agree that self-indulgence is ‘bad when it enslaves a mind that feels, 
within itself, that it ought to be free — free to contemplate and recollect 
itself.’ (p. 378.) 

How precisely this expressed the direction of Huxley's own thought-was 
not made apparent till The Perennial Philosophy, where these germinal 
ideas came to blossom. In Those Barren Leaves all was tentative and 
we leave Calamy at the parting of the ways wondering whether he has 
been a fool, but ‘somehow reassured’. As an experiment in the novel form 
the book is not quite successful; it is important as a seminal moment rather 
than as a turning-point in the author's spiritual history; and the novels 
that followed did not openly pursue its conclusions, though they were 
enriched by the experience. 

In Point Counterpoint (1928), his most ambitious novel, a deepening of 
sympathies is obvious. The impish salaciousness of erotic description — 
which enjoyed what it mocked — is somewhat diminished. The characters 
have life-histories and greater complexity (some seem based on real 
persons); and though the play of ideas is still a major interest, the 
personages become more solid, perhaps also because the integration of 
personality is one of the major problems touched on. The novel has a 
new sureness and economy born of prolonged study in which contempt has 
given place to pity. 

The characters are individualised types of the ‘twenties; one can here 
mention only a few. There is Walter Burlap the editor, a mass of 
‘emotional spirituality’, whose love for his dead wife Susan did not keep 
him faithful, or prevent his exploiting her memory in print or seducing the 
budding poetesses who sought his advice. In contrast is his friend Mark 
Rampion, a painter modelled on D. H. Lawrence, lover of impulse and 
scorner of cant. His life-religion is set alongside the sheer hedonism of 
the old painter John Bidlake, who is fated to die hideously of an internal 
growth; and the life-hatred of Spandrell, whose mother’s remarriage turned 
him into a diabolist without a faith Then there are Everard Webley 
the fascist who seeks power above all; Illidge, a scientist from the back- 
streets, whose sense of inferiority makes him an unsociable Left-winger; 
and Lord Edward Tantamount the scientist who lives in pure thought. The 
women are, as usual in Huxley, less interesting than the men, because they 
are interested only in the men. 

Very near to the author himself, in views and personality, is Philip 
Quarles, the universal sympathiser: 


There was something amceboid about Philip Quarles’s mind ... At different times in 
his life and even at the same moment he had filled the most various moulds. He had 
been a cynic and also a mystic, a humanitarian and also a contemptuous misanthrope: 
he had tried to live the life of detached and stoical reason and another time he had 
aspired to the unreasonableness of natural and uncivilised existence ... If there was 
any single way of life he could lastingly believe in, it was that mixture of pyrrhonism 
and stoicism which had struck him, an enquiring schoolboy ... as the height of human 


wisdom.. (pp. 268-9.) 
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Though we must not identify Huxley with Quarles, it is clear that in 
Point Counterpoint there is no attempt to follow out the half-formed notions 
of: Calamy in Those Barren Leaves. The ethical and the literary ideal 
seems to be that of Quarles, ‘Multiplicity of eyes and multiplicity of aspects 
seen’ (p. 266). This aim (the opposite of D. H. Lawrence's, who wished 
always to present one single total view) involves variety, analysis, serial 
presentation. It is not easy ‘to look with all those eyes at once, with 
religious eyes, scientific eyes, economic eyes, homme moyen sensuel eyes, 
and to create a unified work of art. In attempting it Huxley used devices 
of construction adumbrated in the oft-quoted passage from Quarles’s 


Notebook (Ch. XXII): 


The musicalization of fiction ... on a large scale, in the construction. Meditate on 
Beethoven. The changes of moods, the abrupt transitions ... More interesting still the 
modulations, not merely from one key to another, but from mood to mood. A theme 
is stated, then developed, pushed out of shape, imperceptibly deformed, until, though 
still recognisably the same, it has become quite different.. Get this into a novel. 
How? The abrupt transitions are easy enough. All you need is a sufficiency of 
characters and parallel, contrapuntal plots. While Jones is murdering a wife, Smith 
is wheeling the perambulator in the park. You alternate the themes. More interesting, 
the modulations and variations are also more difficult. A novelist modulates by 
reduplicating situations and characters. He shows several people falling in love, or dying, 
or praying, in different ways — dissimilars solving the same problem. Or, vice versa, 
similar people confronted with dissimilar problems ... Another way: The novelist can.... 
consider the events of the story in their various aspects — emotional, scientific, economic, 
religious, metaphysical, &c. He will modulate from one to the other.. (408-9.) 


To relate these ideas to the prevalent aspiration towards literary musicaliza- 
tion would require another long essay or a book. It would involve study 
of Mallarmé and Proust, Yeats and Eliot, the Sitwells, Joyce and Virginia 
Woolf, among others. The methods here described by Huxley had been 
used by him to some extent in the other works already mentioned, but now 
he imposed them with an effortless artistry which helps to make Point 
Counterpoint a technical triumph. The relationships of the characters in 
their several overlapping groups are shown in well-handled series of 
parallel or contrasting episodes. Sometimes the situations are connected 
by the appearance of the same person in different surroundings; sometimes 
the link is by simple association of ideas; or a reference to a person intro- 
duces a section showing how he is behaving at that moment; and there is 
frequent parallelism of theme, when we see how different personalities are 
thinking politically, or making love, or facing death. The whole work 
attains thus a continuity and solidity unique in Huxley's writings; and he 
has truly attained his object at least as successfully, within his own limits, 
as did Proust and Joyce and Virginia Woolf, to all of whom he owes 
something. Comedy and farce, pathos, even some tragic feeling are 
intermingled — but the ruthless observer is incapable of the sustained high 
seriousness necessary for true tragedy. The total effect is a saddened irony 
born of the ineluctable determinism that makes the characters the victims 
of their own and each other's immutable natures. Aldous Huxley's 
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biological satire here loses its first unfeeling mockery in a wry pity springing 
from fear that will is impotent and regret that the pattern of life may be 
ultimately meaningless. 

Ultimately meaningless maybe — though, as we have seen, he was by 
no means sure of that; in ordinary social life, however, there was plenty of 
room for will and action. Hence his next book, Brave New World (1932) 
was a devastating satire which also marked a turning-point in his views. 

Hitherto he had usually praised the scientists: 


There is an integrity about these men, a unity of purpose that to the rest of us poor 
distracted mortals seems wonderfully enviable and wonderfully beautiful. (Along the 


Road, 1925, p. 223.) 


The world in which the man of science passes the professional part of his life is 
non-human, has nothing to do with personal relationships and emotional reactions. We 
are all subdued to what we work in; and I personally would rather be subdued to 
intellectual contemplation than to emotion, would rather use my soul professionally for 
knowing than for feeling. (ibid., 225.) 


A revealing passage! ‘I would rather be Faraday than Shakespeare’, he 
declared. But now he became more deeply aware of the crying evils of 
the modern world, which he listed in ‘Spinoza’s Worm’ as supernaturalism, 
the worship of success and efficiency, and the machine (‘dangerous because 
it is not only a labour-saver, but also a creation-saver’). The scientist 
might be admirable in his aims, but the social applications of his discoveries 
were often deplorable, and the pursuit of mechanical amenities, mindless 
pleasures, scientific control over nature and the human organism, not only 
put unlimited power in the hands of unwise or unscrupulous men, but also 
destroyed spiritual values. Those Barren Leaves had not been sterile; 
though he had receded from Calamy’s quasi-mysticism to a Life-worship 
that meant ‘an equilibrium of balanced excess’ (Do What You Will, p. 279), 
yet he had come to realise as never before the importance in human life 
of Will, of mystery, of elemental emotions. He now wrote a Utopia in 
savage parody of those many visions of a world reorganised which, from 
Bellamy to Wells, had ignored the dangers of the hygienic planned society 
based on the findings of sociologists, psychologists, and geneticists. His 
Brave New World is full of gadgets and conveniences; babies are born from 
bottles, perfectly conditioned before and after birth for their set functions 
in a caste-society. Here the family is unknown, the word Mother is 
indecent, sex is a mere appetite, love and romance are forbidden, the 
imagination is drugged, religion is degraded, and all the resources of 
education and publicity are used to reduce men to aggregations of conditioned 
reflexes. Huxley shows us one or two characters who by some atavism 
or error are misfits in this travesty of Plato’s Republic; and by introducing 
from the wilds a ‘savage’ brought up on Shakespeare who has escaped 
malformation, he reveals how impossible it would be for our traditional 
human ideals and sentiments to survive in such a eugenic paradise. 

E. S, XXX. 1949. | 16 
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In unity and brilliance of execution Brave New World is Huxley’s most 
successful book. The novels that followed were inferior — I believe 
because he could not go back to the cynical detachment of Antic Hay or 
the multiple acceptance of Point Counterpoint, for he was beginning to 
appreciate that the way of the great ‘observers’, Gotama, Jesus and Lao-tze, 
was not just a ‘picturing of reality’ but a radical transformation of being. 
His thought was moving onward but his imagination was marking time; 
hence his former techniques worked mechanically in Eyeless in Gaza and 
After Many a Summer. He was unwell; his eyes failed, and for a time 
he was almost blind. More and more darkly he brooded over the degrading 
paradoxes of life, lust in love, meanness in nobility, the processes of eating, 
excrementation, growing old. The Life-Worshipper was in danger of 
becoming a Death-Worshipper; Mr. Cardan ousted Calamy. 

He went to live in California, where he regained his sight by will-power, 
exercise and sunlight. There, away from the immediate pressure of the 
problems confronting his own country, he began to formulate a personal 
philosophy or religion. The Perennial Philosophy was the fruit of his 
wartime meditations. No longer could he see promise of happiness in the 
capricious development of all sides of one’s nature. The equilibrium of 
the tight-rope walker depended finally, not on a balance of excesses, but 
on the tight-rope’s being supported at both ends, here and in eternity, and 
on the balancer’s ability to keep the far end steadily in view. 

No longer did he envy the scientists’ single~mindedness: 


One-pointed concentration on that which is not the highest may become a dangerous 
form of idolatry. In a letter to Hooker, Darwin wrote that ‘it is a cursed evil to any 
man to become so absorbed in any subject as I am in mine.’ ... Professionally, in 
relation to his chosen specialty, a man may be completely mature. Spiritually, and 
sometimes even ethically, in relation to God and his neighbours, he may be. hardly more 
than a foetus. (Perennial Philosophy, p. 342.) 


The poles of Huxley’s private spiritual world were always those of 
multiplicity and single-mindedness. How to reconcile them? By the 
Perennial Philosophy he meant the ideals and practice common to the great 
religions of East and West. From mocking at the mystics and those who 
were filled with an apprehension of the Divine, he had come to accept 
their fundamental assumptions — the existence of ‘the one divine Reality 
substantial to the manifold world of things and lives and minds’ (p. 2), 
the belief that God is love, and that ‘Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God.’ In this anthology of religious truth he bids us turn our 
minds from the shows of things to ‘the timeless facts of eternity’; to see 
behind the phenomenal Mask the Face of the unknown God: 


For the fully enlightened, totally liberated person, samsara and nirvana, time and eternity, 
the phenomenal and the Real, are essentially one. His whole life is an unsleeping and 
one-pointed contemplation of the Godhead in and through the things, lives, minds and 
events of the world of becoming. There is here no mutilation of the soul, no atrophy 
of any of its powers and capacities ... (p. 342.) 
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It is clear that Huxley, even if as yet not one of the ‘twice-born’, has had 
a philosophical conversion of primary importance. 

It is too soon to assess the implications of the change for his creative 
writing. But his recent works show little or no advance, though Time Must 
Have a Stop (1945) is in part a fantasy on the possible nature of life after 
death, and contains a not very satisfactory sketch of a character (Bruno 
Rontini) who achieved ‘an unearthly beauty of peace and power and 
knowledge’. Ape and Essence (1948) is a savage satire on our age of 
atomic fission, power politics and preparation for a third World War. 
It recalls the mock-Utopian method of Brave New World and is even more 
bitter than that masterpiece; but it is perfunctory in treatment; rather a 
Wellsian tract for the times than a work of art. 

Changes in a man’s beliefs have to strike pretty deep before they can 
transform his imagination. Mr. Huxley has found a hypothesis, even a 
faith, by which to resolve his own antitheses. But this does not mean that 
his art will at once change — for his imaginative habits may by now be 
set. His mind has hitherto been disjunctive, centrifugal; he has been a 
great satirist because he saw deformities more readily than conformities. 
These late works suggest that he still sees life in that way. 

But the aesthetic implications of the Perennial Philosophy would be to 
stress the positive rather than the negative in human behaviour, to blend 
the fragmentary, at least to measure disunities against an all-embracing and 
tangible unity, the broken arcs against the perfect round. Bruno Rontini 
may be only a beginning. Perhaps ere long we shall hear the further 
adventures of Calamy, see portraits representing, not degressions from 
goodness and truth, but phases of the perennial pilgrimage and of its 
consummation. 


London. GEOFFREY BULLOUGH. 
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The Orestes Theme 


in Three Plays by Eugene O'Neill, T. S. Eliot and Jean-Paul Sartre 


Modern dramatists with the most divergent convictions and artistic aims 
agree in their interest in the time-honoured mythological themes because 
they find human types and situations in them that they want to re-create 
in terms of their own experience or to analyse according to one of the 
latest psychological theories. In the following pages we propose to compare 
three plays connected by their dependence upon the story of Orestes, the 
inheritor of the curse of the Atrides, who, in order to revenge the murder 
of his father Agamemnon, incurs the guilt of killing his mother as well as 
her new husband Aegisthus, and is pursued for this crime by the Eumenides 
until the gods permit his purification. This great theme, perfected in the 
prototypical European drama, the Oresteia of Aeschylus, treated again 
by Sophocles and Euripides, touched upon by the author of Hamlet, and 
nobly revived in Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris, is also the background 
of O'Neill's Mourning Becomes Electra (1931), of T. S. Eliot’s The Family 
Reunion (1939), and of Jean-Paul Sartre’s Les Mouches (1943). What 
use have these three contemporaries made of it? What are their reasons 
for connecting their works with it? In order to answer these questions 
we are going to outline the plots of the modern plays, investigate their 
relation to the myth and its Greek dramatizations as well as the motivation 
of the dramatic events and their meaning.* 

Mourning Becomes Electra is the tragedy of the Mannons, an aristocratic 
New England family, which is destroyed in 1865/66, at the end of the 
Civil War, by a series of private catastrophes. Brigadier-General Ezra 
Mannon is poisoned by his wife Christine in the night after his homecoming. 
She has hated her husband since the first night of her marriage, and wants 
to be free for her lover, Captain Adam Brant. Brant is the son of Marie 
Brantéme, formerly a nurse in the family, and of Ezra’s uncle David 
Mannon, who had got her with child and had therefore been expelled from 
his home and from the family’s firm by Ezra’s father Abe, his less 
enterprising rival for Marie’s love. Brant helps Christine in her crime 
under the influence of her stronger will, and because he hates in Ezra the 
son of Abe Mannon, who has conscientiously carried on the tradition of 
leaving Marie Brantéme a prey to starvation. Although the cowardly 
murder is excellently planned, its execution miscarries in one point. 
Lavina, the daughter of the unhappy couple, who is passionately devoted 
to her father and suspicious of her mother, discovers what is going on, and 
becomes, by her stony and threatening presence, a source of terror for 


1 The following texts are referred to: Mourning Becomes Electra in vol. Il of The Plays 
of Eugene O'Neill, Random House, n.d.; The Family Reunion, a play by T. S. Eliot, 
Faber and Faber, 1939; Jean-Paul Sartre, Théatre, Gallimard, 1947. 
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Christine. As soon as Christine's darling son Orin returns from the war 
Lavinia tries to set him free from his exaggerated attachment to his mother 
and to win him for her plans of revenge. He has hated his father so 
much that he would be ready to hush up his murder, but he cannot forgive 
his mother’s liaison with Brant. When Lavinia takes him to witness a 
secret meeting of the murderous couple on the captain’s ship at Boston, 
he kills Brant cold-bloodedly, and then informs his mother of her lover's 
death in the most brutal manner. For Christine the possibility of living 
on is gone; she ends by suicide. Lavinia and Orin cannot escape the 
effects of their deed although they seek oblivion on a trip to the South Seas, 
all through the play a symbol of innocent natural life. When they return 
Lavinia has ‘her mother’s full forms and beauty; she wants to forget her 
part in the Mannon tragedy, and is possessed by a wild desire to enjoy life. 
She disgusts her old suitor Peter by pressing immediate marriage on him, 
but she discovers in the end that she has lost her chance of a normal life. 
She gives him up, and decides, a true Mannon again, to punish herself by 
living alone in the company of her dead. This final change, however, 
comes over her only after Orin has also left her. He develops the Mannon 
conscience on their trip; he rebels agaihst her domination, and cruelly 
torments her, until she wishes him dead, and thus repeats her mother’s 
crime, in intention at least. In a fit of exasperation she tells her brother 
what she thinks, and starts him on his way to suicide. 

O'Neill's debts to Greek drama are numerous. He has given his 
material the form of a trilogy, and arranged it in Aeschylus’ way: The 
first part (Homecoming) shows the murder of Ezra, the second (The 
Hunted) Lavinia’s and Orin’s revenge: the shooting of Brant and Christine’s 
suicide, the third (The Haunted) the fate of the revengers. There is 
also the concentration of Greek drama: The evil that has slowly grown in 
time is represented at the moment when it ripens towards catastrophe. The 
unities of time and place are carefully, but not slavishly, observed: The 
action of the first two plays passes within a fortnight in spring 1865; the 
third play covers a little more than a month in the summer of 1866. With 
the exception of a single one (the murder of Brant) all the scenes occur 
in front or inside of the sinister Mannon house. Moreover, O'Neill makes 
his own use of the convention of the chorus. It is rather a modest one, 
as Set Beckwith and the various representatives of the townspeople who 
comment with him upon the strange aloof ways and the terrible fate of 
the aristocratic Mannons are treated in a strictly realistic style, a 
characteristic trait of which is the introduction of dialect. There is hardly 
any profundity or wider vision in these comments: they are the superficial 
gossip of average people. The Greek example can also be discovered in 
the fact that the dramatist found it hard to keep masks out of his play. 
Again and again he stresses the mask-like expression on his protagonists’ 
faces. Each one of these mask-like faces is stamped by one of the 
overpowering passions impelling the Mannons to destroy one another 
and themselves. Most appropriately the Mannon house itself wears its 
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white Grecian temple portico — a symbol of harmony and poise — like a 
delusive mask. 

But the most striking of O'Neill's borrowings is the story itself, of 
course. He has not appropriated more than the mere story, however, and 
perhaps part of its effect. He motivates the events in his own way, using 
the theories of modern psychology and biology. Christine Mannon’s hatred 
of her husband has its origin in the psychological make-up of the two partners 
and not in any particular deed of Ezra’s. Only her anger at Ezra’s forcing 
Orin into a military career might be considered an echo of Clytemnestra’s 
fury after the loss of Iphigenia. In Ezra and the others who share with 
him the Mannon blood O'Neill offers a study of the psychological plight 
of those late-born Puritans who have inherited from their ancestors a 
moral code without the religious faith originally bound up with it. Thus 
he connects his trilogy with such treatments of a great American theme 
as Hawthorne’s novels and tales and George Santayana’s Last Puritan. 
Cut off from its religious roots, the Puritan moral code retains its power 
over the Mannons because it is the basis of their self-respect and aristocratic 
family pride. Having lost all relation to their vital and expansive impulses, 
it becomes a power for death. In the Mannons the frein vital and the 
élan vital are not only antagonistic; they tend to destroy each other. 
Christine is as different from the Mannon type as possible: a person made 
to give herself wholeheartedly to life and passion. Therefore she has 
attracted Ezra, just as Marie Brantéme had fascinated both David and Abe 
Mannon. But he cannot respond to her love in her way. One part of 
his being rejects his passion for her as low and sinful, and the beginning 
of their sexual relationship breeds disgust and contempt in both of them. 
The children of the unhappy couple inherit a double nature. They are 
still under the Mannon code, but they know also the desire for their 
mother’s strong impulsive life. All their actions are ambiguous. At first 
Orin resists the Mannon inheritance, and becomes a prey to the Oedipus- 
complex. He loves his mother with an exaggerated passion, and is nerved 
by it to kill her lover. Lavinia’s devotion to her father is similarly 
exaggerated, and yet, when she urges her brother to revenge him she does 
not act from pure motives either. Adam Brant, by his Brantéme blood, 
has stirred up her passionate nature, too, and deep down in her heart there 
is jealousy of her mother. After the destruction of Brant and Christine 
Orin is hopelessly at war with himself. He allows his Mannon nature 
with its sense of guilt and sin and its desire for punishment to dominate 
him in order to torture himseif and his sister, who tries in vain to suppress 
the same element in herself. 

We need not enumerate the many further psychological subtleties of the 
play. Those we have discussed suffice to show what O'Neill set out to 
do. In his version of the Orestes myth he attempted to replace the curse 
of the Atreus family by a complicated psychological mechanism and to 
create the impression that this mechanism controls human existence more 
inexorably than any fatum or curse known to the ancients. He used all 
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the resources of his remarkable artistry to hide the fact that the dice in his 
hands were loaded, that his characters and his situations corresponded to 
theories rather than to life itself. The whole work is, like many another 
one of O'Neill's, a magnificent tour de force. This is inevitable as he 
wanted to compose it in accordance with st-ictly deterministic principles 
and to give it the appearance of life. Mourning Becomes Electra is the 
drama of determinism: Human existence in it is a closed circle, in which 
there is no escape, no freedom possible from the working of natural ‘and 
psychological laws of a mechanistic type. Orin struggles in vain in the 
web of a malevolent spider. The possibility of expiation and purification, 
known to the Greeks and to Goethe, is gone. Thus O'Neill evokes in 
his spectators a terror that is colder and more hopeless than that excited 
by any classical tragedy. His drama has grown in a philosophical mood 
characteristic of many of the best American minds of the early twentieth 
century: the mood of the rebels against the Puritan tradition, whose minds 
were formed by the experience of the tremendous physical growth of the 
United States in the nineteenth century and by the scientific discoveries 
and the pseudo-scientific hypotheses of the same age. 


* 


T. S. Eliot, who was born in the same year as O'Neill (1888), had 
felt the impact of the same experiences and theories in his American youth. 
For him they had been accompanied by a devastating sense of futility and 
unreality, against which he set out to struggle. Our motto in studying The 
Family Reunion shall be a remark of Eliot’s on Shakespeare’s ability to 
appeal to different types of spectators, which is found on p. 153 in The 
Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (1933): ‘For the simplest auditors 
there is the plot, for the more thoughtful the character and conflict of 
character, for the more iiterary the words and phrasing, for the more 
musically sensitive the rhythm, and for auditors of greater sensitiveness 
and understanding a meaning which reveals itself gradually.. The poet 
adds that he has tried himself in ‘a couple of scenes, of a verse play’ to 
construct a drama with several layers of meaning. Doubtless, he is 
thinking of the two Sweeney Agonistes scenes of the years 1926 and 1927. 
When Eliot composed The Family Reunion he succeeded in doing what he 
had merely attempted in those scenes. 

If the play has failed to impress the general public, the reason must be 
looked for in its uppermost layer of meaning. The dramatist has been 
somewhat stingy in giving ‘the simplest auditors’ their food. He introduces 
them to an aristocratic family of northern England, who assemble at 
Wishwood, the family seat, to celebrate the birthday of Amy, Dowager 
Lady Monchensey, their senior and head, in the traditional way. Her 
sisters and brothers-in-law have arrived for the party, but she is still 
expecting her three sons. Only Harry, the eldest, comes; the two others 
are kept away by motorcar accidents they have suffered or caused. Harry 
is in a strange state of perturbation. He has been abroad since his marriage 
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eight years ago, and has recently lost his wife under unusual circumstances. 
On their way home from New York she has fallen overboard. Now he 
shocks his relations by accusing himself of having pushed her into the sea. 
With satisfaction the simple auditor smells a crime interest in the story, 
but he is badly disappointed by what follows. Harry has long talks with 
his cousin Mary, with the family doctor Warburton, and with his aunt 
Agatha, and he sees ghosts in the windows. The question whether he is 
really a murderer, or not, is not answered. He leaves the party prematurely 
to face an unknown future, and his mother dies from shock shortly after his 
departure. Agatha and Mary perform a strange funeral ceremony, walking 
round the birthday cake and muttering verses of a runic type. 

For the ‘more thoughtful’ auditors, however, there is almost as much 
interesting psychology in the play as in Mourning Becomes Electra. Amy, 
her sister Agatha, and Harry are the most striking characters. As a young 
wife Amy was tied to a husband who did not love her and for whom her 
sister Agatha became the great passion of his life. In spite of their 
estrangement she stayed with him, and bore him the children whom she 
educated in a spirit of jealous and possessive love. Especially after her 
husband had left her and had died she gave rein to this tendency. Harry, 
her eldest and ablest son, as well as his cousin Mary, who was brought 
up with him, reacted to that type of love by a strong desire for independence. 
As early as possible Harry married a woman whom his mother disliked. 
Amy resisted the fact of his marriage with her whole tenacious will, 
and tried to preserve Wishwood in precisely the same state in which 
Harry had left it. (When he actually comes home and finds everything 
unchanged, this makes him only the more acutely conscious of the fact 
that he is an entirely changed person.) She received the news of his wife's 
death with undisguised satisfaction, and hoped that her son’s marriage 
would prove merely an unhappy episode in his life. When Harry’s brief 
visit destroys this illusion her weak heart gives way, and she collapses. 
Agatha has suffered no less than her sister. The passion of her brother- 
in-law for her was so overwhelming that he conceived the plan of murdering 
his wife at the very time when Harry's birth was approaching. Agatha 
prevented this crime because she cared for the child that was going to 
be born rather than from love of her sister. She learned to love Harry 
with a mother’s love. That is why she is now able to help him in the 
great crisis of his life. But the most fascinating case for the psychologist is 
Harry himself. We have pointed out that he married early to get away from 
his mother. His marriage proved no less unhappy than that of his parents, 
partly because it was an escape marriage, partly because Harry transferred 
his antipathy from his mother to his wife. He suppressed his growing 
hatred of her, but after her death he was haunted by a sense of guilt, and 
thought, at times, that he was her murderer. Immediately after his arrival 
at home he even sees the threatening shapes of the Eumenides. His guilt- 
complex is healed in a way while he discovers the facts about the unhappy 
married life of his parents, and realizes that his father had wished before 
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him to murder his wife. This is a satisfactory explanation of the chief 
events of the play for the thoughtful auditor who cannot grasp its real 
meaning. 

That meaning is in no way hidden by the author. On the contrary, he 
does his best to express it as clearly as he possibly can. Nevertheless, it 
can only be understood by those who have ears to hear it. For those 
acquainted with Eliot’s poetry there are numerous signs telling them where 
to look for his intention. The play does not take place in ‘depraved May’ 
or in April, ‘the cruellest month’, but only a very little earlier: late in March. 
It is the season of birth and growth in nature, when the lack of both in 
the spiritual sphere can become torture. The spectator is invited to witness a 
birthday party, but the birthday cake becomes the centre of a funeral 
ceremony. It is one of Eliot’s recurrent motives that life may be death 
and death life, that being born may be a kind of dying and dying a way 
of being born.? The distance between O'Neill and Eliot may be measured 
if we remember the sneering way in which Ezra Mannon refers to this 
very idea as to an outworn Puritan obsession: ‘That’s always been the 
Mannons’ way of thinking. They went to the white meeting-house on 
Sabbaths and meditated on death. Life was a dying. Being born was 
starting to die. Death was being born.’ (p. 54.) What is the essence 
of a dead convention for the one dramatist is the most exciting and impor- 
tant new discovery for the other. There are other pointers in Eliot's play, 
e.g. the numerous short or long remarks by which the figures gifted with 
a more than average awareness of spiritual things interrupt the futile 
conversation of the normal people in a shocking way. Besides, Mary, 
Agatha, and Harry are allowed moments of abstraction when they can 
speak their most secret intuitions. There are the key passages, none of 
which is simpler and more straightforward than Agatha’s two lines: 


What we have written is not a story of detection, 
Of crime and punishment, but of sin and expiation. (p. 104.) 


As we have seen it is Harry who is haunted by an intense sense of sin. 
It sets him apart from all the other figures of the play, and makes him 
cry out at the sight of the Eumenides: 


No, no, not there. Look there! 
Can’t you see them? You don’t see them, but I see them, 
And they see me. (p. 25.) 


These lines contain a quotation from Aeschylus’ Choephoroe, which was 
also used by Eliot as one of the mottos of Sweeney Agonistes? Harry’s 
sense of sin is connected with the murder of his wife, which he has perhaps 
2 Cf. the last line of Animula: ‘Pray for us now and at the hour of our birth.’ (Collected 


P 1909—19..5, London, 1936, p. 112.) ; 
ts  Chepheiae 1509: iets dv obd% doare ta0d', éy 5'6Qd.’ (The Oresteia of Aeschyjlis, 
edited by George Thomson, Cambridge, 1938, vol. I, p. 280.) 
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not committed, and it is modified when his aunt tells him of a similar deed 
contemplated by his father. 


What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present.* 


Besides, the sphere of Christian responsibility does not include deeds 
alone, but wishes, dreams, and thoughts as well. Nor is his sense of sin » 
restricted to his real or intentional murder. It springs from the whole 
of the psychological situation in which the murderous plan could grow. 
Here we reach an important link between O’Neill’s and Eliot's plays. 
Harry's situation is that of the late-comer, who lives, or rather, vegetates, 
imprisoned in O'Neill's closed circle, on the relics of a lost spiritual tradition, 
without a religious faith, a knowledge of values, and a sense of reality. It is 
perhaps one of Eliot's profoundest insights that men, as well as nations, are 
excited by this situation to deeds of violence, by which they try to win back 
their lost sense of being real. Harry's consciousness of sin has a further 
dimension, which we have not mentioned yet: It leads to the discovery 
of the reality of original sin in the Christian sense. The climax of Eliot's 
play comes when Harry, helped by Agatha’s disclosures, but for no 
logically explainable reason, is touched by the intuition that his sense of 
sin is no curse at all, but a terrible privilege, the pulley capable of raising 
him out of the closed circle, the experience that renders his salvation 
possible. At this moment of intense happiness he decides to face the 
Eumenides instead of running away from them and to seek expiation of 
his guilt. Agatha and Mary have a degree of understanding of what is 
going on in him, but not Amy and the other more normal members of the 
family. Agatha even hints at the possibility that Harry’s experience may 
be decisive not only for him alone, but, through the efficacy of vicarious 
suffering, for all his unhappy family. 

What are the connections of this play with the Orestes myth? The most 
important one is found in the figure of Harry, of course. He is a modern 
Orestes, pursued by the Eumenides. What attracted Eliot most in the 
story of the descendant of the Pelops family was the fact that his fate 
and his guilt were determined by the crimes of his parents and _ their 
forbears and that the curse from which his sufferings sprang was brought 
to an end by the intervention of the gods. He made it the background of 
his play because he found analogies in it to the modern creed of determinism 
as well as to the Christian ideas of original sin and expiation. It enabled 
him to represent the closed circle of the moderns as impressively as O'Neill 
and, besides, the way of breaking through it that exists according to the 
Christian faith.We do net think it useful to elaborate occasional parallel 
traits in the other figures of Eliot’s play and those of the Greek myth® 


4 T. S. Eliot, Four Quartets, London, 1944, p. 7. 


5 An attempt to do this will be found in H. W. Hausermann’'s essay on T. S. Eliot in 
Neue Schweizer Rundschau, Mai 1945. 
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The poet has developed his characters freely according to his own complex 
plan. But he followed the example of Greek tragedy in many points 
of form. He observed the unities more strictly than O'Neill. There is 
a chorus in the play. It is formed by Ivy, Violet, Gerald, and Charles, 
four of the normal unperceptive members of the family. These are allowed 
an awareness of the plight of the average modern unbeliever when they 
speak as The Chorus that they do not possess when each of them takes part 
singly in the drawing-room conversations of the play. Thus, in Eliot's 
as well as in O'Neill's drama, the deeper insight is with the protagonists, the 
members of the chorus being average people with average reactions. But 
these reactions, as rendered by Eliot, have a wider application; they do 
not belong to our time only, but to all ages. This is partly due to the 
fact that his chorus speaks in verse. The Family Reunion is a verse play. 
It is not our task to discuss the qualities of Eliot's dramatic verse, whose 
importance can hardly be exaggerated, as it is based on the rhythms and 
idioms of modern speech, and reaches high degrees of intensity, although it 
resists the dangerous fascination exerted by the great Elizabethan plays 
on many generations of dramatic aspirants. 


x 


In 1943 Jean-Paul Sartre took up the Orestes theme in Les Mouches, 
certainly one of the most discussed plays of the war years. The French 
dramatist does not remove the story from its Greek setting. His scenes 
are laid in the city of Argos, where the customs of the people are rather 
primitive; the city itself, however, is placed in a Greece of a much more 
advanced civilization. In characterizing his figures Sartre is no more 
hampered by historical scruples. 

Hiding his identity under the name of Philébe, Oreste returns to the 
city of his fathers in the company of his pedagogue as a highly civilized 
young man, who has gathered the most approved knowledge of his time 
on his extensive travels. He is proudly described by his teacher as ‘jeune, 
riche et beau, avisé comme un vieillard, affranchi de toutes les servitudes et 
de toutes les croyances, sans famille, sans patrie, sans religion, sans métier, 
libre pour tous les engagements et sachant qu'il ne faut jamais s’engager, 
un homme supérieur enfin,... (p. 23 f.) This young man is made 
acquainted with the secrets of Argos in a series of scenes. No less a 
personage than Jupiter himself tries to disgust him by a depressing 
description of the plight of the fly-infested town and its inhabitants. 
Since the murder of Agamemnon they all labour under a guilt complex 
They voluptuously deplore their great sin, overwhelm every casual listener 
with confessions of their guilt, and undergo imaginary torments every year 
on the Day of the Dead. This state of things is agreeable to the eyes of 
Jupiter: ‘Ils ont mauvaise conscience, ils ont peur — et la peur, la mauvaise 
conscience ont un fumet délectable pour les narines des Dieux.’ (p. 20.) 
There is a reason for the bad conscience of the people: They secretly 
enjoyed the killing of Agamemnon. They sought an act of violence for 
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a reason that sounds quite familiar to a student of Eliot: “Les gens d'ici 
n'ont rien dit, parce qu'ils s’ennuyaient et qu'ils voulaient voir une mort 
violente.’ (p. 16.) Oreste wants to leave the town, but he is kept back by 
the spectacle of Electre, who comes to insult the statute of Jupiter. She burns 
with hatred against the protector of her mother and her stepfather, who 
force her to do menial services in the palace, and she dreams of revenge. 
Oreste is fascinated by his conversation with her and Clytemnestre, in 
which the similarity of mother and daughter becomes as evident as their 
antagonism. His next impression of the people of Argos is got while he 
is taking part in the death rites, celebrated by the royal couple and the 
High Priest near the temple in the mountain. The insane spell keeping 
the people in fear and subjection is almost broken by Electre, who appears 
in a white robe and dances a sacrilegious dance of joy, but Jupiter intervenes, 
and restores the rule of superstition by one of his petty miracles. Electre 
must expect the worst from the enraged king. In the crucial scene of the 
play Oreste offers to flee with his sister, and when she refuses, saying 
that she must wait for her brother at Argos, he makes himself known to 
her. Now she pities him, and tries to send him away, believing that the 
weight of his task as Agamemnon’s son will be too much for him. But 
he decides to stay and to shoulder his task. Jupiter, foreseeing what is 
to follow, does his best to change the course of events. He warns Egisthe 
of his danger, but the king is tired of the role his past crimes force him to 
play at Argos, and does not take any action. Oreste kills him and 
Clytemnestre. The rest of the play analyses the different reactions of 
Electre and Oreste to their crime. Electre behaves exactly like her mother 
after the murder of Agamemnon. She is overwhelmed by the enormity 
of a deed that she has passionately desired for many years. She feels 
repentance, and seeks expiation, and thus becomes a willing, though 
terrified, victim of the Erinnyes, who make an old woman of her in one 
night. In short, she behaves as Jupiter wants a human being under his 
rule to behave. Not so Oreste. He is also under the strain of having 
performed a deed of the utmost gravity. But he has planned and executed 
it as an act of justice: ‘J'ai fait mon acte, Electre, et cet acte était bon. Je 
le porterai sur mes épaules comme un passeur d'eau porte les voyageurs, je 
le ferai passer sur l'autre rive et j’'en rendrai compte.’ (p. 84.) He does 
not permit Jupiter to rouse any sense of guilt in him: ‘Je ne suis pas un 
coupable, et tu ne saurais me faire expier ce que je ne reconnais pas pour 
un crime.’ (p. 94.) And he asseverates: ‘Le plus lache des assassins, 
c'est celui qui a des remords.’ (p. 98.) This rebellion against Jupiter is 
given the widest significance. Oreste has discovered the god’s carefully 
hidden secret: Man is created for freedom and therefore destined to turn 
against the gods themselves. Oreste wants to be the first creature that 
risks the necessary rebellion, and thus sees a Promethean task before him. 
He tells Jupiter: ‘Mais, tout a coup, la liberté a fondu sur moi et m’a transi, 
Ja nature a sauté en arriére, et je n'ai plus eu d’age, et je me suis senti 
tout seul, au milieu de ton monde bénin, comme quelqu’un qui a perdu son 
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ombre; et il n’y a plus rien eu au ciel, ni Bien, ni Mal, ni personne pour 
me donner des ordres.’ (p. 101.) And a little later: ‘Car je suis un 
homme, Jupiter, et chaque homme doit inventer son chemin. La nature 
a horreur de l'homme, et toi, toi, souverain des Dieux, toi aussi tu as les 
hommes en horreur..* As-soon as Oreste has made his decision he is 
filled by missionary zeal. He wants to give his people the freedom he is 
enjoying himself. Jupiter warns him: 


JUPITER. — Pauvres gens! Tu vas leur faire cadeau de la solitude et de la honte, tu 
vas arracher les étoffes dont je les avais couverts, et tu leur montreras soudain leur 
existence, leur obscéne et fade existence, qui leur est donnée pour rien. 


ORESTE. — Pourquoi leur refuserais-je le désespoir qui est en moi, puisque c’est leur lot? 
JUPITER. — Qu’en feront-ils ? 
ORESTE. — Ce qu'ils voudront: ils sont libres, et la vie humaine commence de l'autre 


coté du désespoir. (p. 102.) 


In his farewell speech to his people Oreste promises to carry away with 
him all the weights of the past and to leave them free to begin a new 
life: “Vos fautes et vos remords, vos angoisses nocturnes, le crime d’Egisthe, 
tout est a moi, je prends tout sur moi. Ne craignez plus vos morts, ce 
sont mes morts. Et voyez: vos mouches fidéles vous ont quittés pour 
moi. Mais n'ayez crainte, gens d’'Argos: je ne m’assiérai pas, tout sanglant, 
sur le tréne de ma victime: un Dieu me I’a offert et j'ai dit non. Je veux 
étre un roi sans terre et sans sujets. Adieu, mes hommes, tentez de vivre: 
tout est neuf ici, tout est 4 commencer. Pour moi aussi la vie commence. 
Une étrange vie. .... (p. 108.) That is all we hear of the life on the 
other side of despair: It will be new, strange, and utterly different from 
anything that was in the past. 

Despite his revolutionary tendencies Sartre is supported in the organi- 
zation of his play by the example of Greek tragedy. His place economy is 
only a little less strict than his time economy. There is an impressive 
Choeur des Erinnyes. Otherwise, the chorus is disintegrated in the manner 
of O'Neill to make room for the representation of various types of citizens 
of Argos. The medium of the play is a prose, grounded on the cultured 
speech of modern France and capable of imagery and rhythms of great 
force and beauty. 

Like his two predecessors, Sartre introduces a considerable amount of 
modern psychology into his treatment of the myth, But it is no more 


6 Cf. the end of the first act of Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris: 


Denn die Unsterblichen lieben der Menschen 
Weit verbreitete gute Geschlechter, 

Und sie fristen das fliichtige Leben 

Gerne dem Sterblichen, wollen ihm gerne 
Thres eigenen, ewigen Himmels 
Mitgeniessendes fréhliches Anschaun 

Eine Weile génnen und lassen. 
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the raison d’étre of his play than of The Family Reunion. Like the other 
dramatists, he was attracted by the story because he found it a striking 
symbol of the bondage imposed on mankind by fate according to the 
ancients and by the many determining factors discovered by science 
according to the moderns. He did not follow O'Neill, who had no use 
for the fact that the myth is also one of purification and liberation. For 
him, as for Eliot, the possibility of liberation was its most important feature. 
Therefore such terms as guilt, remorse, repentance, and expiation are found 
almost as frequently in his play as in Eliot's. For both authors Orestes’ 
crime, committed under the sway of the family curse, turns out to bea blessing 
in disguise, as it becomes one of the causes of his liberation. But how 
different is Sartre’s way of liberation! He does not restore their full 
original meaning to the terms we have mentioned, but allows their value 
to sink below zero. They belong to the old order, which Orestes is to 
bring to its end. They are symbolized by the disgusting flies that have 
given the play its name. They are defended by Jupiter, a capricious tyrant, 
a low magician, and altogether a shabby caricature of a god. Sartre sells 
them very cheaply, indeed, in order to make Oreste his own master and 
sovereign judge of the justice of his acts. It may be admitted that there 
is a sordid kind of self-accusation and repentance as well as a sordid cult 
of the past and its dead, and that Sartre is hitting at them when he 
describes the state of the people of Argos before Oreste’s coming. But 
he does not seem to know anything of the validity of true repentance and 
expiation and of an existence in a living tradition. A key to what has 
happened to him may be found, we believe, in the short introduction to 
the German translation of Les Mouches, published by the Oprecht Verlag 
this year. There he states that the play was written to strengthen the 
spirit of resistance in the French when their country was occupied. At 
that time a man of the résistance was depressed by the way the Vichy- 
minded Frenchmen, traditionalists of a peculiar stamp, wanted to play the 
part of the defeated according to ancient rules. He tried to make his 
compatriots forget their brooding over the errors of the past and their 
self-accusations and to encourage them to act in a new way in an unheard- 
of situation. In Les Mouches we find truth for one definite situation 
represented as general truth. Sartre would probably reject this accusation 
of jugglery on the plea that there are only truths for definite situations. 
But he has certainly not resisted the temptation to generalize. Moreover, 
we cannot suppress the suspicion that he allowed his thought to be 
contaminated by the sophisms of the criminal victors of the moment. The 
Hitlerites bragged of the entirely new start they had made; they chose 
their own acts in utter freedom from any ethical tradition, and defended 
their justice 4 outrance; they found enough supporters to convince them in 
their own minds that their acts were not only personally, but also socially 
just. Must not sentences like the following have sounded pleasant in 
their ears? ‘Quand une fois la liberté a explosé dans ufe ame d’homme, 
les Dieux ne peuvent plus rien contre cet homme-la. Car c’est une affaire 
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d’hommes, et c'est aux autres hommes — A eux seuls — qu'il appartient 
de le laisser courir ou de l’étrangler.’ (p. 79.) 

However, we have got to admit that Les Mouches is not alone the play 
of a situation; it has grown in a definite philosophical mood, representing a 
reaction against the pressure of determinism no less violent than Eliot's, 
and springing from a diagnosis of the present plight of western civilization 
no less devastating than his. It leads Sartre to the proclamation of a new 
type of superman, who enjoys a kind of freedom impossible to man, an 
attempt that recalls the example of Nietzsche. This superman and his race 
are to build a new life in the blank sphere on the other side of despair. 
What will he do there but murder and enslave, unless he can make the 
discoveries that have enabled Eliot to give new life and meaning to some of 
the oldest ideas and facts of our civilization, discoveries that would force 
him to give up his claim to absolute freedom? 


Basel. Rupo.tr STAMM. 


The Semantics of Toast 


The NED distinguishes four words having the form toast: two nouns and 
two verbs. In this paper only the first verb will be taken up, since the 
nouns, and the second verb, make no problems which need discussion here. 


The NED defines its first verb as follows: 


1. frans. To burn as the sun does, to parch; to heat thoroughly. Obs. exc. as fransf. 
from 2. 


fig. To redden (by drinking). 

intr. for refl. To warm oneself thoroughly. 

To brown (bread, cheese, etc.) by exposure to the heat of a fire. 
transf. To warm (one’s feet or toes) at a fire. 

intr. for pass. To undergo toasting; to be toasted. 


To destroy or disintegrate with fire. Obs. 


Se tg Oe 


These definitions are all supported by illustrative quotations, but the 
quotations given have not always been rightly interpreted. Thus, the 
quotation from Caxton (see below) appears as an illustration of definition 
2[a] above! Again, the divisions set up in terms of grammar confuse to 
some extent the semantic picture. Besides, the editors seem to have had 
before them too small a body of quotations. I have therefore taken the 
questions printed in the NED, added a number of quotations from various 
sources, and classified the whole in terms of the material toasted. In other 
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words, I have used a system of classification strictly semantic. So 
arranged, the quotations fall into six groups, according to whether the action 
of the verb is applied to (1) human beings, (2) bread or cheese, (3) plants, 
(4) meat or fish, (5) cloth, or (6) other things. 

The quotations follow; within each group they are arranged chrono- 
logically. Be it added that I have looked up (so far as possible) the 
sources of the NED quotations and in giving them here I have followed 
these sources. The quotations therefore sometimes differ a bit from the 
corresponding passages in the NED. 


(1) human beings 


1398 J. Trevisa, Properties of Things (translated from Bartholomeus Anglicus), ed. 
R. Steele, Medieval Library XX 88: Ethiopia, blue men’s land, had first that name 
of colour of men, For the sun is nigh, and roasteth and toasteth them [i.e. the 
Ethiopians]. 

Note: here I have used Steele’s modernized edition, as the Bodleian MS is not 
accessible to me. 


1483 W. Caxton, Book of Knight of La Tour Landry, ed. EETS, p. 170: ... men must ... 
toste and rost them [i.e. the men and women stiff with cold] before the fyre, as a 
chyken hard of froste. 


1577 Bullinger’s Sermons 174: ... to toast with fire and vtterly destroy the martyrs of 
God [i.e. the three Hebrew children in the fiery furnace]. 


1614 W. Browne, Shepherd’s Pipe (i.B iiib): I will sing what I did leere [ie. learn] ... 
of a skilfull aged Sire, as we tosted by the fire. 


1701 C. Cibber, Love Makes a Man, (V.iii): Now, Charles, we'll e’en toast our noses 
over a chirping [i.e. hilarious] bottle. 


1862 J. G. Holland, Lessons in Life (i.10): Toasting in the sunlight is conducive rather 
to reverie than thought, 


1894 S, R. Crockett, Raiders 240: I toasted my feet at the fire. 
(2) bread or cheese or both 


Quotations for bread: 


1420 (or thereabouts) Liber Cocorum 14; Loke thou tost fyne w[h]ete brede. 
1440 (or thereabouts) Promptorium Parvulorum 497: tooste brede, or ober lyke, forreo. 


1584 B. Rich, Herodotus 11.116: fiue pound of toasted bread. 
Note: I have found nothing to correspond in the Greek text. 


Quotations for cheese: 


1590 W. Shakespeare, Henry VI, Part II, IV.vii.9: His breath stinks with eating 


toasted cheese. 


1617 F. Moryson, Itinerary III.130: Toasting of cheese in Wales and seething of rice in 
Turkey will enable a man freely to professe the art of cookery. ; 


Quotations for bread and cheese: 


1747 H, Glasse, The Art of Cookery made Plain and Easy, p. 190: 


1562 


1578 


1582 


1626 


1657 


1672 


1808 


1884 


1890 
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To make a Scotch Rabbit. 


Toast a piece of bread very nicely on both sides, butter it, cut a slice of cheese 
about as big as the bread, toast it on both sides, and lay it on the bread. 


To make a Welch Rabbit, 


Toast the bread on both sides, then toast the cheese on one side, lay it on the 
toast [i.e. on the piece of toast], and with a hot iron brown the other-side. You 
may rub it over with mustard. 


To make an English Rabbit. 


Toast a slice of bread brown on both sides, then lay it in a plate before the fire, 
pour a glass of red wine over it, and let it soak the wine up; then cut some cheese 
very thin, and lay it very thick over the bread, and put it in a tin oven before 
the fire, and it will be toasted and browned presently. Serve it away hot. 


(3) plants 


W. Turner, A New Herball 11.106: Psyllium [i.e. fleawort] swelleth the belly taken 
in raw. But if it be parched or tosted at the fyre it stoppeth the belly. 


H, Lyte, New Herbal I1.96.279: ... smoake of Nigella tosted or burnt driueth away 
serpents. 


R. Stanyhurst, Aeneis, Book I, p. 23: Theyre corne in quernstoans they doe grind 
and toste yt on embers. 
Note: In Vergil the Trojans have just landed after a storm, and are making ready 
to dry (forrere) their corn at the fire before reducing it to meal in the quern. The 
Vergilian passage reads, 


tum Cererem corruptam undis Cerealiaque arma 
expediunt fessi rerum, frugesque receptas 
et torrere parant flammis et frangere saxo 


“Then, wearied with their lot, they take out the corn of Ceres, spoiled by the waves, 
with the tools of Ceres, and prepare to dry the rescued grain in the fire and 
crush it under the stone.’ 


F. Bacon, Sylva Sylvarum 665: The Earth whereof the grass is soon parched with 
the sun and toasted, is commonly forced earth, and barren in its own nature. 

R. Ligon, Barbadoes 106: ... beams of the Sun, give growth and life to all the Plants 
and Flowers it shines on; yet, the influence is at several distances, and so the 
productions varie; some flowers must be warmed, some toasted, and some almost 
scalded [i.e. burnt]; ... 

N. Grew, Anatomy of Plants 42: The root of horse-radish, toasted, tasteth like 
a turnep. 

Medical and Physical Journal X1X.74: The seeds [of lightfoot] are by some people 
toasted, so as to be used in the manner of coffee. 

Joseph M. Walsh, A Cup of Tea, p. 69; The higher [i.e. the more thoroughly] 
teas are toasted the better will be the liquor, and the longer they will retain 
their flavor. 

Owen A. Gill, Toasted Leaves ... An Essay on the Origin of Tea, p. 32. ... a 
sage arose ... who made the discovery that leaves could be toasted in an ordinary ~ 
tin-pan, and that water could be boiled in another tin-pan, and that if the toasted 
leaves were then put in the boiling-water, the magic infusion [ie. tea] was 
produced ... 

Note: This “essay” was done, of course. in imitation of Charles Lamb's Disser- 
tation on Roast Pig. 


E. S. XXX. 1949. 5 17 
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1892 Joseph M. Walsh, Tea, p. 184: The Ningyong used in this combination lie. 
tea-blend] should be light, clean and as sweet-drawing as can be had at the price 
and the Congou as “high-toasted” as possible. 

Note: For the meaning of high-toasted see the quotation of 1884. 

1903 J. H. Blake, Tea Hints for Retailers, p. 130: Pan-firing ... is then used to toast the 
teas, ... after which the made teas are cooled, sifted, and boxed for shipment. 

1903 ibid., p. 152: In the “firing” process the twisted leaves are placed in frames, made 
for the purpose, through which blasts of hot air, starting at a temperature of 210° F., 
are passed, the temperature being gradually decreased. This process takes several 
hours, and results in a “toast” sufficiently great to preserve the manufactured tea 
for an indefinite period, 

1941 Vogue for Jan. 15, advertisement, back cover: It’s toasted. 

Note: Here the word if refers to the tobacco leaf used in making Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, 


(4) meat or fish 


Quotation for calf’s head and bacon: 


1747 H. Glasse, Art of Cookery, pp. 26-27: To hash a calf's head ... toast some slices of 
bacon, ... have ready a hot dish; ... pour in your hash, then lay in your toasted 
[calf’s] head, ... lay the bacon round the dish, and send it to table. 


Quotation for bacon: 


1849 C. Dickens, David Copperfield xiv: I'll toast you some bacon in a bachelor's 
Dutch-oven. 


Quotation for fish: 


1819 R. Southey, Journal of a Tour in Scotland (ed. Herford), p. 221: At tea last night, 
and at breakfast this morning we had findon [i.e. finnan] haddocks ... The fish 
is very slightly salted, and as slightly smoked by a peat fire, after which the 
sooner they are eaten the better. ... They are broiled, or toasted, I know not 
which; and are as good as any fish of little flavor can be when thus cured .... 


(5) cloth 


1819 ibid.: We asked if our linen was ready; and the reply was that they were 
toasting it. 
1860-1 Florence Nightingale, Nursing 56: A careful woman will air her whole bedding 


at least once a week ... by hanging it out in fine weather in the sun and air, or 
by toasting it before a hot fire. 


(6) other things 


1582 N, Lichefield, Historie of the Discoverie and Conquest of the East Indies (translated 
from Lopez de Castanheda) [I.ii.6b: The people of the country ... have for arms 
or weapons certain staves of an oak tree bathed or toasted with fire, at the ends 
whereof are horns of beasts, somewha* burnt or hardened with fire, ... 

1947 Baltimore Evening Sun, Nov. 28, p. 47: ... haggis ... The liver, heart and lights 


of the sheep have been ground up smoothly and mixed with chopped suet and 
toasted oatmeal. 
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1947 New York Times, Dec. 28: After ten months experimenting with oven top toasting, 
Mrs Maxwell developed a breakfast cereal which she has sold to a breakfast food 
manufacturer for cash plus royalties. 


The examples given above enable us to come to conclusions about the 
meaning of the verb toast. I say ‘meaning’ because I find that throughout 
(that is, in all the groups) the verb means the same thing: ‘to heat 
thoroughly.. The NED is surely wrong in marking this meaning obsolete. 
But the effects of the heating vary, as one would expect. Moreover, the 
severity of the toasting process seems to lessen in the course of the centuries. 
This is evident in group (1), where the first three quotations specify a 
process much more severe than the one specified in the later quotations. 
In the remaining groups several early quotations likewise bear witness to a 
toasting markedly severe. Weakening in the intensity of a word is a 
familiar semantic phenomenon which needs no further comment here. It 
will be well, however, to take up the various groups of quotations one at 
a time and see what we can learn from them. 

In the first group of quotations the heating may affect the body as a 
whole, or some part of the body. In those of 1398, 1483, 1577, 1614, and 
1862 the action of the verb is represented as affecting the body as a whole; 
in those of 1701 (nose) and 1894 (feet), as affecting a part of the body. 
The source of heat may be the sun, as in the quotations of 1398 and 1862; 
strong drink, as in that of 1701; or a fire, as in those of 1483, 1577, 1614, 
and 1894. The primary effect of the toasting is to heat the body or 
bodily part through and through. This effect is the one indicated in six 
of the seven quotations, but the toasting, if kept up long enough, may also 
discolor the skin, and this secondary effect appears in the quotation of 1398. 
No such effect is mentioned in the quotation of 1701, but the NED reads it 
into the text by attributing to toast here the figurative sense ‘to redden (by 
drinking).’ But the passage makes perfectly good sense if toast is taken 
literally. The nose is a bodily part quick to get cold in winter, and strong 
drink, taken internally, is a well-known heating device. Besides, the 
quotation has to do with an empirical occasion, whereas the red nose of 
the toper is a chronic condition, not a discoloration turned on or off by 
taking or not taking a drink. If the NED had another example of this 
meaning to offer one would have to take its interpretation more seriously, 
but since it presents this figurative use of toast as a semantic hapax, the 
conservative student of meanings must remain skeptical. The heating of 
the body may be so great as to produce death, and this is the effect 
indicated in the quotation of 1577. The last four quotations of our group 
exemplify the weakening already noted in the intensity of the word. Here 
the heating remains thorough but has become mild, bringing the body or 
bodily part to a pleasant glow. 

In the second group of quotations the meaning remains the same, but 
the effects of the action of the verb on bread and cheese naturally differ 
from the effects which this action produces on a living human body. The 
toasting process makes bread become hot and dry. This is explicit in 
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the quotation of 1440, where toast translates Latin torrere. In the NED 
entry (def. 2), oddly enough, the drying is left without mention, and the 
verb is defined as meaning ‘To brown ... by exposure to the heat of a 
fire.’ This definition makes the discoloration of the bread or cheese the 
main effect: indeed, the only effect specified. One may contrast the 
explanation given for the expressions ‘hot as a toast’ and ‘dry as a toast’ 
(later ‘hot as toast’ and ‘dry as toast’) under toast, sb." Here, in def. 
lb, the NED tells us, rightly enough, that a toast is used ‘As a type of 
what is hot or dry.’ 

It is true enough, of course, that white bread becomes more or less brown 
by toasting. This effect, however, is obviously secondary, and becomes 
negligible when the bread is brown to start with, as is the case with whole- 
wheat bread. In the quotation of 1747 three kinds of toasted bread are 
distinguished: in making Scotch rabbit the cook is told to toast the piece 
of bread ‘very nicely’; in making Welch rabbit, to toast it (without further 
specification); and in making English rabbit, to toast it brown. We have 
here three degrees of severity in the toasting process: (1) ‘very nicely,’ 
that is, delicately or daintily, with little or no discoloration; (2) in the 
ordinary way, with some discoloration; and (3) strongly or severely, with 
great discoloration. Here, as always in making toast, the important thing 
is the degree of dryness, of which the degree of brownness is only an 
outward sign, and then only if the bread is of the white variety. 

The effects of toasting on cheese differ from the effects on bread, but 
here again the discoloration is unimportant. It is worthy of note that the 
verb is applied to cheese much later than to bread. 

In the 13 examples of the third group, ‘hear thoroughly’ remains the 
meaning of the verb. The action specified affects the plant as such in the 
quotations of 1562, 1578, 1626, and 1657. It affects some part of the 
plant in the other quotations: seed (1582 and 1808); root (1672); and leaf 
(1884, 1890, 1892, 1903", 19037, and 1941). The toasting may be carried 
so far that the plant gives off smoke, as in the quotation of 1578. The 
same thing happens when bread is toasted a bit too long. Normally, 
however, the process stops short of this effect. 

The examples of the third group fall into two subgroups, according to 
the state of the plant. In the quotations of 1626 and 1657 the plants are 
represented as living and growing in earth or soil. In the other quotations 
the plants are represented as having been harvested, and the toasting makes 
part of the processing by which a plant or some part of a plant is prepared 
for human use, The source of heat in the first subgroup is the sun, and 
the sun’s action may be injurious (1626) or beneficial (1657). The source 
of heat in the second subgroup is some man-made device (as a fire), and 
the toasting process, even though the plant become smoke and ashes, is 
regularly beneficial, not indeed to the plant as such, but to the plant as 
something to be made useful to man, 

In the following I restrict myself to the quotations of the second subgroup. 
In that of 1582 toast translates Latin torrere and means merely ‘dry out’ 
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(the grain had got wet in a storm and had to be dried before it could be 
ground). Here toasting is preliminary to the making of meal. In the 
other quotations the toasting process comes under the general head of 
cooking. It serves to remove the rawness which marks the seed, root, or 
leaf in the natural state. Here the toasting of a plant differs fundamentally 
from the toasting of bread, since bread is without rawness to start with, 
having been made from meal by baking. Both plant and bread, however, 
undergo drying as part of the toasting process, together with more or less 
discoloration as a secondary effect. 

The seven quotations taken from sources of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries all have to do with the processing of seed or leaf for drinking 
or smoking, This is the current scope of toast as applied to plants. The 
parallel between the toasting of tea leaves and tobacco leaves is striking, 
and it seems reasonable to conjecture that the term toast used in the 
tobacco industry was inspired by the toast current in the tea industry. 

In the quotations of the fourth group toast designates a process of 
cooking which follows some other process: the calf's head is boiled before 
it is toasted; the bacon and the fish underwent curing (by salting, drying, 
or smoking) before they were toasted. In the quotations of the fifth group 
the purpose and the effect of the toasting is to make the linen or bedding 
bone-dry, not to make them. brown. If, by mischance, the cloth is 
actually browned, it is said to be scorched, not toasted. In the quotations 
of the last group we find a contrast between the severity of the action 
taken to dry and harden the wood (1582) and the comparative mildness 
of the toasting process as used to prepare food nowadays (1947). 

We end our comments on the quotations as we began; throughout, the 
verb means the same thing: ‘to heat thoroughly.’ This has always been 
the basic meaning of the word, but in modern times the process of toasting 
has come to be restricted to a beneficial application of heat. The source 
of this heat in early times was either the sun or an open fire, but later 
uses of the word indicate that toasting may be effected by any source of 
heat found suitable for the purpose, as an electric current or blasts of hot 
air. 


Baltimore, Kemp MALONE. 
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The Intonation of Interrogative Sentences 


According to the current handbooks, the intonation of English interrogative 
sentences offers no great difficulties: Tune II is used in General Questions, 
i.e. questions requiring the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’, Tune I in Special Questions, 
ie. questions beginning with an interrogative word. A few exceptions 
are mentioned and accounted for: When a Special Question is a request 
for the repetition of a statement, it has Tune II (Jones: Outline § 1063, 
Palmer: English Intonation p. 79); When a General Question is more in 
the nature of a statement or of an invitation, it easily assumes Tune I 
(Jones § 1058, Palmer p. 74 & 76). 

Do these rules still hold good, or should they be revised to-day? The 
present writer has observed the intonation of interrogative sentences for 
many years both in conversation and on the stage, she has also noted the 
observations of others on the subject (cf. esp. C. A. Bodelsen: ‘The Two 
English Intonation Tunes’, English Studies, 1943, p. 129—138), and has 
come to the conclusion that a revision, or rather a supplement would not be 
superfluous. The following brief remarks aim at this object. 


I 


Very little need be said about General Questions. Roughly 
speaking, the rules of the handbooks cover all the cases which we can 
actually observe in conversation to-day. Whenever a General Question 
has Tune I, this is due to the fact that the utterance is more a statement 
or an invitation than an actual question. This applies also to the sen- 
tences quoted by Bodelsen from the B.B.C., e.g.: 


Can I have “Monday ~ off ? 
Can you as~sure me of ~ that ?1 (ps 1332) 


In the actual speech situation these sentences are probably invitations 
rather than questions, 


II 


Special Questions must be dealt with at greater length; for there 
is an increasing tendency to-day to intone them with a rise at the end. 
There is a remark on this innovation in the 4th ed. of I. C. Ward: The 
Phonetics of English (1945), in the chapter headed: ‘Recent Developments 


' The tone marks are the same as in my article on ‘Intonation — Word-Order — 
Provisional it’ in English Studies, 1946, p. 129 sqq. A slanting line before the syllable 
with the intonation-turn points to the tune: . = falling ~ = rising. A raised dash 
indicates the syllable with the highest pitch, when the highest pitch and the turn do not 
coincide. Other stressed syllables are preceded by a stress mark, 
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in English Pronunciation’, and one instance is given: What's 
your ‘husband's — name? (p. 204), heard on the stage, in an angry quarrel. 
Many more examples have been collected by Bodelsen, who justly parallels 
this intonation to the rise that we observe so often at the end of statements 
and imperatives. He labels it ‘appeal’, ‘openness towards the interlocutor’. 
Yet this explanation does not cover all the cases. We must go into the 
matter more in detail. There are various types of Special Questions with 
Tune II: 

1. Unemphatic Tune II, as described in Armstrong and Ward, p. 19 sqq. 
The questions intoned like this are often casual, or meant to be casual, 
i.e. to express the speaker's personal indifference. With regard to their 
mood, they correspond to the statements with unemphatic Tune II. The 
rise at the end is very slight. 


Compare 


“That's allUright. ~Ihanks !very — much. Acpand Wap 23) 


with 
Where did you hear Mo'rell say _> that ? 
Proserpine to Alexander Mill, who is copying Morell’s style. (Shaw: 
Candida, Tauchn. ed., p. 120.) 
—What did they charge you? 
Friend casually to motorist, who has had a puncture repaired. 
Where did the ‘charitable _~ gentleman, who had a “first class 'ticket for 
this - seaside resort, <find_-you ? 
Lady Bracknell to her prospective son-in-law Jack. (Wilde: The 
Importance of Being Earnest. Methuen, 14th ed., p. 45.) 


Or the speaker is regardful of his interlocutor’s feelings. The mood here 
corresponds to that of polite requests, whose intonation is identical. 


Compare 
—Don't go back just _ yet. Ex7cuse me Jone _~ moment. A. and W., p. 24. 
with 


—Where did you ~ meet him? 
Young girl to her future mother-in-law, who is telling her about her 
own marriage. (Film: The Gentle Sex.) 
And ~what does that--mean? 
Teacher to pupil. (Mrs. Hottinger-Mackie: Course of English on the 
Swiss Radio.) 
How old V are you? 
Candida to Marchbanks, in their last interview. (Candida, p. 192). 
—What !are you in 'private - life? 
Frequent intonation of questions in radio interviews. (Bodelsen, p. 132.) 
“Which is / which ? 
Passer-by to mother of twins, a boy and a girl. Heard on the B.B.C. in 
‘The Robinson Family’. Dozens of examples could be quoted alone from 
that series of broadcasts. The connotation of casualness or regardfulness 
has often disappeared; the tune has become a cliché. 
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2. Intensified Tune IJ. A tune can be intensified either by all-round 
widening or narrowing of the pitch range (a), or by added glides (5). 
With Tune II the former device is less common than the latter (cf. 
Armstrong and Ward: Note p. 44). Special Questions with intensified 
Tune II imply some sort of challenge.” 


a) Well, where are the -- 'lothers ? 
Candida to her husband, who has come home before the rest of the 


party and has surprised her with Marchbanks. (Candida, p. 173.) 


'What's your » 'name? 
Alchemist angrily to Deacon, (Ben Jonson: The Alchemist.)* 


b) Compare: 


~Don't do V that. <!'That’s allright. A. and W., p. 60. 
"That's the sort of man - he is. ibid., p. 61. 
with 


<''Who are. you? 
Alchemist to Deacon. 
~'"Where is my -- beaver? 
Duke, accepting challenge to fight. (Wester: The While Devil.) 
~|'What's -- that ? 
Woman to man, who says that she will be sent to a house of 
convertites.  (ibid.) 


3. Some questions, intoned according to Pattern 2b, but without 
intensity, have only in appearance Tune II; for with them the falling 
intonation turn is the nucleus of the sentence, while the rise at the end 
is accidental. As with statements, a rise easily occurs at the end when 
the nucleus is followed by a number of syllables, and it gives a certain 
weight to the end of the sentence. 


Compare: 


I haven't ~ seen him V yet. 

(Palmer: Grammar of Spoken Engl., p. 164.) 
This is as far as we ~ got to last D> time. 

(ibid., p. 204.) 


with 


What's the ~ name of the » show? 
(Bodelsen, p. 133.) 
—What can I ~ do for V you? 
Intonation frequently used by shop-assistants.  (ibid.) 


2 As I have no special tone marks to express intensity at my disposal, double stress 
marks are used here for stronger stress and wider or narrower range. 
% The example from Ward, quoted above, probably belongs here. 
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While the sentences under 2b, both the statements and the questions, could 
all be said without the falling intonation turn and would then belong to 
Section 2a, 2a and 2b having practically the same expressive value, the fall 
here is essential, it points to the most important word of the utterance. 

In conclusion it can be said that the typically English intonation habit 
of raising the voice at the end of utterances that are said in a certain mood, 
which has always been noted with statements and imperatives, is gaining 
ground also with Special Questions. Special Questions have Tune II when 
they are asked in a mood that favours the rise also with other utterances. 


Basel. Maria SCHUBIGER. 


A Note on ‘Inorganic For’ 


It has been observed.that English, hardly less than some American Indian 
languages, is ‘off the pattern of general Indo-European’. It would be 
no less true to say that in many ways it is ‘off the pattern’ of general 
Germanic. This divergence is especially marked in the field of syntax. 
Constructions like the following would be difficult to parallel from the other 
languages of Germanic stock: Harrods sell everything; The wine coming at 
the moment prevented his finishing the sentence (Dickens); I hate you to 
talk like that; Look at that horse jump! 

A striking instance of the syntactic peculiarity of English is afforded by 
what, in terminological shorthand, may be called ‘inorganic for’, i.e. the 
special use of the group for + (pro)noun + fo-infinitive exemplified by 
such sentences as: It is absurd for us to quarrel; Their ideal is for all to 
look, dress, speak, and behave alike, in which for + (pro)noun functions, 
not as an adjunct to the preceding adjective, noun, or verb, but only as 
a subject to the following infinitive. Both in familiar and in literary style 
this construction has branched out in so many directions that not only has 
it become one of the most distinctive features of modern English syntax, 
but on occasion, too, one of those that may be employed to give to an 
utterance a somewhat esoteric turn.’ Colloquial, perhaps dialectal examples 
like the following may strike the exoteric observer as curious without 
being perplexing: Mother said for him to sit down and have some dinner 
with us (Rosemary Taylor, Chicken Every Sunday, New York, 1943, 
Pocket Book Ed., 1945, p. 7); Dad doesn’t mind so much now, Miss, but 
he’s wonderful proud for me to work for the Colonel (R. Aldington, The 


1 Language, XXI (1945), p. 1. 
2 Cf. C. Stoffel, Studies in English, First Series, Zutphen, 1894, p. 66 ff., and Jacob 
Zeitlin, The Accusative with Infinitive and some kindred Constructions in English, New 


York, 1908, p. 137 ff. 
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Colonel’s Daughter, Phoenix Library, p. 40). But what is he to make at 
first blush of a sentence like this, which from a syntactic point of view is 
unlike anything to be found in any other Germanic language: Hearne was 
no critic. A hasty and ill-natured judgment might conclude that it sufficed 
for a document to appear old for him to wish to print it (D. C. Douglas, 
English Scholars, London, 1939, p. 236)? 

Strange to say, ‘this remarkable construction’* is often overlooked or 
inadequately dealt with where one would expect to find it illustrated or 
discussed, in English and American as well as in some continental 
publications. It is not so much as mentioned in Sweet's Syntax. F. Sommer, 
in his Vergleichende Syntax der Schulsprachen (Leipzig/Berlin, 1921), 
seems unaware of its existence, though he gets ‘warm’ when he writes: 
‘doch geht der acc.c.inf. in E nicht iiber die Anwendung nach Verba hinaus, 
die einen Objektakkusativ zu sich nehmen kénnen, und ist so vor allem nicht 
als ‘“‘Subjekt’” bei unpersénlichen Werba produktiv geworden; Ansatze 
dazu im Me. unter fremden Einfluss*: now were it tyme a lady to gon 
henne ‘‘jetzt ware es Zeit, dass eine Dame fortgeht”’ (Chaucer, Troilus III 
630)’. — H. C. Wyld, in his Universal English Dictionary, s. v. for, prep., 
ignores it, though he does include the obsolete construction with for to: 
‘I should like for to go with you’. — Onions, in his Advanced English 
Syntax, mentions the construction, but only as ‘a common equivalent of 
the that-clause’ after impersonal expressions (§ 68d); in § 161 he traces 
it is good for us to be here (with organic for), in the approved way, from 
OE gédd is us (sic) hér to beonne. — Curme, in his Syntax (1931), § 2le, 
on the other hand, leads off with the infinitive with a subject of its own, 
devoting the greater part of a brief discussion to the origin of the 
construction. — In a book based on professedly modern principles such 
as Palmer's Grammar of Spoken English, ‘phrases introduced by the 
preposition for’ are only mentioned as modifying adjectival predicates when 
the subject is the anticipatory pronoun it: It’s necessary for me to do it, 
and four other examples, in only two of which for is clearly inorganic, 
though nothing is done to point out the difference (§ 323). — Living 
English Structure, by W. Stannard Allen (1947), many exercises in which 
are said to be ‘based on the results of personal ‘‘structure-counts”’,’ 
recognizes the for-construction only after too and enough: It was too cold 
for us to go out. — To give one more example: the American College 
Dictionary (1947), in its article on for, prep., 27, observes: ‘sometimes 
used to govern a noun or pronoun followed by an infinitive, in a construction 
equivalent to a clause with that and the auxiliary should, etc.: it is time 
for him to go, or that he should go.’ — Clearly, whatever may be the 
reason, ‘inorganic for’ does not, particularly in grammars and dictionaries 
of English and American origin, occupy the place to which its frequent 
and various employment in actual spoken and written usage would entitle it. 


3 Poutsma, A Grammar of Late Modern English, I, Il (2nd ed.), p. 822. 
4 This is doubtful. Cf. Zeitlin, op. cit. p. 136: ‘.. the result of native linguistic forces.’ 
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A partial exception is formed by the Oxford English Dictionary, which 
is often unsatisfactory on syntactical questions, but which gives a reasonably 
full survey (for a dictionary) of the various uses of the for-construction, 
_including an example with front-position (For a man who...) and three 
other clear instances of ‘shifting’ (see below), e.g.: .. it is usual for her 
mother To speak to her of life. One looks in vain, however, for an 
example of inorganic for as a nominal predicate (The rule was for women 
and men to sit apart), or with conditional or resultative meaning (For us 
to have refused the loan would have been a declaration of economic war, 
Observer, July 14, 1946; see also the quotation from English Scholars, 
above), or after a verb (She longed for him to say something). And, of 
course, there is no mention of such cases as J always wanted so for things 
to be beautiful (Chr. Morley, Kitty Foyle p. 333) °. 

For a comprehensive account of this, as of most other aspect of modern 
English syntax, we have to go to the Continental grammarians. As early 
as 1894, C. Stoffel, in his Studies in English, First Series, dealt at length 
with the origin and growth of the construction, quoting a great many 
printed examples of inorganic for from earlier and later times showing, as 
he observed, ‘to what an alarming extent this substitute for a subject-clause 
has been gaining ground in our time, without attracting anything like proper 
attention on the part of even our most authoritative writers on the syntax 
of Modern English’ (p. 67). The concern expressed in the former half 
of this sentence is emphasized towards the end of the chapter, where 
Stoffel speaks of for + Acc. c. Inf. being found in modern English after 
adjectives ‘that cannot be legitimately followed by for in other cases’, as 


in Dickens’ I am not afraid for them to see it. “This extension ... comes 
dangerously to a perversion of language, and certainly does not 
deserve aagement’ (p. 75). What would he have said if he could 


have seen Some of what we call modern examples ? 

Poutsma (see note 3) deals with the for-construction in two different 
volumes of his monumental work, first in his chapter on Infinitive-Clauses 
(Part I, Second Half), then in that on Prepositions (Part II, Section II) *. 
He distinguishes less strictly than Stoffel between organic and inorganic 
for (see, chiefly, Ch. XVIII, 47); like Stoffei, he disapproves of certain 
extensions of the construction, as after to like, to want, and to wish, 
‘where there is not, apparently, the least call for it’. Poutsma first illustrates 
the use of the for-construction after verbs such as to arrange, to long, to 
wait (We can arrange for you and Molly to meet); next, after a chapter 
on a different subject, in its other functions, after impersonal expressions, 
etc. By doing so, he cuts himself off from the possibility of approaching 
the English construction from a common-Germanic point of view — which, 
indeed, was probably beyond his intention. Towards the end of his 


5 It is, perhaps, characteristic that the Historical Dictionary of American. Englisn does 
not appear to be interested in the spread of the for-construction in America. Nor does 
Mencken; but then Mencken is usually silent on points of syntax. 

6 See also Part I, First Half, p. 183 f. 
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treatment in the chapter on Prepositions, his enthusiasm for the construction 
gets the better of him, and he winds up by describing it as ‘an exceedingly 
useful idiom ... It makes for pliancy and conciseness, and may well excite 
the envy of other languages’ (Ch. LX, 71). . 

Kruisinga’s treatment* is based on more recent materials than Poutsma's, 
but it is untidier and less systematic. He does not, indeed, start from 
the un-Germanic use of the construction, but in his eagerness to document 
the ‘shifting’ from organic to inorganic for he gives far too few examples 
of the former. Neither does he sufficiently distinguish the various 
adverbial meanings (purpose, etc.: there were cries for the motion to 
be put) illustrated by many of his quotations, or take account of the fact 
that the for-construction, with few exceptions, is used in the same functions 
as the fo-infinitive by itself. No attention is drawn to its frequent use 
after impersonal expressions, nothing is said about the primary classification: 
Acc. with Inf. after transitive verbs, for + Acc. w. Inf. after predicative 
nouns and adjectives, and after verbs that naturally take for (wait, etc.). 
This is strange, because this very arrangement is made by Kruisinga in a 
series of lecture-notes on the history of English syntax, which unfortunately 
he never published, and which besides a critique of Stoffel’s theory of the 
origin of inorganic for contains the following brief but perfectly clear 
exposition: 


Prepositional Object and Stem with to. 


Type: I shall be glad for you to help us! — With regard to the facts of Living English 
it must be understood that the constr. is a supplementary one to the plain object & stem. 
The two are really parallel: a) the plain obj. & verbal stem are used with verbs; b) the 
preposit. object & stem is used with nouns & adjectives chiefly, and as a subject & nom. 
predicate, i.e. in practically all the other functions when a stem with fo can be used at all. 
Finally the prep. obj. with stem is found with verbs, in a more or less clearly final meaning 
(see quot. in Shorter Acc.: pushing the glasses along the counter nodded for them to 
be filled). 


Nothing better, for all its compactness, has been written on the subject 
of inorganic for, either by Kruisinga himself, or by any other grammarian. 

Jespersen*, like Poutsma, first illustrates the for-construction after verbs, 
and then, somewhat unaccountably, deals with its use after nouns and 
adjectives under the heading ‘Extension of the Prepositional Construc- 
tion’. In 18.87 he states (as an instance of ‘further extensions’) that it 
often expresses a purpose, without pointing out that this is what might 
be expected of a construction with fo + infinitive. What Kruisinga calls 
‘shifting’ and Jespersen ‘metanalysis’ is explained in 19.13 ff. The 
discussion is conveniently summed up in 19.28, though the points should 
rather have been taken in inverse order. 


7 In his Handbook of Present-Day English, Part II, Vol. I, 5th ed., p. 193 ff. 


8 A Modern English Grammar V, p. 300 ff, — See also his short article on the subject 
in Festschrift Wilhelm Viétor, 1910, 
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There would seem to be room (though not here) for a fresh treatment of 
inorganic for from the point of view of common Germanic. The connecting 
link would, of course, be supplied by organic for as used after nouns 
and adjectives (It is not easy for unqualified women to get posts, Margaret 
Kennedy, The Constant Nymph, Tauchnitz ed., p. 123), a construction 
not unknown in Dutch, German and Scandinavian. It might even be 
possible to parallel organic for after verbs from other Germanic languages; 
thus there is an almost word-for-word correspondence between Dutch Ze 
wachtten op de politie om hen te ontzetten and English They waited for 
the police to relieve them, though Dutch, of course, like the other languages, 
uses a different preposition. If these parallelisms can be sufficiently 
established for the various Germanic languages, the extensions peculiar to 
English can be largely accounted for by various stages of ‘shifting’. There 
is, however, another factor, which has hitherto been overlooked by those 
who have written on the subject, viz. the fixity of English word-order, 
which has undoubtedly contributed to stereotype the construction, To 
realize this, one has only to compare one or two English examples with 
their equivalents in Dutch or German. In the first place, in both these 
languages a prepositional adjunct may precede a predicative adjective: 
Het is voor ongediplomeerde yrouwen niet gemakkelijk een betrekking te 
vinden. Secondly, in the Dutch or German equivalent of such a simple 
example as She managed to secure permission for him to return (R. Graves, 
I Claudius, p. 100) the first infinitive has to follow, not only the object 
but also the prepositional adjunct: Ze slaagde erin, vergunning voor hem 
te krijgen om terug te keren. If we look, first at the Dutch sentences, then 
at their English equivalents, it will be clear that, with the English word- 
order, for (even when organic) + (pro)noun + to-infinitive is far more 
likely to be apprehended as a unit than the corresponding constructions in 
German or Dutch. In any future treatment of inorganic for, whether 
synchronic or historical (the same applies to the accusative with infinitive 
without for), the peculiar word-order of English will have to be taken 
into account along with its other idiosyncrasies. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANnpDvoorr. 
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Reviews 


Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, First Lord Brooke. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by GEOFFREY BULLOUGH. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, s.a. [1938]. Two 
volumes, pp. xi + 323 and vii + 284, nine plates. Price 30/—. 


Fulke Greville tra il mondo e Dio. Di NAPOLEONE ORSINI. 
Milano-Messina: Casa editrice Principato, 1941. Pp. 121. Price 
[in 1941] lire 10. 


Die Anschauungen iiber Wissenschaft und Religion im Werke 
Fulke Grevilles. Von Hans WERNER Utz. (Schweizer Anglis- 
tische Arbeiten, 19. Band). Pp. xi + 119. Verlag A. Francke 
AG., Bern, 1948. Price Swiss Francs 9.60. 


It has been customary for a long time to regard Fulke Greville as a pale 
reflection of the fascinating personality of Sir Philip Sidney. Stimulated 
by Sidney’s example to attempt lyrical verse in the form of the fashionable 
sonnet sequence (Caelica, written, as the title-page of the posthumous 
edition of 1633 declares, in his ‘youth and familiar exercise with Sir Philip 
Sidney’), even in his other interests and pursuits he seems to have followed 
in the track of his great companion: political wisdom, which is never lost 
sight of by the author of Arcadia, is the constant aim of Greville in his 
tragedies and treatises; but what contributes more than anything else to give 
a family air to the two writers is their envisaging life from a puritanical 
angle, their deep concern with religion. Admittedly the conflict between 
the sensuous, worldly Renaissance strain and the ethical imperatives was 
a distinctive mark of a whole generation of court poets who strove to 
reconcile the heterogeneous elements in a Platonic compromise. C. S., 
Lewis, in The Allegory of Love, has given prominence to Spenser's constant 
preoccupation with the fundamental antitheses of the world, light and 
darkness, life and death, and to the humility and honesty with which the 
poet faced those supreme antinomies, the austere, protestant tinge of his 
Platonism, notwithstanding the Florentine transmission of this philosophical 
creed. In Greville’s infinitely less poetically gifted temperament, the conflict 
between the world and God appears in all the bareness of an unreconciled 
duality; the cleavage between the ideal and the actual runs deep and 
unbridged, affecting his actions as well as his philosophy, so that the oddly 
sounding title of Prof. Orsini’s book, Fulke Greville between the world 
and God, appears wholly justified. Prof. Orsini was well qualified both 
by his philosophical training in Croce’s school and by his research-work 
on Machiavelli's influence on English thought to draw a full-length portrait 
of this curious figure of the English Renaissance, to whom such typical 
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tendencies of the age as Italianate artistic ideals, Calvinist religion, strong 
national feeling lend, in their unresolved conflict, a ‘fascino enimmatico 
e doloroso’ (an enigmatic fascination shot with sorrow). 

The aspiration to beauty is, however, very weak in Greville. Dr. Utz, 
whose study of Greville’s thought is even mor~ detailed than Prof. Orsini’s, 
tightly concludes that ‘Greville found no place for beauty; significantly 
enough she is not even mentioned in most of his works; his own distrust 
of the beauty ideal is reflected in the words he puts into the mouth of 
Sidney, in his Life of Sidney, “that even beauty it self, in all earthly 
complexions, was more apt to allure men to evill, than to fashion any 
goodness in them”; and when in Alaham the chorus of evil spirits reproaches 
the good ones: “that which you call good, allowes of nothing that is faire’, 
these do not contradict the reproach, but admit that beauty like everything 
on earth is subject to annihilation, and therefore has no standing value.’ 
Dr. Utz, therefore, sees the Renaissance idea of harmony disintegrating 
in Greville, a Janus in whom the conflicting tendencies of the age can be 
studied much better than in Bacon. 

Rather than a poetic temperament, Greville was an eminently analytical 
spirit; an intellectual, he separated things into their elements and opposed 
these against each other in exasperated antitheses. As he lacks poetic 
inspiration and warmth of images, the bare machinery of his dialectics 
makes the reading of his dramas, Mustapha and Alaham, a tiresome task, 
although the conciseness of his sentences, imitated, with all the rest, from 
Seneca and his French followers, occasionally gives an impression of 
masculine vigour. Prof. Bullough, though admitting that Greville’s dramatic 
career was ‘one of failure’, adds: ‘failure qualified by noble experiment’, 
credits him with an advance in style (between the first and third drafts 
of Mustapha) consisting ‘in the diminution of the Senecan element of 
“horror”, the gradual calming of dramatic mood’, and sees him putting 
‘the ripest and most imaginatively conceived of his thoughts’ into the 
Choruses. He goes so far as to compare Greville with Shakespeare: 


The only Elizabethan who approached the grandeur of his conceptions was Shakespeare. 
Moods momentary in Hamlet and Lear were habitual to Greville. But except occasionally 
he lacked the power of dramatic projection, and even more important, of quickening words. 
Some inhibition lay upon him, and he was crabbed when he should have been passionate, 
and elliptical when fullness and fluency were called for. Lamb said that his work was 
‘frozen with intellect’, and this is half-true; but there was no lack of emotion in Greville. 
The trouble was that his emotions did not attach themselves naturally to artistic media 
or artistic ends. He became a poet, and a dramatist, by accident rather than necessity, by 
virtue of his association with the Sidneys; and too often he made verse do the work of 
prose. ... We accept his dramas and treatises for what they are; but may well wish that 
he had been either more of a poet or less; if less, that he had followed the example of 
Bacon and written in prose. For in Greville was lost a great moral and political essayist. 


This last proposition we very much question, after reading Prof. Orsini’s 
thorough study of Greville’s thought and its ‘undigested crudities’. Greville’s 
irredeemable defect as a writer was his aridity, his wooden, angular way 
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of expressing himself, and such a defect would have marred his prose 
as well as his poetry. It is curious, however, to notice how spontaneously 
his thought couched itself in the pattern of antithetical wit which was 
destined to triumph after the Restoration. The Restoration which saw 
his treatises published must have appreciated in him the exponent of the 
plain style in poetry at a time when the general trend was in other directions. 
Here are a few instances from Alaham: 


For Kings are easily ledd away with many, 
That hearing all, want strength to iudge of any. 
(I, 1, 80-81) 
How little Princes fauors help the same 
They know, that marke what feet men goe withall, 
Who while they rise in grace, in credit fall. 
(Tei, *123-5) 
He takes his soule, and miracles he showes; 
Restores the lost, th’ establish’d ouerthrowes. 
(I, 1, 170-1) 
Heli. These hopes are poore: For feare is with them mixt. 
Alaham. All feares are weake, where any hope is fixt. 
(I, 1, 289-90) 
Helpe me, that haue to doe with Princes power, 
To plucke downe King, with Kings authority; 
And make men slaues, with show of liberty. 
(I, 1, 321-3) 
Who trusts his passion multiplies his care; 
All paines within, all cures without us are. 
(II, 2, 17-8) 
But men uncertaine are, blowne here, and there, 
With loue, remorse, feares which in frayltie liue ; 
Who need forgiueness, easily doe forgiue. 
(II, 2, 67-9) 
In loue how can thy soule, and mine agree? 
I seeke reuenge, thou preachest pietie. 
(II, 3, 62-3) 


A full list of such couplets would take us too long, and I can only call 
attention to the stichomythic passage I. 1. 199-218. On another occasion 
(see E. S., XXVIII, 4) I pointed out the recurrence of this pattern of 
antithetical wit in Drayton, and | observed that there seems to be a spirit 
in certain metrical patterns, which makes them almost independent of the 
poets who invented them; and that the heroic couplet was one of these: 
its very structure called for the antithetical treatment. For Greville, 
however, we are confronted almost with the reverse case: it was the cast 
of his mind, working in oppositions, that employed the couplet in his dramas 
whenever that metrical pattern could set off an antithesis or an aphorism. 
Apart from this curiosity of style, I do not think Greville’s dramas have 
much to command our attention. Prof. Bullough praises the ‘frequent 
felicity of his aphorisms, the occasional magnificence of his dark rhetoric’, 
and finds ‘a sombre grandeur in many speeches in the plays, and in some 
of the Choruses a touch of the real sublime. And the Treatises have their 
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moments of solemn warning. The best of Greville’s is lightning from a 
cloud. Even in the dullest passages one can be sure of fine lines, and 
penetrating wisdom to come. Reading him is a dark but enriching 
privilege ... He is terribly sane, too sane indeed for great art.’ One could 
hardly have turned in a better way into a compliment the paralysing defect 
of Fulke Greville: his lack of sensuous endowment, of imaginative appeal. 
But Prof. Bullough finds a charm in him: ‘His most discursive lines bear the 
marks of his fascinating mind. For so impersonal a writer his writings 
are surprisingly full of intimité’, etc. 

Unable as we are to share Prof. Bullough’s appreciation of Greville, we 
must admire the diligence and thoroughness with which he has edited 
his works (limited to the contents of the 1633 folio), enriching them with 
explanatory and textual notes, only a few of which (as those on Acheron, 
Sisiphus, vol. II, p. 252) may appear superfluous, or need to be revised. 
There is, for instance, in Vol. I, p. 245-6 a note on an allusion to Orlando 
Furioso which must be corrected in the light of what Orsini says on p. 36 ff. 
of his volume. Orsini has also been able to add to Prof. M. V. Croll’s 
list of parallels with Machiavelli's writings, and throws light on Greville’s 
relations with Giordano Bruno (who Italianised his name into Folco 
Grivello). As to the date of Greville’s birth, it was fully revealed five 
years ago by a discovery in the Aberdeen University Library (see T.L.S., 
Nov. 4, 1944): so that we know now not only the year but also the 
day of the month and even the hour: 7 a.m. on October 3, 1554, 


Rome. Mario Praz. 


On Hamlet. By SAtvapor DE MapartacaA. XII + 130 pp. 
London: Hollis & Carter. 1948. 10/6 net. 


Here is yet another contribution to the vast body of criticism on, and 
interpretation of, the most baffling character dramatic art has given to 
the world’s stage. Before outlining Mr. de Madariaga’s resolute attempt 
to bring clarity into one of the most mysterious corners of literary history 
let us consider for a moment the question of how this enormous pile of 
studies on a single subject came into being. Evidently it would not have 
accumulated if Shakespeare had cared to express his intentions in creating 
Hamlet more clearly. The mass of interpretative work on the subject was 
caused by the very obscurity of the protagonist. Why was the idea or 
conception of the character not put forward more distincly by the author? 
~ Was he unable to do so, or did he deliberately withdraw his hero from 
the grasp of intellectual comprehension? The answer, I think, is clear, 
and we can imagine Shakespeare, could he have glanced through what has 
been written on Hamlet, rubbing his hands and chuckling: 

BY S,20CK.. 1949. 18 
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Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me! You would play upon 
me; you would seem to know my stops; you would pluck out the heart of my mystery... 
‘Sblood, do you think I am easier to be play’d on than a pipe? 


And yet, in spite of this warning, human and especially scholarly curiosity 
has persisted, and still persists, in its ceaseless attempt to tear out the 
heart of Hamlet’s mystery. The temptation to surpass his antagonists in 
cleverness and psychological insight has proved, and will forever prove a 
stronger stimulant to human ambition than the humble avowal that it is 
almost impossible to know more about Hamlet’s nature than he himself 
reveals by speech and action and, in all probability, Shakespeare knew or 
at least wanted his audience and his reading public to know. 

Mr. de Madariaga, setting out as a translator of the play with the bold 
aim to find ‘the key to unity in Hamlet’s character’, follows in a general 
way the interpretation suggested by Swinburne and developed to its full 
extent by Stoll who stated that there is ‘no procrastination’ whatsoever in 
the hero or, if there is any, it is to be regarded less as the result of the poet’s 
artistic intention than as the consequence of his re-moulding an old play 
or story. The character was meant to be as we see him towards the end 
of the play: a protagonist in no way breaking with the Elizabethan tradition 
of the stage-hero as an active and valiant man. This conception is in 
harmony with the modern predilection for anti-sentimental, un-gentlemanly 
heroes and, at the same time, it seems to reflect the rather brutal way of 
living in 16th century England. In any case it suits a point of view 
utterly hostile to the spirit of the 19th century which cherished the ideal 
of the hero as a polished, gentle person. 

But Mr. de Madariaga goes deeper: he accepts Hamlet’s procrastination 
as a fact and finds the key or ‘backbone’ of his character in his self- 
centredness and boundless egoism. This discovery enables the critic to 
explain Hamlet’s puzzling behaviour towards all who come into contact 
with him: Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, his mother, Claudius, and 
especially Ophelia. His relation to the latter has proved to be the 
touchstone of any psychological interpretation of his character. Bradley's 
idea of a generous though sadly baffled hero led to the opinion of real 
love perverted by universal doubts and melancholia. Mr. de Madariaga, 
setting out with the portrait of an egoistic Hamlet, reveals an Ophelia 
utterly unlike the tender, plain and timid virgin of general opinion: she 
has been Hamlet’s mistress for some time, and the nature of their relation 
is purely sensual. What has hitherto been regarded as shyness and 
weakness of mind turns out to be the clever game of a*courtesan. Saxo and 
Belleforest are summoned to support this interpretation, which is further- 
more corroborated by the sensual atmosphere permeating her songs and 
speeches in the madness scenes. Thus literary sources and the analysis 
of a mind in a state of insanity furnish the key to character. 

Mr. de Madariaga applies the psycho-analytical method to the 
explanation of Hamlet's procrastination: his very self-centredness prevents 
him from ‘pouring’ his otherwise vital personality and his potential energies 
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‘into action’, His inability to perform the task laid on him by his father 
is rooted in his ‘inner loneliness’. When, eventually, he stabs the murderer 
he does not avenge his father, but ‘he avenges himself’ because now, and 
only now, he realizes that Claudius threatens his life. 

This interpretation has the great adventage of being lucid and 
comparatively simple. Its very lucidity and simplicity strangely contrast 
with the apparent complexity and obscurity of Hamlet's portrait in the 
play. If the reader accepts Mr. de Madariaga’s view, the prince actually 
reveals the heart of his mystery, and his relation to the other characters 
becomes clear. The thesis is admirably supported by quotations from the 
play and must be considered as a successful and, to a great extent, new 
interpretation of what happens in Hamlet. It fits well into the conception 
of the Renaissance hero as a self-centred, crafty, and bold Borgian or 
Machiavellian. 

No doubt Shakespeare had in his mind this aspect of the hero when he 
created Hamlet, and he may even have thought of Mr. de Madariaga’s 
interpretation of Ophelia as a latent possibility or alternative or as an 
effective contrast to her shyness. But are these sides of the portraits 
so clearly expressed in the play as the critic would have us believe? 
Psychological interpretation of the Shakespearean character has always 
been inclined to select certain traits in the portrait which served its purpose 
and fitted into the assumed unity of the character while neglecting or 
refuting others. It is only by a great mental effort and a considerable 
amount of intellectualization that we arrive at the unity of his characters. 
While gaining precision the portrait loses its natural richness and mystery. 
If we accept it, however, not as a primarily psychological phenomenon, 
but as a dramatic picture, it seems to be moved by mysterious contrasting 
forces mainly outside the hero’s control. Hamlet remains inexplicably 
divided into static and dynamic moods which give his character an almost 
unbearable tension and dramatic intensity. While baffling or exasperating 
the psychologist he charms the more aesthetically minded critic. He is 
proud and endowed with a certain amount of egoism, no doubt, but do his 
soliloquies impress us as those of a monster of selfishness? His comment 
on the world is largely negative, as Mr. Wilson Knight has already 
suggested, but does not his inner development clearly tend towards a 
positive outlook? Both interpretations, that of the 19th century and that 
of our time, are justified by Hamlet's behaviour. A balance between 
contrasting forces is skilfully maintained in his portrait — why should not 
the rest be silence? If we stop at this point and refuse to indulge in 
speculations about motives obviously beyond the grasp of psychological 
understanding, we are able to accept different kinds of interpretation, 
respecting at the same time the universality of the human character and 
the gift of taking ‘upon’s the mystery of things’. 


Basel ROBERT FRICKER. 
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This Great Stage: Image ard Structure in King Lear. By 
Rosert B. Heiman. XI + 339 pp. Louisiana State University 
Press. 1948. $3.50. 


Within the last two or three decades Shakespeare criticism in the United 
States has developed, if we judge it by some of the outstanding works of 
Stoll, Th. Baldwin, and Th. Spencer, mainly along the lines of the realistic 
and historical methods. It has opened up surprisingly new ways of inter- 
pretation and may be said to excel by a firm grasp of facts, a sound 
historical-sense, and an unbiassed approach to the poet’s work. 

Mr. Heilman’s recent study shows, however, that it is also prepared to 
turn to imaginative interpretation as it is represented in England by Wilson 
Knight, who in turn seems to be indebted to a certain extent to Miss 
Spurgeon’s research work. The English critic's method may shortly be 
described as a blending of the study of imagery with the investigation of 
recurrent themes, not as an end in itself but as a means of reaching the 
imaginative and spiritual values of the plays. While adopting this method 
Mr. Heilman yet arrives at different results with regard to “King Lear’. 
He starts from what he calls image and theme ‘patterns’ which are closely 
interrelated and form together the imaginative structure of the play. To 
each image pattern corresponds at the level of dramatic action a theme 
pattern, so that, for example, imagery concerned with seeing, insight etc. is 
intimately connected with the blinding of Gloucester, clothes images being 
similarly related to Edgar’s part and Lear’s dressing and undressing. The 
analysis of image patterns properly speaking leads to a set of philosophic 
themes such as ‘the nature of Nature’, the problems of age, tribulation, 
justice, and values in general. Starting from the facts, ie. the situation 
in the play and the meaning of the word for the character who uses it, 
we arrive at a recognition of a web of paradoxes culminating in what 
Mr. Heilman calls ‘reason in madness’ and ‘madness in reason’. The central 
problem of the tragedy is the understanding of reality. The play offers 
the rationalistic appoach on the part of the evil characters, the imaginative 
one of Edgar, Kent, and Albany, and the application of false values to 
appearances by Lear and Gloucester. At the outset the first method seems 
to be successful, while in the long run the second turns out to be right, 
whereas the blind and the mad, through suffering, developed an imaginative 
understanding of reality. 

“Those paradoxes of human nature and experience which are the chief 
structural elements of the drama’ (p. 252), however, should not be taken for 
Shakespeare's final view of the problem of understanding. Having shown 
the enormous wealth of paradoxes in the imagery and the structure of the 
play Mr. Heilman proceeds to a study of ‘what the characters in King 
Lear say about the gods’. Those who from the beginning rely on a divine 
principle in nature are the people who survive or are spiritually victorious. 
Thus the tragedy is not a mere statement of the paradoxes inherent in 
human existence, nor can it be dismissed as a bitter caricature of human 
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suffering (Wilson Knight's interpretation), but it reflects the change from 
one age to the next, from one historical era to another, while ‘Shakespeare 
holds to final values of imaginative insight, and the play argues its 
persistence in a world of alien values’. (p. 291.) 

The establishment of patterns of imagery and themes may be regarded as 
a solid basis for imaginative interpretation. It reveals a surprising number 
of parallels in the structure of a play (cf. the series of trial scenes) and an 
equally rich display of paradoxes. In so far as this method does not start 
from the dramatic character qua character, but as the bearer of a philosophic 
idea, it is a typical instance of modern interpretation. The character is 
no longer regarded as the unit of the play: in this function it is replaced 
by extra-personal cells in the texture of the drama as a whole: the patterns 
mentioned above. While serving the philosophical interpretation of the 
poetic reading drama, this method tends to neglect the individual portrait 
of the character in the stage play. It depersonalizes drama. This is not 
to say that Mr. Heilman does not make some excellent statements on various 
characters, especially on the ‘evil triangle’ and on the development of 
Gloucester. But if he interprets Lear's distribution of the kingdom as a 
result of his rational method of thinking in order to fit his development into 
the general pattern, he evidently misses the point. Lear does lack insight 
and he does apply false standards to his daughters, but his action at the 
beginning of the play is not due to his rational outlook. He is even 
mistaken in the final scene where, according to Mr. Heilman, he should 
have acquired imaginative insight. He oscillates between two contrasting 
forces, but not between rationalistic ‘seeing’ and imaginative ‘insight’; he 
is tossed forever between vain attempts to escape from, and to cry out 
against a cruel truth on the one hand, and on the other the recognition of 
an unpleasant reality followed by patient resignation. Mr. Heilman’s 
study clearly shows the dangers linked with the attempt to force a 
Shakespearean character into the frame of a general idea. Lear hovers on 
the brink of recognition while continually missing the essential truth of a 
dualistic universe: he completely mistakes his daughters at the outset; he 
fails to understand Nature in the scenes on the heath; he does not grasp 
the full meaning of reality in his mad speeches and finally, like a true poet, 
he weaves a beautiful vision into the hideous face of reality. 

If Mr. Heilman’s study fails to satisfy completely the student who 
considers Shakespeare’s tragedies not primarily as reading dramas, it 
deserves whole-hearted praise for its excellent analysis of the structure of 
King Lear and its successful interpretation of the meaning of the play. 
It will hold a conspicuous place in the splendid though young tradition 
of Shakespeare criticism in the United States. 


Basel. RoBERT FRICKER. 
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W. B. Yeats, Man and Poet. By A. NorMAN JEFFARES, 
Lecturer in English, Groningen University. viii ++ 365 pp. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. 1949, 2ls. 


Dr. Jeffares’s book on Yeats will be an invaluable instrument for all those 
who are investigating the poet's life and work. Here we are given for the 
first time a vast mass of biographical data, extracts from unpublished letters, 
diaries and notebooks, all of them intelligently commented and, what is 
equally important though often neglected through a false fear of appearing 
pedantic, transcribed and dated with the greatest possible accuracy. As 
long as there is no separate edition of this material — and that may be a 
long time, judging from the delay with which Yeats’s works are being 
collected and published — Dr. Jeffares’s Life will be a main basis for 
future research. The bibliography at the end of the book should be 
supplemented by two more recent book-lists which Dr. Jeffares published 
in Hermathena (Dublin, No. LXXII, 1948) and Levende Talen (‘The 
Last Twelve Years’ Yeatsiana’). 

Yeats’s personal circumstances as they affected his poetry clearly 
predominate in this biographical study. Dr. Jeffares shows unfailing tact 
and mature judgment in his treatment of these matters. He seems to 
approach the purely human side of his subject with more interest than the 
problems raised by Yeats’s work for the intellectual movement in his 
country. The first chapter, ‘Prelude to Poetry (Pre-1700—1885)’ which 
deals with Yeats’s ancestry and boyhood is incomparably richer in detail 
than the account of his struggle for a literary national revival. On the 
whole, however, Dr. Jeffares distributes the emphasis evenly on the main 
periods into which Yeats’s life naturally divides itself. 

It is a pity that, with all the material at his disposal and with his 
profound knowledge of Yeats’s poetry, Dr. Jeffares lacks the gift of vivid 
portraiture which makes Mr. Joseph Hone’s biography despite its tantalising 
*cylect of order and precision such a delightful book. Dr. Jeffares’s 
approach to Yeats is that of the pure scholar who tries to explain rationally 
«hat often can only be felt or imagined. He tends to simplify unduly the 
problems posed by Yeats the man and the poet, ignoring or merely stating 
the complexity and the impassioned dialectics of the poet’s personality. 
l'v Jeffares’s way of making ‘copious use of quotation from his published 
avd unpublished works, in order that this great poet may reveal himself 
throuvh his own words’ is perhaps not the best method if one wants to 
yor ot the truth behind the subjective statements of the poet about himself. 
"i appears doubtful, for instance, that Yeats’s early training in public 
moaking came chiefly from the ambition of becoming  self-possessed 
although, as we are told in a note, ‘Shaw began his speechifying for the 
site purpose’ The question should rather be considered in connection 
‘ith the whole of Yeats’s theory and practice as an orator. His love of 
rhetoric surely corresponds to some fundamental need in his character, it 
was a form of self-defence and it was part of the elaborate staging which 
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his personality required. However that may be, not only the peculiar 
subjectivity of Yeats’s self-explanations, but also the ordinary requirements 
of any historical research called for greater caution than is shown by 
Dr. Jeffares in the examination of the reliability of the Autobiographies 
and other documents as sources of information about the poet himself. 

In his dealing with Yeats’s poetry Dr. Jeffares is wholly. admirable 
when he limits himself to the tracing of literary influences and to the 
discussion of themes and symbols. But he is liable, at times, to mis- 
understand the total meaning of a poem, its dominant poetical mood in his 
working out problems of detail. He thus is inclined to take ‘Adam's 
Curse’ as nothing but a ‘direct record of an actual happening’ in the poet's 
life and presses too hard the parallel between the poem and the incident 
which inspired it. It is surely a misinterpretation to say that the last 
verse ‘is explained by the account of the second day's happenings when 
Yeats saw Maud Gonne, unstained by travel, in town dress, and could 
write with all sincerity that she was beautiful’. Nor is it true that the 
poem concludes on a note of ‘baffled despair which sneers at the moon, 
recognised as the symbol of love when first mentioned, but later “hollow”. 
We know that Yeats never stopped caring for Maud Gonne ‘in the old 
high way of love’, nor does this poem prove the contrary. The subtle 
transformation of his love which is recorded by the poem has not affected 
the romantic nature of his passion although, at moments, the heart felt 
weary. It may be noted in passing that Dr. Jeffares silently substitutes 
‘had’ for ‘sat’ in his quotation of the line ‘We sat grown quiet at the name 
of love’ from the text of the Collected Poems of 1933. 

No doubt, Dr. Jeffares is keenly aware of the complexity of Yeats’s life 
and character and he clearly describes the conflicting aspects of the poet's 
mind and work. In this respect, the middle chapters (V, VI, and VII) 
of the book are particularly satisfactory. He has little to say, however, 
to show that there is a unity of a psychological order by which the tension 
of opposite elements in Yeats’s oscillating character can be explained. 
No unified conception of its subject seems to have inspired the book; and 
if it has, the biographer fails to convey that conception with adequate 
clearness. Dr. Jeffares’s Life somehow gives the impression of a series 
of separate studies rather than that of a coherent portrait. In addition, a 
certain gracelessness of style probably due to haste or to a failing concern 
for readability tends to strengthen the impression. It would however be 
most unfair if these shortcomings were permitted to obscure the great and 
real merits of this biography which, for its learning, its objectivity, and its 
rare critical intelligence, will remain one of the standard works on its 
subject. 


Geneva. H. W. HauseErRMANN. 
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The London Book of English Verse. Selected by HERBERT 
Reap and Bonamy Dosréz. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
1949, 12s. 6d. 


Poetry of the Present. An Anthology of the Thirties and After. 
Compiled and introduced by GEOFFREY Gricson. London: 
Phoenix House. 1949. 10s. 6d. 


The arguments put forward by Laura Riding and Robert Graves in their 
Pamphlet_against Anthologies (London: J. Cape, 1928) have to-day lost 
nothing of their force, and the editors of the two anthologies under review 
know probably as well as anybody that collections such as theirs aze for 
the mere skimmer in poetry, while the reader with a genuine interest in 
the art would be better served with a Corpus of English Poets of the kind 
that Laura Riding and Robert Graves are proposing. As long as this 
solution is impracticable, anthologies have undeniable uses. Apart from 
being a pocket Library of Poets and, as is the case of Mr. Grigson’s book, 
an introduction to the work of yet unknown or less-known poets, they 
afford also excellent opportunities for studying ‘the spirit of the age’ as 
it affects literary taste. 

After a period of much change and experiment in poetry and a consequent 
uncertainty about permanent values, the time has now come when general 
opinion about the nature and aim of poetry is becoming both clearer and 
more critical The London Book, which aims at taking the place of 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury and the Oxford Book of Quiller-Couch, is 
revolutionary, but in a cautious and dignified manner. It diverges from the 
standards set by its predecessors in two ways. First, the compilers do not 
limit their choice to poems ‘chiefly lyrical’, but ‘give many more examples 
of the contemplative and epistolary, feeling that there is as great poetic 
integrity in Ben Jonson's poem inviting a friend to supper as in “See the 
chariot at hand here of love’, or in Tennyson's lines to Fitzgerald as in 
In Memoriam.’ In this wider conception of poetry is reflected the modern 
reaction against Parnassianism which set in with such movements as 
Imagism, the revival of the Metaphysicals, and the reinstatement of Dryden 
and Pope in the high rank from which the Romantics had expelled them. 
An earlier attempt at redressing the balance had been made by Margaret 
and Ronald Bottrall in their anthology Collected English Verse (London: 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1945, 12s. 6d.). In their Introduction they rightly 
stress the fact that, beside ‘the lyric typical of the English poetical genius’, 
there is a ‘colloquial line, through Chaucer, Skelton, Wyatt, Donne, Herbert, 
Dryden, Pope, Byron, Browning, Hopkins, Hardy and T. S. Eliot, [which] 
is one of its most persistent strengths.’ 

The other effect of the new taste in poetry is the reaction against ‘the 
pathological condition of sentimentality which set in about 1810 (Moore, 
Mrs. Hemans), and lasts until 1914 (Dowson, Flecker and the “Georgians” 
generally).’ Closely allied to sentimentality is the false or inferior 
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romanticism which makes ‘Christabel’ and Burns's ‘The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night’ unfit for inclusion in the London Book. Curiously enough, the 
compilers’ severity against ‘imprecise emotion’ is not accompanied by an 
equally severe judgment of imprecise thinking and consequent verbalism. 
Mr. and Mrs, Bottrall, who excluded ‘Intimations of Immortality’ from their 
collection, are more consistent, at least in this case, than the editors of 
the London Book. 

Mr. Grigson’s anthology does not reflect chiefly his private predilections 
and aversions as did New Verse which he edited in 1933—1938, but it 
represents a careful and perhaps a little conservative choice of the poetical 
production of the last twenty years. There is an excellent Introduction 
which tells the reader what to expect, and what not to expect, from these 
poems by men who are none of them older than forty-five. Instead of 
schools, Mr. Grigson distinguishes generations of poets. In this wider 
frame he finds room and praise for talents which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. There is a just assessment of ‘the neo-Romantic, the 
Apocalyptic, the Barker and Thomas imagism’, and poets like Lawrence 
Durrell, Henry Treece, and Henry Reed are not represented. Mr. Grigson’s 
taste in poetry, which was always sensitive if somewhat personal, has now 
become catholic, and his evaluation of the poetry of the present may well 
be confirmed by time. 

I note that the poem ‘Predestination’ (the title is supplied by the editors) 
by Kipling in the London Book of English Verse differs considerably from 
the text of the definitive edition of 1940. 


Geneva. H. W. HauserMANnn. 


A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles. By Orto 
JESPERSEN. Part VII. 647 pp. Copenhagen: Munksgaard. 1949. 


This, the seventh and last volume of Jespersen’s monumental description of 
modern English, was written partly by himself with the assistance of his 
secretary Niels Haislund, partly by Haislund under Jespersen’s supervision, 
and, for the last 170 pages or so, by Haislund from Jespersen’s posthumous 
notes. Students of English will be grateful to Haislund for the loyalty 
with which he has performed this final service for his old teacher, and for 
the painstaking way in which he has prepared his last work for publication. 

It is unavoidable that the arrangement and general character of a book 
which has been left uncompleted by one man and finished by another 
whose freedom of action in handling the material has been restricted should 
in some measure bear the impress of its own history. Word-classes (or 
rather, the way in which words may be transferred from one class to another 
by derivation), sentence structure and word order, person, gender, case, 
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comparison, the articles, quantifiers, mood — these are the principal 
headings: a somewhat heterogeneous collection of gleanings from J.’s 
material, it will be seen, rather than a planned volume. 

As Jespersen was not spared to give the book its final form, it may be 
surmised that it does not everywhere represent what would have been his 
definitive and considered opinions, and it would be unreasonable to expect 
from it quite so much as from the earlier volumes. It touches on many 
subjects already dealt with in the latter, but where this is the case Haislund 
is always careful to give cross-references. Haislund has obviously been 
reluctant-to intrude his own opinions, even though he sczctimes does 
indicate that they do not tally with those of Jespersen. 

Perhaps because it was based on material that J. was not given time to 
deal with fully, this volume consists, to a greater extent than the preceding 
ones, of collections of classified examples, with fewer generalizations. 
Certain inconsistencies may be due to the same cause. Thus in Ch. VIII 
J. first convincingly condemns the subdivision of tertiaries into tertiaries of 
measure, time, space, etc., because it is not based on grammatical but on 
lexical considerations, and then proceeds to employ the same division 
himself, 

The book is a treasure~-house of examples of modern English constructions. 
Indeed, the examples are so copious that even perfectly anomalous 
expressions are allotted a good deal of space. In the result, one gets a 
very vivid impression of the extraordinary freedom which the usage permits, 
but at the same time the wealth of anomalous examples tends to obscure 
the norm. Thus there are no less than 11 examples of the type nor I did | 
nor you have, which must represent an almost infinitesimal percentage of 
the normal nor did I / nor have you. 

The book touches on such a large variety of subjects that it would be 
quite impossible to deal adequately with all of them within the space of 
a short review. <A few of the most important ones will therefore be singled 
out for more detailed treatment. 

Chapters II and III deal with sentence structure. Statistics are adduced 
to show that English, though not adhering to a completely rigid pattern, 
displays more regularity in its word order than any cognate language, 
the trend being of course towards the order: subject-verb-object. 
Nevertheless, this very full account leaves a vivid impression of how far 
this pattern is from being fixed. In fact, there are few, if any, arrangements 
of subject, verb, direct and indirect object that are not possible. 

Jespersen’s means of reducing this apparent chaos to order is his usual 
one: to trace tendencies of varying strength, whose interplay in his opinion 
accounts for the existing state of things. These are: (1) actuality (what 
is uppermost in the speaker's mind), (2) modification (modifiers tend to 
be placed before the word they modify), (3) cohesion (ideas that are closely 
related tend to be placed together), (4) relative weight (lighter elements 
tend to be placed near the centre, while heavier ones occupy more peripheral 
places), (5) rhythm, (6) the desire for clearness (which causes negatives 
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and expressions for questions to be placed as early as possible), and 
(7) tradition. (This can, however, hardly be regarded as a separate 
factor, seeing that the traditional patterns must have been evolved by the 
above influences). 

J. thinks that the sentence is orientated, not from the subject, but from 
the centre: the verb, which, as it were, forms :‘s axis. This is probably true, 
but if so it remains to account for the fact that English sentences usually 
begin with the subject. J.'s explanation is a psychological one, like nearly 
all his explanations of word order: the subject tends to be placed first 
because it is uppermost in the speaker's mind. But is this really true? 
How can one know, anyway? The subject is usually of less importance in 
a communication than the predicate, and is frequently left out (e.g. 
splendid! nice work! well done! shan’t!). On psychological grounds one 
would in fact expect the predicate to be placed first, as it is regularly in 
some languages, and quite commonly in English (e.g. disgusting, I call 
it | fine chap, that Smith | the more fool you). 

All students of J. know that he regarded definitions with something akin 
to dislike: he thought that linguistic phenomena were not always clear-cut 
enough to allow of definition, and preferred to group them in polarized 
scales, with the extremes at each end and the border cases in the middle. 
In the present book the absence of any definition of the sentence makes 
the discussion of what can justly be called a sentence, and what cannot 
(3,65) somewhat arbitrary. 

In the chapters on case (VI-IX) J. admits the existence of only two 
cases in the English substantives and 3 in the pronouns. His criteria are 
purely formal, and though (6.45) he says that ‘word-order is a very 
important formal element’, he completely disregards this factor, which 
would indicate a distinction between the accusative and the dative. His 
reason for not recognizing a dative is, it would seem, the existence of 
deviations from the normal word order like give it me. 

The most important problem treated in this book is that of the articles. 
This section was written by Haislund on the basis of notes left by J. It 
is almost the only important part of English grammar which he never 
treated fully in his lifetime. He was at work on it during his last illness, 
making pencil notes about it in hospital, and the present reviewer had the 
privilege of discussing it with him shortly before he died. 

The problem thus never received so much consideration from J. as the 
rest of English grammar, and one is perhaps entitled to believe that he 
would have arrived at other conclusions if he had been given time. For 
Haislund, however, the task has been to transmit the ideas of his teacher, 
and this obligation he has performed with scrupulous care. On some points 
however, he dissociates himself from views elsewhere set forth by J. 
Thus he discards J.’s distinction between material and immaterial mass- 
words (Essentials, 21.11), as being non-grammatical, and he tacitly drops 
J.’s distinction between the article of complete and incomplete determination 
(Essentials, 16.4), which indeed seems untenable, the different degrees 
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of determination being indicated, not by the article but by the rest of 
the sentence or the speech situation: that in certain situations the is enough 
to specify one member of a class (as in call the dog) is only an instance 
of the well-known phenomenon that the context or speech situation may 
make specification unnecessary, as e.g. in ‘I don’t like it’, and ‘where is he?” 
He also differs from J. in accepting the view that the difference between 
mass-words and thing-words is grammatical and not lexical, all substantives 
being potentially both mass-words and thing-words. This is indeed 
illustrated by J.’s own examples: I am not philosopher enough | more 
coxcomb than fool. 

Reading any account of the articles one cannot help wondering that it 
should be so difficult to analyse the meaning of a category which is so 
firmly fixed in the minds of speakers that they hardly ever make mistakes 
in it. No existing account of the English articles appears to be completely 
satisfactory. The most valuable thing about the present account is the 
vast mass of material which it presents, and the careful way in which 
this material is classified, but it cannot be said to bring the problem of 
the meaning of the articles nearer to solution. 

J. and H. base their attempt on the well-known concept of familiarity, 
J.’s original contribution being the idea of progressive stages of familiarity: 
with a and the zero article there is complete absence of familiarity. With 
the we have a second stage in which the necessary determination is given 
by the context (e.g. once there lived a tailor. The tailor was known as 
the Crook). Or the familiarity may be indicated by the situation (e.g. 
The King is dead. Long live the King). Finally, at stage 3, the familiarity 
has become so complete that no article is needed, e.g. with vocatives, proper 
names, and the three types ‘father’, ‘dinner’, and ‘church’ (the last two 
of which I should class with mass-words). 

The thus denotes familiarity. A, denotes unfamiliarity (12.42), or, as 
it is expressed 12.52 ‘one member of the class .. but it does not indicate 
which member’. The zero article also indicates unfamiliarity (12.42). 
(With mass-words this is also described as ‘an indefinite quantity of the 
thing meant’, or the whole class). This, it will be seen, amounts to saying 
that there is no real difference between the meaning of the indefinite and 
the zero article: both indicate unfamiliarity, and their occurrence is 
determined automatically by the meaning or grammatical number of the 
word to which they are added. 

The first question that must be answered here is: what is familiarity ? 
Haislund takes it to mean familiarity on the part of the speaker alone}, 
a theory which is used to account for the occurrence of the with comparatives 
and superlatives, and also for its absence with proper names. But this 
view is clearly untenable. ‘Familiarity’ in this connextion is a state of 
mind common to both speech partners, in which the item in question is so 


1 This is, as it were, H.'s ‘official’ explanation, but he sometimes has recourse to others, 


as in 14.31, where he speaks of ‘delimitation’ as something which brings about the 
definite article. 
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far uppermost in both their minds that the mention of the designation for 
a class calls up to both of them the idea of the same member of that class. 
If I say: I have a dog, the dog is surely familiar to myself. What brings 
about the indefinite article here, on the familiarity theory, must be that it is 
supposed to be unfamiliar to the person addressed. 

But even with this wider definition, the explanation in terms of familiarity 
falls short. It is easy to find examples of the where there is no sort of 
familiarity in any sense, e.g.: we heard the roar of a tiger (note that it 
would be logically possible, though hardly in accordance with usage, to 
Say a roar of a tiger, with exactly the same meaning). Or the crimes of 
John Smith, even if the person addressed does not know that Smith is a 
criminal.” Or the influence of word-order in Eskimo, even if he is totally 
ignorant of Eskimo. Or he was the intimate friend of George Jones, which 
may be said even though the person addressed does not know that Jones 
had any friends, and even though Jones may have several friends. Or 
The Loves of the Angels | The Hind and the Panther, or, to take two 
imaginary, but quite valid examples: J will now tell you about a man about 
whom nobody has ever heard : the illegitimate son of Lord X | the gold 
stored in the Bank of England, of which an ignorant person like you has 
probably never heard. Of-constructions may almost be said automatically 
to govern the, and there is in most cases no possibility of avoiding the here, 
even if the item in question is manifestly unfamiliar. The essential content 
of the definite article is clearly something more subtle than familiarity. 

Conversely, in: you and I have been digging up gold here for years, 
the gold would seem familiar enough to both speakers, and yet there is no 
the. What is absent is what for want of a better word may be termed 
‘concreteness’, or better, ‘quantitative presence’, and no explanation of 
the articles which disregards this concept in some form or other is likely 
to be satisfactory. 

The present reviewer would venture to suggest the concept of 
‘quantitative presence’ as an approach to the problem which might prove 
more promising than ‘familiarity’ or ‘definiteness’. In: gold is heavy, the 
gold is regarded as something almost abstract : its qualities alone are thought 
of. But in: the gold that is stored in the bank, the reference is to definite 
quantities or portions of gold. This may incidentally be the explanation 
of the above-mentioned frequency of the with of-constructions : the particular 
relation denoted by of is naturally apt to call up the idea of quantitative 


presence. a 
In this connexion one notices that Guilleaume’s Le Probléme de l’Article?, 


2 ‘Concreteness’ is, among other things, insufficient to explain why we never have the 
with verbs. 

3 Guilleaume’s theory, which in its entirety is valid for French only, may be summed 
up in the following simile, which I venture to present with apologies to its learned and 
acute author: the language is like a room. The ceiling represents the world of abstract 
conceptions, the floor that of concrete reality. Under the ceiling hang a number of 
balloons; they are the words as they exist in language (as opposed to speech), and a 
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perhaps the best existing treatment of the category of the articles, which 
explains them in terms of concretization, is not listed in the bibliography. 

Another weak point in the familiarity theory is the way in which the use 
of the with numerals and superlatives, and that of zero with proper names 
are fitted into it : if complete familiarity precludes the with proper names 
(because they are so familiar that it is superfluous), why does exactly the 
same cause call forth the with ordinals and superlatives? (“The statement 
of the thing in question being something of the highest degree, or belonging 
in a definite place in a series, necessarily implies some knowledge of the 
thing and defines the word sufficiently to require the. — 14.7). And, 
incidentally, is it really true that there is familiarity, and an especially high 
degree of familiarity at that, with proper names? If I ask my friend 
‘Who was that’, and he replies: ‘That was Angus McDonald’, the answer 
does not necessarily imply that I know McDonald. And even if I do, 
why should the familiarity be so much more self-evident than in: call 
the dog, that it actually makes the unnecessary? A proper name may be 
used either to indicate something or somebody known to both speech- 
partners, as in: I met Smith yesterday, or known only to the speaker, as in: 
I don’t think you know Smith. If the ‘familiarity’ theory was correct, one 
would expect an alternation of the and zero here, exactly as with common 
names, 

This use of the same explanation to account for both the occurrence and 
the absence of the becomes even more doubtful when we come to proper 
names with an adjective before them. If the proper name has no adjective, 
we are told, we do not get the, because the person meant is so familiar that 
the is superfluous. But if we place an adjective before the name, then 
we get zero in those where it is most familiar (e.g. immortal Shakespeare) 
while we get the where it is less familiar, as in: he pointed to the abject 
Jones. J. and H.’s explanation here is that if the secondary attached to the 
proper name is restrictive, i.e. if it is used to distinguish the person in 
question from somebody else bearing the same name, then the is used, 
because the proper name loses something of its character of a proprium 
(13.13). But this is clearly insufficient to explain such phrases as: the 
wise Solon, or: the Great Macdermott — who knows any other Solon than 
the law-giver, or any other Macdermott than the creator of ‘We don’t want 


dictionary is in fact a plan of the ceiling with its crowd of balloons. In order to make 
those balloons which represent substantives available in speech they must be brought 
down to the floor. This is done by attaching to each of them a weight, and this weight 
is an article. Those which represent proper names need no weight, because they are 
always on the floor. 

In order to distinguish between the definite and the indefinite article another picture may 
be employed. Each of the classes designated by a substantive consists of a group of 
members, one of which is picked out by the article. But here the two articles act in 
different ways. The definite article acts like a searchlight : it lights up one of them 
to the exclusion of all the others, which remain in the dark. The indefinite article, on 


the other hand, is like a pointer : out of the crowd of individuals it points to one, while 
both speech-partners remain aware of the rest, 
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to fight, but by Jingo if we do’? It seems obvious that the difference 
between the and zero must have some other explanation here, and that this 
too cannot be fitted into the familiarity theory. 

If the lack of specification by which J. and H. define the meaning of 
a is to be regarded as something different from unfamiliarity, then a and 
the are defined by two entirely different sets of terms. A satisfactory 
theory should operate with one set of terms, which would then appear, all 
or some of them, in varying combinations. Considerations of space prevent 
the present reviewer from attempting to give an alternative solution, but the 
following may serve as a very brief outline to indicate what he regards as 
a more promising approach: 

The English system of articles can be defined by the presence or absence 
of three semantic elements in varying combinations. These are (1) quanti- 
tative presence (see above), (2) oneness, and (3) what may perhaps be 
called ‘selection’, by which term it is intended to denote the ‘searchlight’ 
effect of the referred to in the above footnote giving the account of 
Guilleaume’s theory. 

Of these three elements, the contains (1) quantitative presence and (3) 
selection, while it is neutral as regards (2) oneness, (cf. the dog | the dogs). 

The zero article is defined by the absence both of quantitative presence 
and selection, and it is incompatible with oneness as it is only used with 
plurals and uncountables (including thing-words used as uncountables). 
It is thus almost the exact opposite of the. 

A occupies an intermediate place in the system, having one of the elements 
contained in the, one element in respect of which the is neutral, and one 
of the elements contained in the zero article: it is defined by quantitative 
presence, oneness, and the absence of selection. 


Copenhagen. C. A, BoDELSEN. 


Yeats’s Mask 


In his study of Yeats Professor Hough has written that in the period of 
the prose essay Per Amica Silentia Lunae, the three poems ‘Ego Dominus 
Tuus’, ‘The Phases of the Moon’, and ‘The Double Vision of Michael 
Robartes’, and A Vision, the poet's mind. 


was much occupied at this time with what might be called the doctrine of the Mask. 
Many of his ideas seem to come to him initially as purely verbal suggestions, and we 
can perhaps discern its origin in the much earlier poem ‘Put off That Mask of Burning 
Gold’, a dialogue between a lover and his mistress, in which she tries to discover whether 
it is his real self or his assumed mask that attracted her. Perhaps too we can see traces 
of it in Yeats’s concern with the use of masks and the exclusion of individual character in 
drama. However that may be, in Per Amica he develops the theory that the poet in 
the act of creation is not seeking his self, but a mask which is his anti-self, the antithesis 
of all that he is in life. 


The tentative suggestions in this passage need implementation; they are 
not the correct answer to the problem which I take it Professor Hough is 
dismissing when he says ‘However that may be’ — the problem of how and 
when Yeats’s ideas on the Mask began to exist. The theory advanced that, 
as many of Yeats’s ideas seemed to come to him initially as verbal 
suggestions, the origin of this idea can be sought in an earlier poem, is 
misleading, because it gets us away from the correct method of answering 
the problem. Yeats was such an introspective and self-centred poet, 
writing out of his moods and emotions as well as his intellect, that we 
cannot afford to neglect the biographical element in examining his ideas. 
To obtain this biographical element often means that a close study of 
the poet’s personal papers is involved, and as I have had that privilege, 
I should like to make use of it in this article to amplify Professor Hough's 
remarks. 

When seeking the first occurrence of this theory of the mask in Yeats’s 
writings the researcher is brought face to face with the Donne-like quality 
of Yeats’s mind, its frequent repetition of ideas and images at varying 
intervals of time, sometimes in slightly altered guise, a restless circling of 
the brain, or rather a swinging to and fro in antithetical movement. 
Yeats once said to his wife that he had spent the whole of his life saying 
the same thing in different ways.2, The theory of the Mask is based upon 
antithesis in character, upon the differences between a natural and a chosen 
personality, upon contrariety. Joseph Hone has suggested* that many 
instances in the early poems where shadows are described are a contributory 


1 Graham Hough, ‘A Study of Yeats’ (conclusion), The Cambridge Journal, March 1949. 
2 CfG. D. P.*Allt, ‘Yeats and the revision of his early verse’, Hermathena Nov. 1944. 
3 Cf J. Hone, W. B. Yeats, 1865—1939, p. 114. 
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part of the beginning of the theory. There is, however, a more direct 
statement of the idea in ‘Quatrains and Aphorisms’, included in The 
Wanderings of Oisin and Other Poems (1889): 


The child who chases lizards in the grass, 

The sage who deep in central nature delves, 

The preacher watching for the ill hour to pass — 
All these are souls who fly from their dread selves. 


These lines are not essentially different from the ideas of the Per Amica 
period.** Then, too, there is the early poem ‘Fergus and the Druid’, included 
in The~Countess Kathleen and Various Legends and Lyrics (1892), in 
which Fergus gives up his kingdom and wants to learn the druid’s dreaming 
wisdom. This poem's theme is repeated in the later Per Amica period in 
‘The Saint and the Hunchback’ ® though with a slight twist; the later poem 
is more subtle, it opposes to the saint a figure who is baulked of worldly 
achievement but can indicate it sufficiently to act as a foil for the saint, 
who, in Professor Hough’s words, ‘assumes his mask for ever, and puts 
away the world and reduces his life to a round of customary duties’. Apart 
from the more vigorous writing in the later poem and the images in it 
taken from A Vision, its saint closely resembles the earlier druid: 


Look on my thin grey hair and hollow cheeks 
And on these hands that may not lift the sword, 
This body trembling like a wind-blown reed. 

No woman's loved me, no man sought my help.4 


How did the idea of the mask arise in Yeats’s mind? Intellectual 
sources may be postulated in the work of Blake, where he met the idea of 
contraries. and dealt with their occurrence in his notes to the three-volume 
edition of Blake which Edwin Ellis and he produced in 1893. Blake’s ideas 
have been summarised by Denis Saurat: 


Without contraries there is no progression. Attraction and Repulsion, Reason and 
Energy, Love and Hate, are necessary to Human existence. From these contraries 
spring what the religious call Good and Evil. Good is the passive that obeys Reason. 
Evil is thé active springing from Energy. Good is heaven. Evil is hell.é 


Yeats fully agreed with this summing-up of Blake’s thought, for he pencilled 
opposite this passage in his copy of Blake and Modern Thought the 
comment: ‘I think there was no such thought known in England in Blake's 
day. It is fundamental in Blake’. This careful qualification, that Blake 


3a Cf. Peter Ure, “The Integrity of Yeats’, The Cambridge Journal, Nov. 1949, p. 85. 
4 W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems, p. 36. 

5 W. B. Yeats, op. cit.. p. 189, For yet another example of Yeats's repetition of 
imagery and ideas, this poem should be compared to stanza vi of ‘Among School Children’, 
op. cit, p. 242, where the ‘taws’ are taken over. In the MS version of the later poem 
‘Caesar Augustus’ appeared, but may have been banished because he had been used in 
the early poem. Cf. the present writer's article, ‘Yeats and his methods of writing verse’, 
The Nineteenth Century and After, Mar. 1946, for the MS version in question. 

8 Denis Saurat, Blake and Modern Thought, p. 19. 
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was the first in England to have these thoughts, suggests that Yeats was 
also acquainted with the idea in an earlier non-English source. Jacob 
Boehme seems very likely; Yeats had studied his work with some care. 
To Boehme, as to Blake, the idea of contrariety was fascinating, and was 
considered of the first importance.*_ But the likelihood of these two authors 
acting as intellectual sources is not enough to answer ‘how’ Yeats’s theories 
came about, though it does help to put the date back to the eighteen- 
nineties as another period when Yeats, if not then consciously occupied 
with the theory himself, would have been meeting it in these two authors.® 
But the biographical approach must be made. 

In the first place, the element of observation is present. Joseph Hone 
has demonstrated that the idea of self and anti-self, of contrary types of 
character, was germinating in Yeats’s mind before the turn of the century; 
he draws on a letter from the poet to Mrs. Shakespear, in which Yeats 
suggested that a character in one of her novels should be an actively 
athletic but passively artistic young man, and went on to stress the 
contradiction between Morris's table manners and the tact of the characters 
in his romances. This use of Morris is developed in Per Amica Silentia 
Lunae, and the collection there of other similar contradictory characters 
shows clearly that observed behaviour had its part in the formulation of 
Yeats’s theory: a friend, who judged her friends harshly, writing indulgent 
comedies; an actress, in private life ‘like the captain of some bucaneer ship 
holding his crews to good behaviour at the mouth of a blunderbuss’, on 
the stage the epitome of women who arouse pity; Synge, when ill, writing 
of romantic daredevils; Landor, writing in calm nobility, raging in savage 
passion; Keats making imaginary delights to compensate his lack of luxury; 
all these instances of contraries excited Yeats.? Most of all, however, he 
was influenced by Wilde, who told him that ‘nothing in life interests me 
but the mask’;*® in Wilde he had an example of poise that he envied, a 
blend of scholar and man of the world, a man who had come from Dublin 
to London, and had become famous, who made Yeats conscious of his 
own sheepishness.”* 

But observation is only a part of the idea, and a small one, compared 
to Yeats’s experience, his personal feelings, his needs. His development 
of the theory seems fundamentally due to his interest in his own personality. 
This interest, and its connection with the mask, can be seen most clearly in 
his 1909—1912 diary.%* Part of this has been published as Estrangement: 


7 Cf. H. L. Martensen, Jacob Boekme, p. 77. 

8 Cf. W. B. Yeats, Autobiographies, p. 188, where he writes that his mind had begun 
to drift towards the idea of the mask during the 1887—1891 period. 

9 W. B. Yeats, Essays, p. 487 seq. 

10 W. B. Yeats, Autobiographies, p. 205. 

11 W. B. Yeats, unpublished material. 

118 Both R. Ellman, Yeats The Man and The Masks, Ch. 6-9 and the present writer, 
Yeats : man and poet, Ch. 3, 5-8, have suggested the importance of John Sherman (1891) 
and of the later Michael Robartes and Owen Aherne, who represent in more complex 
fashion Yeats’s self-dramatization, Robartes the mystical element, Aherne the formal. 
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Being Some Fifty Thoughts From A Diary Kept By William Butler Yeats 
In The Year Nineteen Hundred and Nine, a Cuala Press edition of 
1926,?2 and one of the published sections reveals that Yeats, at the age of 
forty-four, was both shy and yet highly desirous of appearing to be in 
complete command of himself: 


But when one shrinks from all business with a stranger and is unnatural with all who 
are not intimate friends, because one underrates or overrates unknown people, one cannot 
venture forth. The artist grows more and more distinct, more and more a being in his 
own right as it were, but more and more loses grasp of the always more complete world. 
Some day setting out to find knowledge, like some pilgrim to the Holy Land, he will 
become the most romantic of characters. He will play with masks.1% 


The unpublished sections of the diary show how anxious Yeats was made 
by the conflicting claims upon him at this period of his roles as poet and 
as man of action. After 1902 he had taken up the organisation of the 
Irish theatrical movement, and his output of verse fell as a result of this 
venturing into a fuller life directed by more practical aims than before. 
There is a slight reflection of his inner struggle in the lines ‘All things can 
tempt me from this craft of verse’, particularly in the word ‘tempt’. Yeats 
had ceased living a life dominated by poetic aims and he was worried: 


Am I perhaps going agaiast Nature in my constant attempt to fill my life with work? 
Is my mind as rich as in idle days? Is not perhaps the poet’s labour a mere reflection ? 
If he seeks purity — the ridding of his life of all but poetry — will not inspiration come ? 
Can one reach God by toil? He gives himself to the pure in heart. He asks nothing 
but attention.14 


In a later entry we find the masks becoming important: 


I have been looking at some Venetian costumes of the sixteenth century as pictured in 
the mask. All fantastic bodily form hidden or disguised... Life had become so leisured 
and courtly that men and women dressed with no thought of bodily activity. They no 
longer toiled much. One feels that if they still fought and hunted their imagination was 
not with these things. Does not the same thing happen to our passions when we grow 
contemplative and so liberate them from use. They also become fantastic and create the 
strange life of poets and artists.1® 


Another entry shows how intensely Yeats was affected by the contra- 
dictions in his own character: 


I see always this one thing, that in practical life ... the Mask is more than the face. 
I believe that I am speaking with more self-condemnation than self-defence when I say it. 
There are moments of life when one must say ‘Such and such an act proves such and such 
a man to be a cad or a fool’ and not ‘such and such a man has shown himself by this 
or that good action to be neither cad nor fool so why did he do this?” Then one must 


1? Republished in a large edition by Macmillans in 1936. This contains an essay “The 
Death of Synge’, previously published by the Cuala Press in 1928 as The Death of Synge 


and Other Passages From An Old Diary; this is also taken from the diary of the period 
1909—1912. 


13 W. B. Yeats, Estrangement, p. 11. 

14 W. B. Yeats, Diary Entry, Sept. 22, 1909. I am indebted to Mrs. W. B. Yeats 
who gave me permission to examine the diary and publish extracts. 

15 W. B. Yeats, Diary Entry, Oct, 27, 1909. 
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say ‘such and such a person could never have done such and such a thing’ even though 
one’s imagination suggests an endless array of circumstances in which anyone might be 
moved to do anything. Thus one must continually feel and believe what one’s reason 
denies. I am so unfortunate that I can only conceive of this as a kind of play acting. 
I feel no emotion enough to act upon it, but faint lyrical emotion, which only affects 
life indirectly. Then there is the difference that words are with me a means of investig- 
ation rather than a means of action. O masters of life give me confidence in something 
even if it be my own reason. I can never believe in anything else now for I have 
accused the impulses of too many sins. I know that reason is almost a blaspheming 
thing, a claim to infinity of being, while we are limited social creatures, truly artificial. 
Twenty, no, a hundred times, if I had acted upon impulse and against reason, I should 
have gone from my world. The passionate man must believe he obeys his reason. 
Reason is the stopping of the pendulum, a kind of death. Life is a perpetual injustice.1® 


Two more quotations reveal still further Yeats’s inner doubtings and how 
he was unable to rationalise any experience directly. The concluding note 
of the first passage is still emotionally subjective and dissatisfied: 


To-night as I sat in idleness, my eyes too tired to read or write, I saw plainly how 
I could not only change the constitution of the United Arts Club so as to make the club 
more vigorous but ... I was triumphant. I saw before me victory over those who least 
understand the manhood of mere art. Then I remembered that the renunciation of the 
artist is of those things which in others are virtue, and I did not go to find the man 
I would have had to persuade. Why have I these faculties which I cannot use? I know 
I have them and I know they are the chief temptation of life. It is easy to give up the 
thought of wealth and domestic life even, but it is hard to give up those generalizations 
through which the will flings itself upon the world, those gleams of future victory, that 
come to one as though one cried aloud, all that makes one, for a moment, of the race of 
the eagles. Did the first of us all hate the kindness that kept him from the oblivion 
of activity ?17 


Later he came to a provisional conclusion, a temporary crystallisation of 
his views on the use of the Mask: 


I think all happiness depends on having the energy to assume the mask of some other 
self; that all joyous or creative life is a rebirth as something not oneself — something 
created in a moment and perpetually renewed; in playing a game like that of a child 
where one loses the infinite pain of self-realisation, a grotesque or solemn painted face 
put on that one may haste from the terrors of judgment. An imaginative saturnalia 
that one may forget reality. Perhaps all the sense and the energies of the world are 
but the world’s flight from the infinite blending beam.19 


It is interesting to find that the poem from The Player Queen to which 
Professor Hough refers as a possible verbal source for the ideas on the 
Mask is written down in the Diary immediately after two passages where 


16 W. B. Yeats, Diary Entry for August 1910. 
17 W. B. Yeats, Diary Entry marked section 71. 
18 This thought can be found in “The Grey Rock’, Collected Poems, p. 115, where, as 
J. Bronowski has pointed out in The Poet's Defence, p. 233, Yeats avoids an end by 
escaping to his imaginative saturnalia: 

And she with Goban’s wine adrip 

No more remembering what had been 

Stared at the gods with laughing lip. 


19 W. B. Yeats, Diary Entry marked section 104. 
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Yeats, in a letter to one of his friends which was never sent (explaining 
his attitude to a crisis which had arisen over an apparent insult given to 
this friend’s mother by Gosse) wrote: 


... I have understood that I am trying to put myself right with myself even more than 
with you. I want you to understand that once one makes a thing subject to reason, as 
distinguished from impulse, one plays with it, even if it is a very serious thing. I am 
more ashamed because of the things I have played with in life than of any other thing. 
All my moral endeavour for years has been an attempt to recreate practical interest in 
myself. I can only conceive of it as a kind of acting. 


and after a week applied this particular analysis to general life, while 
denouncing generalisation at the same time: 


... Why do I write all this? I suppose that I may learn at last to keep to my own in 
every situation in life. To discover and create in myself as I grow old that thing 
which is to life what style is to letters — moral radiance, a personal quality of universal 
meaning in action and in thought. I can see now how I lost myself. ‘I must have been 
trying to recreate in myself the passion’ I wrote. Yes, but for me they must flow from 
reason itself. My talent would fade if I trafficked in general standards and yet Punchinello 
is ancient. They dug up a statue of him among the ruins of Rome. Is not all life the 
struggle of experience, naked, unarmed, timid, but immortal, against generalized thought, 
only the personal history in this is the reverse of the world’s history. We see all arts 
and societies passing from experience to generalization whereas the young begin with 
generalization and end with experience, and that is to say not what we call the ‘results’ 
which are generalizations but with its presence its energy. All good art is experience, all 
popular art generalization. 


Other questions remain. Why should Yeats’s introspective interest in 
his personality have led him to the Mask? Or, why was he interested 
in the idea of contraries? Or, why should we find him developing the 
theory during the second decade of this century? From his youth onwards 
Yeats was both sensitive and proud. He had the necessary histrionic 
ability to make use of his indecisive, often timid nature. For instance, his 
Irish sense of pride at being different from, in such a way that he felt 
superior to, his English schoolfellows was countered by his sense of physical 
inferiority. He attempted to overcome this defect by acquiring an excess 
of unusual vigour, a natural thing for a delicate child to do: he took care 
not to appear out of breath after running; having fallen off a diving board 
by mistake, he thence dived from greater heights than his fellows; he used to 
make himself swim under water and pretended not to be out of breath when 
he emerged. His great triumph was the winning of a cup for running, a 
demonstration that he could do the things the others valued; all this was 
an attempt to force himself into a mould, the reverse of his natural bent. 
He thought while at the school that he would become a famous man and in 
a way which would be different from the commonplace ambitions of the 
other boys; it was to be an end worthy of an artist’s son to which he 
must dedicate himself. J. B. Yeats had probably contributed to the 
division within his son, telling him when a child in Sligo that he must 
try to do well all the things the Pollexfens, his mother's people, respected, 
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thus indicating the need to counterbalance the dreaming intellectual strain 
of the Yeats line with some of the activity of the Pollexfens. 

As Yeats grew older he developed his powers of acting a part. He 
found Hamlet ‘an image of heroic self-possession for the poses of childhood 
and youth to copy, a combatant of the battle within myself’; he even 
adopted, when at the Art School at Dublin, an artifical stride in memory of 
Hamlet. At about this time, when the Yeats family was living at Howth, 
he had begun to imagine himself as a Manfred, an Alastor, or an Athanase; 
he acted the parts in his own poems aloud to himself. When he fell in love 
with Maud Gonne, whom he met in 1889, there was need of another role. 
She was obviously one of his Shelleyan heroines, but was he a suitable 
hero, shy and poor as he was? He saw a copy of Tristan of Lyonesse 
upon her table, and when she told him she wanted a play to act in Dublin, 
he told her he wished to become an Irish Victor Hugo, and offered to write 
The Countess Cathleen for her. He had read some bad verse translations 
of Hugo when at school, but writing long afterwards in his unpublished 
autobiography he wondered was he wholly sincere in telling her he wished 
to emulate Victor Hugo; but he had seen the book on her table along with 
Les Contemplations: 


besides, it was natural to commend myself by a very public talent, for her beauty as 
I saw it in those days seemed incompatible with private intimate life.?° 


Elsewhere he wrote: ‘... I was sedentary and thoughtful; but Maud Gonne 
was not sedentary’. At their first meeting he had told her of his hopes for 
a new and great Irish literature founded on the old legends. At the time 
he was collecting material in the British Museum for his Fairy and Folk 
Tales of the Irish Peasantry, and for his Representative Irish Tales, and his 
mind had by then begun, he tells us in Autobiographies’, to drift towards 
the idea of the Mask, which convinced him that every passionate man 
‘is, as it were, linked with another age, historical or imaginary, where alone 
he finds images that rouse his energy’. But his love for Maud became 
intertwined in his hopes for Ireland; was she not the living embodiment of 
beauty and did she not represent the person of Ireland, all the young grace 
and old wisdom of Cathleen ni Houlihan? She turned his attention from 
dreaming of an heroic age to the everyday realities, some of them, it must 
be admitted, fantastic enough, of revolutionary politics: such was his love 
for her that he suppressed dislike of some aspects of her personality in 
order to worship the ideal qualities his imagination saw in her, to gaze 
upon her from behind the mask the great love poets, Dante and Petrarch, 
had worn before him. His love was not returned by Maud, though she 
valued his friendship, and he strove the more to please and serve her, the 


20 W. B. Yeats, unpublished material. 

21 W. B. Yeats,- Autobiography, p. 188. 
22 Cf W. B. Yeats, Dramatis Personae, p. 49: ‘...1 thought one woman whether wife 
mistress or incitement to platonic love, enough for a lifetime...’ 
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poetic thoughtful side of him often despising the man of action who had 
begun to emerge in the shy youth: 


All the while I worked with this idea of founding societies that became quickly or 
slowly everything that I despised, one part of me looking on mischievous and mocking, 
and the other part spoke words which were more and more unreal. 


Yeats grew disillusioned in love and politics about the turn of the century: 


In our age it is impossible to create as I had dreamed, an heroic and passionate 
conception of life, worthy of the study of men elsewhere and in other lands, and to make 
this conception the especial dream of the Irish people.?% 


The masks were thrown aside, and in his Diary the mask of love was 
turned inside out after he had received the news of her marriage: 


My dear is angry, that of late 

I cry all base blood down, 

As if she had not taught me hate 
By kisses to a clown.?4 


His urcritical adoration for Maud had lasted so long because he had 
compelled it to take the shape of a mask: he later called his relationship 
to her of 1897 


a miserable love affair that had but for one brief interruption absorbed my thought for 
years past, and would for years yet. My devotion might as well have been offered to 
an image in a milliner’s window, or to a statue in a museum, but romantic devotion had 
reached its extreme development.?® 


But he continued to see love as the province of the mask: 


It seems to me that true love is a discipline, and it needs so much wisdom that the love 
of Solomon and Sheba must have lasted for all the silences of the scriptures. Each 
derives the secret self of the other, and, refusing to believe in the more daily self, 
creates a mirror where the lover or the beloved sees an image to copy in daily life; 
for love also creates the mask.26 


The reason for Yeats's interest in the mask after he had apparently left 
romantic ideals of life behind was that he had vacillated to another extreme 
in his desire for a practical life. Up to the end of the nineteenth century 
his life had in many ways been very unreal, and in facing a fuller life he 
needed to acquire a new manner. He knew that the early devotion had 
been more literary than literal: 


That had she done so who can say 
What would have shaken from the sieve ? 
I might have thrown poor words away 
And been content to live.27 


23 Yeats, Diary Entry, March 1909, 


W. B. 
24 W. B. Yeats, Unpublished poem included in the 1909—1912 Diary. 
25 W. B. Yeats, Dramatis Personae, p. 18. 

26 W. B. Yeats, Estrangement. 
27 W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems, p. 101. 
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For the new business of living, where all things could tempt him from his 
craft of verse, he had a double-edged gift of extreme sensitivity: 


I cry continually against my life. I have sleepless nights, thinking of the time that I 
must take from poetry — last night I could not sleep — and yet, perhaps, I must do 
all these things that I may set myself into a life of action and express not the traditional 
poet but that forgotten thing the normal active man.?8 


His concern with his manner is almost adolescent and reveals much inner 
uncertainty, as well as the ability to remodel himself as a human being, 
a degree of plasticity which is so unusual and extraordinary — what other 
poet has cried out ‘Myself must I remake’, and carried out the change 
of style so effectively? His interest in the Irish theatre doubtless acted 
as a Stimulus at this juncture: 


There is a relation between discipline and the theatrical sense. If we cannot imagine 
ourselves as different from what we are and assume that second self, we cannot impose 
a discipline upon ourselves, though we may accept one from others. Active virtue as 
distinguished from the passive acceptance of a current code is therefore theatrical, 
consciously dramatic, the wearing of a mask.°° 


The need was deeply felt; he lacked control over himself, as an entry in his 
Diary, probably written after his visit to Paris in 1908, indicates: 


The other day in Paris I found that for days I lost all social presence of mind through 
the very ordinary folly of a very ordinary person. I heard in every word she spoke 
ancient enemies of vanity and sentimentality and became rude and accordingly miserable. 
This is my worst fault rooted ing ?)). I must watch myself carefully recording errors 
that I may become interested in their cure perhaps I ought [to] seek out people I dislike 
till I have conquered this petulant combativeness. It is always inexcusable to lose 
self-possession. It always comes from impatience from a kind of spiritual fright of 
someone who is here and now more powerful even if only from stupidity. I am never 
angry with those in my power. I fear strangers and I fear the representatives of the 
collective opinion and so rage stupidly and rudely exaggerating what I feel and think. 


In the following January he was at a meeting of the Arts Club and managed 
to restrain himself enough not to use arguments to answer something that 
was said, afterwards commenting in his Diary: 


Logic is a machine, one can leave it to itself; unhelped it will force those present to 
exhaust the subject, the fool is as likely as the sage to speak the appropriate answer to 
any statement, and if the answer is forgotten somebody will go home miserable. You 
throw your money on the table and you receive so much change. Style, personality, 
deliberately adopted and therefore a mask is the only escape from the hot-faced 
bargainers and the money changers. 


The mask could therefore be employed as a protection against irritation, 
as well as against logic, for logic employed against Yeats usually must have 
meant irritation. Another entry in the Diary is frank: 


28 W.B. Yeats, Estrangement, p. 109. 
29 W. B. Yeats, Last Poems & Plays, p. 17. 
30 W. B. Yeats, Estrangement, p. 87. 
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I had to subdue a kind of Jacobin rage. I escaped from it all as a writer through my 
sense of style. Is not our art made out of the struggle in one’s soul. Is not beauty 
a victory over one’s self. 


Gradually the idea was worked out: 


I began in, I think, 1907, a verse tragedy, but at that time the thought I have set forth 
in Per Amica Silentia Lunae was coming into my head, and I found examples of it 
everywhere. i wasted the best working months of several years in an attempt to write 
a poetical play where every character became an example of the finding or not finding 
of what I have called the Antithetical Self; and because passion and not thought makes 
tragedy, what I made had neither ‘simplicity nor life. I knew precisely what was wrong 
and yet could neither escape from thought nor give up my play. At last it came into 
my head all of a sudden that I could get rid of the play if I turned it into a farce; — 
and never did I do anything so easily, for I think that I wrote the present play in about 
a month,*1 


It appeared in various forms in Per Amica Silentia Lunae, the poems, and 
A Vision. Yeats had needed experience of the reverse of the masks before 
he could understand their function in his life and dogmatise accordingly. 
If in the later poetry they do not appear quite so often they are none the 
less theatrically effective. I like to think that in ‘Meeting’ there is a 
memory of the contrary passions which underlay that early devotion, the 
cause in its day of so much beautiful love poetry: 


Hidden by old age awhile 

In masker's cloak and hood 

Each hating what the other loved, 
Face to face we stood. 


In the simplicity of these lines we come back once more, as so often in 
Yeats, to Blake, and think how eagerly Yeats must have read and enjoyed 
the contrariety of Blake’s poetry. And Yeats himself still fought the 
struggle, as Professor Hough has said, to the end of his days, but with 
moments, of course, when he had lived so long behind a particular mask 
that it had worn away and the features beneath it still bore its shape. 
The masks gave him the necessary cover he required for his changes; and 
he insisted that ‘there is always a living face behind the mask’. He saw 
in very active natures a desire to pose, or if the pose had become a second 


self ‘a preoccupation with the effect they are producing’. Therein lay 
the danger of the mask, 


Edinburgh. A. NorMAN JEFFARES. 


31 W. B. Yeats, Plays in Prose and Verse, p. 248. 
32 W. B. Yeats, Collected ; Poems, p. 314. 
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On Identifying and Classifying Sentences* 


I. In order to account for the differences in form and meaning between 
It (This, That) is my brother; it (that) is my brothers on one hand, and 
He is my brother, they are my brothers on the other, we usually have 
recourse to the distinction between identifying and classifying (or 
descriptive) sentences. As a help to students who find some initial 
difficulty in making this distinction, it is generally pointed out that the 
former type of sentence answers the question ‘who is it (this, that)?’ and the 
latter “what is he (she)? what are they?’ There is no doubt that in many 
cases this works satisfactorily, but every teacher must have met with 
sentences where the distinction, or at least the criterion usually invoked to 
assist us in making it, failed woefully, and few of those who have ever 
given their attention to it can have felt convinced that the last word had 
been spoken in the matter. In the following pages we hope to show: 

a. that the criteria usually applied to help us decide whether a sentence 
is identifying or classifying, are sometimes impracticable or inconclusive; 

b. that the distinction between these two types of sentences, however 
true and valid it may be, does not explain the use of the referring pronouns 
and the number form of the verb; 

c. that the real difference between the two constructions under discussion 
is to be sought elsewhere. 


The Inadequacy of the Criteria 


II. Questions opening with who can from the nature of the pronoun only 
apply to persons, or, at any rate, to what are looked upon as persons. But 
identifying sentences can obviously also refer to animals, so long as they 
are not considered in their personal aspect (1), and to things (2). 


1. I hope the owls didn’t disturb you. — Oh, was that owls! I heard a most unearthly 
screeching ... Sweet, Primer of Spoken English, p. 68. 


2. As I stood at the door, waiting before going in, I heard a sound far away, and 
then, in a while, again, through the forest. And I knew it was the guns and cannons 
on the other side of the forest. W. de la Mare, The Wind Blows Over, p. 72 (Albatross). 


There can be no doubt about the identifying character of these sentences, 
and yet they do not answer the question ‘Who was it ?’, but ‘what was it ?’. 
The poor student, consequently, finds he has three types of questions on 
hand, to decide the character of two types of sentences: who is it, what 
is he, what is it? 


* Some of the quotations illustrating this article have been taken from Kruisinga, 
Handbook of Present-Day English®, Kruisinge-Erades, An English Grammar 7, and 
Poutsma, A Grammar of Late Modern English, 
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Ill. But the measure of his tribulation is not yet full. For these three 
questions do not exhaust all the possibilities. What if a sentence answers 
the question ‘who is he (she)?’ or ‘who are they?’ The following quotations 
show that such sentences may be identifying (3), classifying (4), or both 
at the same time (5). 


3. I will first introduce our father, as seems suitable. He is Mr. John Trent of the 
Minnebiac Planing Mills. Cotes, Cinderella, ch. I (identifying). 
4. ‘That’, he said, ‘is Great-Uncle Joseph’s legacy’. 

‘And who is Great-Uncle Joseph?’ 

‘He was my mother’s uncle. Name of Ferguson. Eccentric old boy. I was rather 
a favourite of his.’ 
Dorothy Sayers Omnibus, p. 863 (classifying). 


5. Mr. Justice Darling: “Who is this gentleman? Col. the Hon. Geoffrey Fiennes?’ 
Mr. Healy: ‘He is Lord Sage and Sele now, a member of the Government.’ 
Daily News & Leader, May 28, 1914 (identifying and classifying at the same time). 


Sentences of this type prove, first of all, that the questions ‘who is it?’ and 
‘what is he?’ are not exhaustive; they also show that the ideas ‘identifying’ 
and ‘classifying’ are not mutually exclusive. And what is more important 
still, they give rise to a new problem: when do we say ‘who is it ?’, when 
‘who is he?’ and when ‘what is he?’ As will be shown further down, this 
is the crucial point of our investigation. All this, meanwhile, tends to 
show that the criteria usually applied to help us decide whether a sentence 
is identifying or classifying, are sometimes impracticable or inconclusive. 


The Uselessness of the Distinction for its Alleged Purpose 


IV. The death-blow to the interpretation current in most modern gram- 
mars, however, is that there are undoubtedly identifying sentences which 
show the personal-gender pronouns he or she. 


6. A British officer with a Sten gun fought off Annamites who ambushed a party of 
French women and children outside Saigon, and kept them at bay for three hours 
before the party was rescued by Japanese troops. 

He was Capt. Anthony Walker, Royal Artillery, of West Corner House, West Road, 
Cambridge, whose parents live at Hillside, Wimbledon. News Chronicle, Oct. 1, 1945. 


7. For the first time a railway police officer has won the highest award in the 
police-service — the King’s Medal for Bravery. He is L. M. S. Detective-Sergeant 
William Parker Huddert, of Turville-Road, Leicester. Daily Herald, Oct. 6, 1945. 


8. ... a note from John Gray, saying that he found them (viz. a bundle of lady's 
clothes) in the public road yesterday, and asking me to send them at once to the owner, 
if I should hear who she was; if not, to advertize them. J. L. Allen, The Choir Invisible. 


9. I met to-day a strange, battered figure of a man — the first newspaper man so 
far as I am aware to be wounded in the war. He was Mr. Donald C. Thompson, 
one of the ‘camera men’ of the ‘New York World’. Daily News, 31 Oct. 1914. 


10, An unusual feature of the investiture was the appearance of a lady to receive the 
V. C. She was Mrs. Green, widow of Captain John Leslie Green, to whom the award 
of the V. C. was notified on August 5. Ib. 9 October 1916. 
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11. A man with a stitched heart appeared at the Thames Police Court yesterday and 
was charged with murder. He was Charles Butler, aged 49, described as a labourer, of 
Fanshawstreet, Hoxton. Daily News & Leader, 12 Febr. 1914. 


12. The second article describes the work of a man who may be well-known to some 
of my readers, though his fame had not hitherto reached me. He is Dr. Hans Gross, 
Professor of Criminalistics in the University of Graz. Ib. 12 June, 1914. 


13. “Who is Kremski ?’ 


“He is — Kremski’, said Mr. Severin, looking thoroughly uncomfortable. He 
manufactured the bomb that Marie — dear little Marie — threw at the Russian general. 
Mrs. Sidgwick, The Severins, ch. VI, p. 58 f. 


14. Meanwhile a middle-aged man was dreaming a dream of great beauty concerning 
the writer of the above letter. He was Richard Stillotson, who had recently removed 
from the mixed village-school at Lumsdon. Th, Hardy, Jude the Obscure 1, p. 218. 


15. This is the story of a Scottish ‘Nurse Cavell’, who died, not before a firing-squad, 


but in a gas-chamber at the concentration camp at Ravensbruck, a  white-haired 
woman of 60. 


She was Miss Mary Helen Young, of Aberdeen, who left there when a girl to 
train as a nurse in London, and later went to Paris, where she worked as a private nurse 
for about 30 years. Daily Sketch, Sept. 27, 1945. 


All these sentences are unmistakably identifying in character; they supply 
the names of the persons concerned and in some cases their addresses as 
well. And yet they have ‘he’ or ‘she’ for referring pronouns. The 
conclusion seems inevitable: the ‘rule’ is wrong, and the true cause of the 
differences in form and meaning between the two types of sentences under 
consideration must be another. 


The Problem and a New Attempt at a Solution 


V. As the usual distinctions, consequently, seem to lead to nothing and 
only befog the issue, we propose to start with a clean slate. The problem 
appears to be the following: 


a. when do we find he, she, they in nominal sentences referring to 
human beings mentioned before? 


b. do non-personal, singular pronouns, such as if, or this, that, what 
when used as noun-pronouns, ever refer to persons and/or plural ideas? 
If so, under what circumstances? And why? 


The former of these questions is soon answered. Ne objection can be 
raised to what is usually said in grammars on this head. In classifying 
sentences, i.e. nominal sentences that attribute some quality, rank, occu- 
pation, degree of relationship, nationality, religious or political persuasion, 
etc., to one or more persons mentioned before, we find he, she, they according 
to the sex and number of the persen(s) referred to, and with a verb in 
the singular or plural according as the circumstances demand. 


16. Fortunately Dr. Seaton arrived promptly. He was a bluff, hearty, middle-aged 
man, and evidently an old friend of the family. John Rhode, The Claverten Mystery, 


ch. XII, p. 186 (Albatross). 
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17. ‘Oh, don’t speak in that unfeeling tone’, exclaimed Mrs. Strachan. “The poor 
man’s dead, and though he wasn't a very nice man, one can't help feeling sorry about 
it.” Dorothy L. Sayers, The Five Red Herrings, ch. IV, p. 44. 


18. Since last year — when old Gribble retired — he’s — um — the School butler — 
there hasn’t been anyone here who ever saw my wife. James Hilton, Good-Bye Mr. 
Chips, ch. VI. 

19. I learnt to skate that winter; one of the masters taught me. His name was 
MacDougal, I think; he was a Scotchman. Sweet, Elementarbuch, 65. 


20. The younger of the two women was about thirty years old. She was a big 
woman, nearly six feet tall, and loose of bone and limb, almost gaunt. Thomas Wolfe, 
Of Time and the River, ch. I, p. 4. 

21. ‘Who is Marie Petersen?’ — ‘She is a Russian’, said Mrs. Severin, ‘a very clever 
woman’. Mrs. Sidgwick, The Severins, ch. VI, p. 58. 


22. Lily knew people who ‘lived like pigs’, and their appearance and surroundings 
justified her mother’s repugnance to that form of existence. They were mostly cousins, 
who inhabited dingy houses’.... Wharton, The House of Mirth, ch. 3. 


23. ‘Ah! my boy, you should have heard X. or Y. or Z. They were great artistes 
.. Strand Magazine, July 1925, p. 60 f. 


VI. What is generally said in grammars about classifying sentences, then, 
would seem to be in accordance with facts. But as the usual statements 
about identifying sentences have been shown to be incorrect, we shall 
for the second part of our investigation have to follow our own line of 
inquiry. The point at issue, it will be remembered, is this: do neuter, 
and consequently singular, noun pronouns like it, this, that, what ever refer 
to persons and/or to plural ideas? If so, when and why? 


VII. At this juncture it is necessary to exclude one type of sentence 
from our discussion. In English, as is well known, any part of a sentence, 
except the verbal part of the predicate, can be given emphatic front position, 
the rest following in the shape of a clause, with or without that, or a 
relative pronoun. Thus by the side of J met them first in 1938 on board a 
tramp steamer we find It was I who met them.. etc.; it was in 1938 I met 
ijient...« ttt was then 1 met oe a ; it was on board a tramp steamer (that) 
I first met them... ‘This it, generally known as a formal subject, is a word 
without a meaning; it is not a referring pronoun at all, and hence falls 
outside the scope of this paper. We are exclusively concerned with 
referring pronouns, 


VII. In familiar English persons may be referred to by neuter pronouns. 
This relegation of human beings to the class of things is naturally affective 
in character; it expresses the speaker's feelings towards the person in 
question, either of dislike (24-27) or of love (28-29). 


24. After morning sc'ool I said to Broadbent, as we strolled down to the playing-field, 
“Well, what do you think of it? — ‘Looks as if it won't stand any rot,’ replied he in 
an aaa tone. Boys’ Own Paper, 31 Aug., 1912 (the reference is to a new 
master). 
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25. “Where did ye find it?’ asked Mord Em'ly of Miss Gilliken with a satirical 
accent. — “Who are you calling ‘it’?’? demanded Mr. Barden aggressively. ‘P’r'aps 
you'll kindly call me ‘im’ and not ‘it’.’ W. Pett Ridge, Mord Em'ly. 
26. ‘Oh, we know her for a crank,’ said Clara. 

“What sort of a .crank?’ 

“Well, — the sort that takes up with impossible people — you really never know 
WHAT you may meet at Agnes Hyde's rooms. I should recommend you to take your 
sister away from her.’ Mrs. Sidgwick, The Severins, ch. 16, p. 166. 


27. He's not got blood enough to go in for felony with impunity. Give him a dash 
of brandy. So! Now he looks more human. What a shrimp it is, to be sure! 
Conan Doyle, The Blue Carbuncle in The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 


28. Emmy. Have you finished your two eggs, sonny? 
Ridgeon. Yes. 
Emmy. Have you put on a clean vest? 
Ridgeon. Yes. 
Emmy. That's my ducky diamond. 
Shaw, The Doctor’s Dilemma, Act I, p. 4. 


29. WVivie. You know what Mrs, Alison’s suppers are. (She turns to Frank and 
pets him). Poor Frank! was all the beef gone? did it get nothing but bread and 
cheese and gingerbeer? Shaw, Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 


In agreement with this we find thing and anything used affectively for 
persons. 


30. ‘She’s quite deaf and blind, poor old thing.’ Walpole, Fortitude. 


31. He was an adroit scandal-monger and would crawl a mile on his belly to anything 
that had a title or a million. Buchan, Four Tales, p. 55. 


IX. This affective use of the neuter pronouns is from the nature of the 
case rather rare. Extremely frequent, on the other hand, is the following 
type of sentence. 


32. I saw a man cross the road, a patch of white against the darkness of the night, 
but did not know who it was. Somerset Maugham, “The Pool’, in The Trembling of 
a Leaf, p. 198. 


33. The clatter of Penny Pitches’ heavy shoes came echoing down the passage. 
‘Is it your son?’ broke in Mr. Geard, but the priest shook his head. J. C. Powys, 
A Glastonbury Romance I, ch. 10, p. 293. 


34. John and Mary advanced instinctively to the side of Miss Elizabeth Crow, who was 
the only one of the company to be showing any deep emotion. She was sobbing 
bitterly, and she held both hands, bare and empty, against her face. 

Quickly enough, however, when Mary reached her side, she realized who it was. 
ibs ch. 1, ps2; 


35. Passing down the southern fringe of the Park this morning, where the great houses 
of Victorian Knightsbridge look over the trees to Rotten Row, I saw a glint of silver 
and blaze of scarlet coming towards me through the wonted stream of hurrying cars and 
taxis. It was the Life Guards. Arthur Bryant in III, London ,News, Nov. 5, 1938, p. 822. 


36. As he pursued his contemplation Mr. Gandy saw the outer door pushed open, 
admitting a stream of yellow sunshine and with it a little bald-headed man with a red 
nose and a baize apron. It was Bindle. Herbert Jenkins, Bindle, ch. XV, p. PRM. 


37. A sound came of footsteps on the stairs—footsteps without voices. It was Fenwick 
and Sally, who had passed through the street-door. De Morgan, Somehow Good, ch. 24. 
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38. ‘Is that you, my Lord?’ said a man’s voice as they drew in to the boat-house. 
‘Why, it’s our faithful sleuths’, cried his lordship. “What's the excitement?’ Dorothy 
L. Sayers Omnibus, p, 860. 
39. ‘That's no good’, he told me, after a minute or two's talk about nothing. 
“What isn’t ?’ 
‘Tea-rooms’.. And he pointed at one we were passing. 
J. B. Priestley, English Journey, ch. I, p. 6. 


40. ‘Ah, there they are!’ said a voice. Sibylle turned gladly round; Marcelle made 
no movement. 

‘It is my father and M. Solignac’; cried Sibylle. 

F, M. Peard, Madame’s Granddaughter, p. 130. 


41. Mrs. Marjorie Parfitt, of Dorset-Avenue, Southall, was awakened by a noise. 
Thinking if was her son she called, ‘Is that you, Wyndham?’ A strange man’s voice 
answered: ‘It’s only me, dear.’ The man then ran out of the front door without having 
taken anything. The Star, Aug. 3rd 1949. 


42. ‘Have a drink,’ said another pleasant voice. ‘Mrs. Moore — Miss Quested — 
have a drink, have two drinks.’ They knew who it was this time — the Collector, 
Mr. Turton, with whom they had dined. E. M. Forster, A Passage to India, ch. III, 
p. 18 (Penguin). 


It is this type of sentence that is generally called identifying, which 
character is then held to explain the use of the neuter pronoun and the 
singular verb. But, as we have seen, there are unmistakably identifying 
sentences with he, or she, so that there must be a difference somewhere. 


X. The reader may have noticed that the identifying sentences quuted 
under numbers 3 and 6-15 answer the question who is he (she)?, those 
under 32-42, however, who is it? This, we think, is significant and 
provides us with a clue to their different character. Why should a 
sentence describing a human being answer the question who is it?, the 
linguistic puzzler may well ask. Surely a human being is not an ‘it’ 
(apart from the affective use referred to above)? And his wonder can 
only increase when he finds the singular pronoun it referring to a group 
of more than one person, as in 35, 37, 38 and 40. 

To explain this we would like to put some hypothetical cases. When a 
servant, after answering a knock at the front door, announces visitors 
to her mistress, she may do so in these terms: ‘It’s your sisters, ma'am.’ 
Or a woman, awakened at night by a suspicious noise on the roof, and 
trying to induce a sleepy and sceptical husband to get up and investigate, 
will remark: ‘I’m sure it’s burglars, John’. To which John will probably 
respond with ‘No, it's cats.’ Or, again, a lady entertaining a visitor, and 
suddenly perceiving a smell of something burning, will jump up crying, 
‘Oh dear, that’s the potatoes’. Why these neuter pronouns to refer to 
persons, why these singular pronouns to refer to plural ideas? Our 
answer is, that it (that) does not refer to the sisters, burglars, cats, or 
potatoes at all, but to the knock at the door, the noise on the roof, and the 
smell issuing from the kitchen. What these sentences denote is something 
like: the knock you heard just now was given by your sisters, the noise 
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is caused by burglars or cats, and the smell finds its origin in the potatoes 
burning. Now it will be seen that this interpretation applies to all the 
examples quoted under 32—42, but not to those under 3 and 6—15. In 
the former, those consequently that have it or that for their subject, 
something is seen, heard, felt, or otherwise apprehended by the senses. 
And it is this sensory perception that is referred to some ‘object’ (in the 
philosophical sense of the word), either human or non-human, singular 
or plural. The observer is represented as trying to determine what he 
saw, heard, felt, or was otherwise aware of, as tracing his impression to 
some source, as attributing it to some cause, not infrequently after some 
doubt, hesitation, reflection, or in answer to some question. It is not the 
plural and/or personal idea that is identified as such, in the way a burglar 
is recognized by a householder at a thieves’ parade; it is the sense- 
impression that is referred to some source, cause, origin, or ‘object’. And 
this explains why the pronoun should invariably be neuter and the verb 
singular: both pronoun and verb refer to a neuter and hence singular noun: 
an image seen, a sound heard, a smell perceived, some presence vaguely 
apprehended, in short, some sensory perception. We intend to demonstrate 
this briefly in respect of the examples quoted (numbers 1, 2, 32—42): 


1. The owls are not identified as such; it is not as if anyone is in doubt as to whether 
a given species of birds are owls, as distinct from rooks or starlings; what the speaker 
means is: ‘Ah, was that noise that kept me awake all night caused by owls!’ 


2. it was the guns and cannons = the sound I heard was caused by guns and 
cannons. 


32. I did not know who it was = what individual the patch of white which I saw 
represented. 


33. Is it your son = is this clatter caused by your son? 


34. she realized who it was = who this presence was which she vaguely sensed 
in her neighbourhood without seeing it. 


35. it was the Life Guards = this glint of silver and blaze of scarlet 
was caused by the Life Guards. 


36. It was Bindle = the figure Mr. Gandy saw coming in. 

37. It was Fenwick and Sally = the footsteps heard proceeded from them. 

38. It’s our faithful sleuths = I recognize this voice as belonging to one of them. 
39. That’s no good = what I saw just now in passing. 

40. It’s my father and M. Solignac = the group you are seeing now. 


41. Thinking it was her son = thinking that the noise she heard was caused by 
her son, Is that you, Wyndham = was that noise made by you? It's only me, 
dear = the noise was only caused by me. 


42. They knew who it was = whose voice it was they heard. 


XI. In the identifying sentences with he and she, on the other hand 
(3 and 6—15), there is no question of anybody being seen, heard or in 
any way perceived by the senses. These sentences predicate something 
about persons, not about sensory impressions, and hence they show the 
personal-gender pronouns he and she. 


ELS. XXX. 1949. 20 
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Kruisinga, who was aware of the existence of this type of identifying 
sentences (Handbook, §928 and 929), did not quite know what to do 
with them; in § 929 he remarks with some irritation: ‘it seems that 
journalists have got hold of this and use it as a trick of refinement.’ But 
it is not a trick at all, and does not make for any refinement. The simple 
fact is that in sentences as quoted under 3 and 6—15 the neuter pronoun 
is out of the question. Its use would suggest that the persons concerned 
had been the object of some observation. 

In the case of a plural predicate we naturally find they with a plural 
verb, in spite of the incontestably identifying character of these sentences. 


43. Five German prisoners will be hanged at Pentonville jail this morning for the 
murder of a fellow prisoner in a Perthshire camp last December. They are Kurt 
Zuehlsdorff, Erich Koenig, Josef Mertens, Joachim Goltz, and Heinz Brueling. Daily 
Herald, Oct. 6, 1945. 


44, Two of the unions affiliated with our International have been in existence for 
50 years. They are the Danish General Workers’ Union, Copenhagen, and the Danish 
Pottery Workers’ Union, Copenhagen. (Private communication.) 


It is would obviously be impossible here, because the prisoners or the unions 
are not represented as the source of some visual or auditory perception. 


XII. We also find it is in sentences with a personal and/or plural predicate, 
when the person(s) mentioned in the predicate is (are) looked upon as 
the agent or the object of some activity. Those of my readers who know 
Katherine Mansfield’s story ‘Sixpence’ in The Doll’s House may remember 
that Mrs. Bendall is entertaining a visitor, Mrs. Spears, when she has to 
leave her guest alone for a moment, because her little son, Dicky, is having 
one of his tantrums. The context is too long to quote in its entirety, but 
when Mrs. Bendall rejoins her guest, she says: 


45. ‘Oh, Mrs. Spears, I don’t know how to apologize for leaving you by yourself like 
this.’ 

‘It’s quite all right, Mrs. Bendall,’ said Mrs. Spears, in her soft, sugary voice, and 
raising her eyebrows in the way she had. She seemed to smile to herself as she stroked 


the gathers. “These little things will happen from time to time. I only hope it was 
nothing serious.’ 


‘It was Dicky,’ said Mrs. Bendall, looking rather helplessly for her only fine needle. 
And she explained the whole affair to Mrs. Spears. 


In cases like these there is, of course, no question of any sensory perception 
being attributed to a cause, but of a person being represented as an agent; 
in the present instance: Dicky had one of his tantrums, or Dicky was the 
cause that I had to leave you by yourself for a moment. 


A parallel interpretation applies to the following cases: 


46. As soon as I can get positive proof of it, I shall write to the authorities, and get her 
turned away. — Her? Is it a woman? — Yes, there she is: there’s the post-mistress 
herself. Sweet, Primer of Spoken English, p, 74. 
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47. When Tony came back they were sitting in the library. Beaver was telling Brenda's 
fortune with cards. ‘... Now cut to me again’, he was saying, ‘and I'll see if it’s any clearer 
... Oh yes, ... there is going to be a sudden death which will cause you great pleasure 
and profit. In fact, you are going to kill someone. I can’t tell if it’s a man or a 
woman ...’ Evelyn Waugh, A Handful of Dust, Ch. Two, p. 37 (Albatross). 


48. My son Moses is being married next week. It has been arranged in the family these 
ten years. Rachel Goldstein, it is. A good girl, and her father is in a very good 
position. Dorothy L. Sayers Omnibus, p. 872. 


49. ‘And when are we to hear of your engagement, my dear ?’ 

‘Now.’ said Elaine quietly, but with electrical effect. “I came to announce it to you 
but I wanted to hear all about Suzette first. It will be formally announced in the papers 
in a day or two.’ 


‘But who is it? Is it the young man who was with you in the Park this morning ?’ 
asked Suzette. ‘Saki’ (H. H. Munro), The Unbearable Bassington, ch. 11, p. 92 (Penguin). 


The idea implied in all these sentences is that some person is the 
subject or object of some activity: 


46. Is a woman in charge of the post-office in your village? 

47. A man or a woman will be killed by you, or alternatively, you are going to kill 
a man or a woman. 

48. My son Moses is going to marry Rachel Goldstein, or Rachel Goldstein is going 
to marry my son. 


49. Who is the man you have become engaged to? 


XIII. If what has been said above is in accordance with the facts, it would 
seem we are justified in summarizing our conclusions as follows: 


a. neuter and hence singular noun-pronouns like it, this, that, what 
only refer to persons in emotionally coloured English (24—29). 


b. in all other cases where these pronouns, at first blush, might seem 
to refer to persons or plural ideas, appearances are deceptive. 


c. in sentences with the formal subject it of the type it is your parents 
who are to blame, the pronoun refers to nothing at all; it is a word without 
a meaning, but (hence) with an important syntactic function. 


d. in sentences attributing some sensory perception to a cause or 
ascribing it to some origin, these pronouns refer to the impression, not to 
the persons or plural ideas in the predicate. Such sentences answer the 
question who is it? or in the case of non-personal ideas what is it?, in 
both of which cases it refers to the sensory perception. This explains at 
the same time why the verb should always be in the singular form, in so 
far as the English verb shows differences of number, of course (32—42). 


e. nominal sentences with the gender-indicating pronoun subjects he 
or she may be classifying (descriptive) in character, in which case they 
answer the question what is he (she)?, as exemplified in 16—21. But 
they may also be identifying, in which case they answer the question who 
is he (she), not who is it? On examining the examples 3 and 6—15 
illustrating this type, the reader will see that the preceding sentence always 
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makes some statement about the person concerned or asks a question about 
them, and that the sentence opening with he or she invariably gives the 
name, sometimes also the address of the person referred to. For this 
reason, and to work as little havoc as possible among the existing terms, 
I would propose to call this particular type of identifying sentence 
specifying. The whole matter can then conveniently be summarized 
as follows: 


classifying (descriptive) sentences: he, she + sg. verb; they + pl. verb. 


identifying sentences proper (i.e. those referring a sensory perception or 
impression to some cause, source, origin, or ‘object’): it, this, that, what + 
sg. verb. 


specifying sentences: he, she + sg. verb; they + pl. verb. 


Or, starting from the subject pronouns used: 

he is, she is, they are: a. classifying (descriptive), 
b. specifying. 

it, this, that, what is: identifying. 


It should be borne in mind, however, that this retention of the existing 
terminology entails a reinterpretation of ‘identifying’; this term does not 
denote an identification of the persons or things involved per se, but the 
attribution of some sense-perception to a source, cause, origin, or ‘object’, 
as explained above. 


Haarlem. P. A. ERADEs. 


[The Editor would propose an alternative view of the function of if in 32-38 & 40-42. 
He agrees that these sentences denote a sensory perception that refers to some ‘object’; 
but he would not regard it as ‘refer[ring] to a neuter and hence singular noun: an 
image seen, a sound heard,’ etc. Rather he would look upon if is and if was as 
formulas introducing identifying sentences or clauses (proper), without direct reference 
to any one noun or ‘idea’. In other words, he does not think that if in 33 refers to 
‘this clatter’, or in 38 to ‘this voice’, or in 40 to ‘the group you are seeing’. The 
difference will probably become clear if these sentences are compared with 2, where if 
does refer to a neuter and singular noun (‘a sound’). — Readers are invited to decide 
between these alternative views for themselves. ] 


Notes and News 


English Studies, 1950. In the February number we expressed the hope 
that it might soon be possible to make a gradual return to the pre-war 
size of forty-eight pages per number. We are now able to announce 


that in 1950 three numbers (February, June, and October) will again 
be of pre-war size. 
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Reviews 


Shakespeare und der Tragédienstil seiner Zeit. Von Levin L. 
SCHiCKING. 184 pp. Sammlung Dalp, Band 45. Bern: A. 
Francke A. G. Verlag. Sw. Fr. 7.50. 


It seems strange, now that at last it has been done, that one of the 
fundamental ideas in the Shakespearian criticism of the Romantics, namely 
the importance of his contemporaries for an understanding of the poet 
and dramatist, should have had to wait so long for its fruition. Ever 
since the days of Malone in the last decades of the 18th century and 
Ludwig Tieck in the first decades of the 19th this background has been 
ever present in the mind of every Shakespearian scholar and critic of 
rank, but after Tieck’s failure to realize it in his phantom book on 
Shakespeare no serious attempt was made to bring Shakespeare's art in 
close historical relation to his contemporaries except in the vague assumptions 
implicit in every history of the drama of the times. The reason probably 
is simply that nobody had the temerity to undertake the job, that the 
great mass of facts could not be handled adequately with the methodical 
means available and that a system of sources and influences could not 
lead to the heart of the problem. It is only the modern conception of 
style as the common denominator in the wealth of expression in a given 
literary period, vague and often misleading though it may be, that offers 
a fairly safe foundation to work upon and a principle of dissection and 
comparison that promises to lead to lasting results. That is the method 
Schiicking employs, but even he concedes at once that his is merely a first 
attempt, that there is still a great deal to be done and that possibly, in 
future, lines of research will be developed that are more fruitful than 
those he adopted himself. 

To begin with, he makes it clear that a defining of the style in which 
an artist works — Renaissance, Baroque, Romantic, etc. — does not offer 
an exhaustive interpretation of his personality and that the essence of a 
great poet looms far above the limitations of his age. These limitations, 
however, are an important part of the picture of him cherished by posterity, 
and they are imposed on him by the taste of the public for which he works. 
Now, while other literary artists like the Greek dramatists and the French 
classicists had a fairly definite aesthetic standard to reckon with, it is 
characteristic of the Elizabethan playhouse audience that it apparently 
had no such standard. Within the wide limits set by the political and 
ecclesiastical censorship the dramatist had a free field to win the attention 
of his audience by every conceivable device, even the most primitive, the 
most absurd and the most revoltingly brutal, and it is not the least of 
Shakespeare's achievements that he succeeded in avoiding the grave 
pitfalls inherent in this system, or lack of system, and developed an 
artistic ethic of his own. Not so, however, his contemporaries, from 
among whom Schiicking selects the tragedians Marlowe, Kyd, Marston, 
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Jonson, Chapman, etc. — Beaumont and Fletcher requiring special treatment 
— to compare their tragical work with the great tragedies of Shakespeare. 
Thus a very large, in fact the largest field of dramatic endeavour in the 
Elizabethan age, the comedies and histories, is left aside and the discussion 
is concentrated on that category which even for the casual reader offers 
the most salient characteristics. 

These are mainly four. The element of crude sensationalism, so 
pervasive in Webster, Tourneur and the others, Schiicking shows is not 
lacking in Shakespeare either, who makes extensive use of the services 
of the stage carpenter and all the paraphernalia the play-house had to 
offer. But how much more subtly he went to work becomes apparent 
from a comparison of his ghosts with those of Marston and Tourneur, 
who employed the contemporary belief in the supernatural as mere stage 
material and not, as Shakespeare did, as a means of deep psychological 
motivation. Chapman’s ghost in The Revenge of Bussy moves about the 
stage like a real person and talks his fill, though even Shakespeare cannot 
always avoid giving his ghosts — like that in Hamlet — lengthy speeches. 
The cumulative repetition of motifs in a single play is another characteristic 
of the tragic drama of the time, which not only permitted but actually 
sought an admixture of wit, comedy and even burlesque in the serious plot 
that shows its infinitely refined reflexion in Shakespeare’s great tragedies. 
Less obvious but more important is the repetitionary sub-plot which 
supports and expands the theme of the main plot, thereby enormously 
widening its philosophical application, and the working of a given character 
to exhaustion by repeating his peculiar traits in endless variation. Of the 
former Elizabethan practice Shakespeare’s Lear is a great example, while 
of the other characteristic there is very little trace in his mature work; his 
psychology was already beyond that primitive stage, and only against the 
background of his contemporaries does it become clear that this technique 
is employed in Hamlet. 

A third characteristic, the one that was really fundamental in the 
Elizabethan tragic drama, was its psychological dynamism, i.e. a heightened 
volition in contending wills, upon which all the great histories of the time 
from Tamburlaine to Henry VIII are built up. The best-known example 
of this in Shakespeare is the winning of Anne by Richard I!I, though 
Schiicking sees the same dramatic stunt in Mark Antony's speech over 
Caesar's body and rejects, by the way, the attribution of the similar speech 
in Sir Thomas More to Shakespeare. This same volitionary struggle he 
perceives in the well-known situation of the insinuating villain subjecting 
the hero to his own sinister purpose, recognizing this dramatic formula in 
Jonson's Sejanus, Chapman's Bussy and other plays before passing on to 
the Brutus-Cassius relation in Shakespeare's Caesar, to Claudius and 
Laertes in Hamlet, to Othello, to Macbeth and his Lady and finally to 
Anthony and Cleopatra. This volitionary element, however, very often 
appears in a highly exaggerated form in the Elizabethan drama, as witness 
the well-known case of Tamburlaine, and that leads Schiicking to a lengthy 
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discussion of the element of exaggeration in general as a fundamental 
characteristic of the Elizabethan tragic problem. His investigation, from 
this point of view, of Tamburlaine, Bussy d’Ambois, Byron, Clermont 
d’Ambois, The White Devil, Cataline and Cethegus, as well as of the 
exaggerated sensibility in the dramatic figures of Kyd and Marston 
(Jeronimo, Antonio, Pandulfo) and the philosophical eccentricity of 
D'Amville in The Atheist’s Tragedy, fills by far the longest chapter in 
the book, which closes with a discussion of Shakespeare’s tragic characters 
from the point of view of passion, eccentricity, artithesis, self-exaltation 
and the tragic sense. The seventy pages on Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
in this chapter are largely filled with analyses of the plays which are little 
known, even among scholars, in Germany, and with lengthy quotations in 
Schiicking’s own simple and forceful translation. But there is plenty of 
room left for many a valuable observation in detail, especially on Kyd’s 
dramatic genius and on Marston's Antonio, ‘perhaps the most interesting 
delineation of character that. exists outside of Shakespeare’s work’. 

Seen in perspective with his contemporaries, Shakespeare becomes clearer 
at many points. The artistic principle which he held in common with 
them precluded any attempt at ethical idealization: a heightened reality, 
a second nature containing good and bad evenly balanced, was its aim, 
and the school of Kyd and Marston opened a vein of sensibility that led 
to the deepest folds of human experience. In Shakespeare’s own work 
the colossal dimensions of the passions became the dominant tragic note — 
ambition in Macbeth, pride in Coriolanus, etc. The eccentric, an important 
element in Lear, is the main trait in Hamlet, the melancholy type whose 
ribaldry in the Mouse-Trap scene (unknown in the contemporary novel!) 
and repulsive behaviour in the grave-yard scene, now so familiar to us 
that we do not remark upon it, were a very strong expression of the type 
then. His eccentricity is so essential an element in Shakespeare's plan 
that it remains even after the mouse-trap has been sprung, when it could 
only lead to disaster. Even in Othello the urge toward the bizarre is 
so powerful that the hero, in the Italian original merely a Venetian officer, 
must become an African prince, a negro. This insistence on contrast is 
another feature Shakespeare’s art has in common with the drama of his 
age and it becomes apparent not only in the discrepancies of Hamlet's 
character, but in similar dissonances in Macbeth, whose nerves, as 
Schiicking remarks, fail him at his criminal task. Other dramatists enlist 
the services of stoical or Machiavellian philosophy to carry the hesoes 
through to the end, regarding their unnaturalness as being specifically 
heroic; while Shakespeare, on the contrary, always finds a human weakness 
to impede their advance, to cause their final downfall and to vindicate 
their naturalness — and his own consummate artistry. That is particularly 
true of his sense of heroic dignity which never capsizes the speaker into 
an absurdity, as happens in Chapman, Webster, Tourneur, etc., but always, 
even in Lear, retains, with a marvellous sense of the fitting, a human 
equilibrium. For Shakespeare's tragic feeling, even when it is nourished, 
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as in the creation of Lady Macbeth, by his knowledge of Seneca, never, 
as that of most of his contemporaries did, lost its grip on the humanly 
possible, and so, though he never was a humanitarian, Shakespeare always 
remained, in this sense, a humanist. 

Schiicking’s observations and even his points of view are not essentially 
new to any careful student of Shakespeare; one has the feeling of moving 
over familiar ground, but the perspective in which much in Shakespeare's 
work appears, as a result of parallel and comparison, places his art in a light 
that is almost always clarifying, and the wealth of detailed reflection on 
countless points will make the book indispensable to future commentators 
of the plays treated. 


Basel. H. Lipexe. 


Dr. Johnson and the Law. By Sir ArnotD McNair, K.C. 
xi + 115 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1948. 7/6 net. 


In this book Sir Arnold McNair, a Judge of the International Court of 
Justice and British Member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, explores 
a field of Johnsonian studies which hitherto has received little attention. 
He has the advantage of being not only an eminent authority on matters 
legal but also a life-long, if not an ardent, Johnsonian and so possesses the 
two qualifications necessary for such a study. After a preliminary chapter 
on the lawyers of Johnson's acquaintance, and his contemporaries in the 
legal world, he attempts to estimate his legal reading and interests from 
the catalogue of his library, issued when it was sold at Christie's on 
February 16, 1785. From this it would appear that, despite his not 
infrequent disparagement of attorneys in his writings and conversation, he 
had at least some acquaintance with the works of the most eminent jurists 
both past and contemporary and that certain of them (Grotius in particular) 
he held in high esteem. What is perhaps more surprising is that, as Sir 
Arnold shows, he was often consulted by both English and Scottish lawyers 
concerning the cases they had in hand, and his opinions were treated by 
them with respect, if they were not always acted upon. They were, of 
course, lay opinions, but lay opinions from a penetrating and acute mind, 
and that is perhaps why they were so frequently sought. But to the reader 
whose interest is primarily in Dr. Johnson and not in the technicalities of the 
law the chapters which will prove of most interest will probably be those in 
which Sir Arnold discusses the Doctor's views upon professional ethics and 
hs comments upon law in general as distinct from specific cases. That 
a rountry's strength lay in the maintenance of law and order and a respect 
for the sacredness of the rights of property he firmly believed, and he had 
almost a reverence for the conception of a feudal aristocracy; but he could 
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not uphold the indiscriminate use of capital punishment for grave and 
trivial offences alike. It seemed to him, by implication, to make murder 
No worse a crime than petty theft. He defended the right of a judge to 
follow, for profit, another occupation, and justified a lawyer defending 
what he might feel to be a ‘bad’ cause, by the argument chat it is not for 
a counsel to usurp the function of a judge and jury or to anticipate their 
verdict. No case is a bad one until it has been pronounced so on an 
unbiased review of the evidence by the competent authority. 

‘We have no evidence,’ writes Sir Arnold, ‘that Johnson had acquired a 
systematic and professional knowledge of any part of the law of England. 
His interest lay rather in the social, moral and historical aspect of law, 
and we know that he had a special interest in feudal law, by no means 
confined to England, because the feudal system was the embodiment of 
a certain phase of European society and government.’ 

By its nature the book is somewhat scrappy and reads rather like a 
compilation than a continous, systematic treatise; but it has the virtue of 
being methodically arranged and written un-learnedly by a Jearned author. 
It supplies a little mere information for Johnsonians to add to their rapidly 
increasing store. 


Sheffield. E‘REDERICK T. Woop. 


Matthew Arnold: Poéte. Essai de Biographie Psychologique 
par Louis BonNnErot. (Bibliothéque des Langues Modernes.) 
586 pp. Paris: Didier. 1947. 1.350 Frs. 


Here is the companion volume to M. Bonnerot’s critique of Empedocles 
on Etna, which was reviewed in the English Studies of June 1948. The 
shorter work aims at introducing a little-known English poet to the French 
general public; the longer, designed for specialists of whatever nationality, 
is a comprehensive study of that poet. The author’s main purpose is to 
paint the inner landscape of Arnold's soul. This he tries to do by intuition: 
placing himself at the very centre of Arnold's personality, he hopes to 
reveal, in effect, what it felt like to be Arnold. 

Can this be done? Can a reliable analysis of any man’s psychology be 
based exclusively on written records? When the man is Arnold, the 
enterprise may well seem more desperate still. Faithful to his wish that 
no one should write his biography, his friends and relations preserved no 
documents relating to his youth or childhood. The “Marguerite” affair, 
if indeed it took place, must have influenced him profoundly; but — did 
it take place? Even this has been a matter of dispute. Moreover, the 
difficulties of analysis are notoriously increased when the subject is one 
who worships self-control, and for the sake of ethical theory taxes, as it 
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were, all his spontaneous impulses at the source. As M. Bonnerot has 
noticed, Arnold always tends to repudiate whatever fails to express his 
“moi supérieur”. Scholarship, then, may strive to mirror the poet's soul; 
but when all is done, would the poet’s soul recognize its own reflection? 

The line of reason will be, perhaps, to treat most cautiously any findings 
in this field; but, where Arnold is concerned, to welcome every attempt to 
make him more intelligible. It may be that neither this nor any similar 
study can safely be taken as a highway to the heart of Arnold's mystery — 
a highway in which the wayfaring man, nay fools, shall not err — but it 
can at least be used as a Very light, of greater or less brilliance, illuminating 
a labyrinthine landscape. For, in his poetry especially, Arnold’s thought 
is apt to appear aimless, incoherent, contradictory; and even if the neat 
symmetry of M. Bonnerot’s interpretation seems sometimes too good to be 
true, it succeeds at any rate in bringing order out of chaos. At the worst, 
his thesis must be regarded as a consistent explanation of some very 
complex phenomena — a Newtonian theory none the less valuable because 
it may have to be modified by an Einstein; at the worst, it supplies an 
admirable pretext for an “arnoldien fervent’ such as M. Bonnerot calls 
— and proves — himself, to sift the countless problems arising from 
Arnold’s work, with a judgement at once penetrating and sympathetic, 
fortified by a wide knowledge of many literatures, and many branches of 
moral science. 

The study begins by surveying some outward circumstances of Arnold’s 
life — a survey distinguished by the suggestiveness of the facts selected 
for emphasis. Here is a trivial example. To say that the Civil Servant 
allowed the Poet little leisure, would be a commonplace; but how impress- 
ively significant the commonplace becomes when it is illustrated by one 
specific detail — the fact that he was for a long period compelled, with no 
relief at week-ends or at Christmas, to correct twenty-five examination 
papers every day. The author proceeds to show how, under a complex 
of influences, including those of Dr Arnold, the Zeitgeist, and the poet’s 
own physique, there developed in him a quasi-pathological state of chronic 
“Doubt” — an irreconcilable dualism, manifesting itself as a conflict, now 
between sensibility and intellect, now between action and contemplation, 
now between the impulse of gregariousness and the yearning for solitude. 
Thus his inner rhythm was determined by efforts, perpetually renewed, 
perpetually frustrated, to reduce multiplicity to unity, distraction to serenity, 
obscurity to light. Classicism was the chief direction in which he sought 
for a synthesis, but neither poetically nor psychologically was the search 
a complete success. For the first, classicism might sometimes be achieved 
at the expense of poetry, as in Merope or Balder Dead; or poetry might be 
achieved at the expense of classicism, as in Dover Beach. For the second, 
classicism was never the natural product of Arnold's temperament: it was 
the self-organization which he wanted to assume, the mask with which 
he concealed his true self. 


With the central thesis, persuasively expounded and abundantly docu- 
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mented by M. Bonnerot, it would be hard to disagree. But some details, 
perhaps, are open to objection, and I select a few at random. Would 
not the whole interpretation gain greatly in force and precision by the 
substitution of more exact terms for that overworked and protean word, 
“Romanticism”? To call the river-symbol the only beauty in Sohrab and 
Rustum is surely an indefensible hyperbole; and an oddly inappropriate 
complaint is made against the simile describing Rustum’s lazy curiosity 
about his unrecognized opponent: this is bad, we are told, because it 
suggests an aristocratic disdain, a most unpleasant “‘superciliousness”. 
One last cavil: in a book chiefly characterized by accurate and independent 
judgement, it is disappointing to mect so many lapses into stock general- 
ization about national character. Is it really helpful to describe this or that 
feature of Arnold as “typically English’; or to tell us (not for the first 
time) that the English are reserved, distrustful of rigid theory, sentimentally 
attached to forms, interested in morals more than metaphysics, addicted 
to controversy upon pedantic minutiae, and slightly revolting in their 
attitude to children? 

But it is ungrateful to complain of single sentences, where whole passages 
abound demanding admiration. Again and again M. Bonnerot elucidates 
obscurity in the poems by apt quotations from the contemporary prose. 
Many critics are too prone to solve enigmas of whose very existence the 
normal reader is unaware; here the reverse is the rule. Arnold's character 
and work are full of idiosyncrasies which are usually registered as dim 
occasions of bewilderment, but are not precisely formulated, and so not 
understood. M. Bonnerot defines them all with a crystalline lucidity, and 
never fails to offer a plausible explanation. In this category is Arnold’s 
eclectic, almost Narcissistic, method of discussing other poets or think- 
ers: stressing the qualities which reflect his own, and neglecting the rest. 
Then there is the formless form of his poetic thought — a series of 
oscillations, by which the propositions of one paragraph or stanza are 
habitually corrected, almost to contradiction, in the next. Again, we are 
in M. Bonnerot’s debt for pointing out how often Arnold's critical maxims 
are not objective principles, but wistful aspirations; for interpreting, in 
terms of Arnold's personality, the significance of his mannerisms, versi- 
fication, and recurrent images; for throwing light on apparent contradictions 
in Arnold’s temperament or philosophy — for instance, his combination 
of foppishness with high seriousness, contempt for metaphysics with a 
boundless faith in the intellect. Particularly helpful is M. Bonnerot’s 
habit of defining, not where influences begin, but where they end: he is 
careful to show how much of Wordsworth Arnold never assimilated, how 
far Senancour was welcomed, not as an inspiration, but as an expression of 
Arnold’s own feelings. Finally, it is a relief to find one of Saintsbury’s 
influential heresies killed after a life of nearly fifty years: after M. 
Bonnerot’s exegesis, there can be no excuse for regarding the peroration 
of the Scholar Gipsy as “a sewn-on patch of purple”. 

The whole book, indeed, is crammed with instances of critical insight; 
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but its value does not depend entirely upon the truth of its conclusions. 
One could reject the conclusions in toto, and yet be forced to admit that 
the work is invaluable if only as a skilful compilation of materials bearing 
upon almost every aspect of Arnoldian criticism. With the inclusion of 
eight hitherto unpublished letters from Arnold to Sainte-Beuve, and a 
chronological bibliography of remarkable comprehensiveness, this treatise 
constitutes one of the indispensable instruments for the study of Matthew 


Arnold. 


London. PauL TURNER. 


Die englische Farce im 19. Jahrhundert. Von WERNER KLEMM. 
Pp. viii + 191. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, Band 18.) 
Bern: Verlag A. Francke Ag. 1947. Sw. Fr. 14.—. 


This is a book difficult to review. There can be no doubt concerning the 
interest attaching to its theme. During the nineteenth century the English 
theatre came to be fed very largely by two forms of play — the melodrama 
and the farce. And the importance of these forms is symbolised in the 
careers of those two authors who were mainly responsible for the revival 
of a ‘literary’ theatre, Henry Arthur Jones and Sir Arthur Pinero; the one 
began his career with melodramatic effort while the other won success first 
by a series of farcical pieces. An examination of the ‘minor’ drama during 
this period, therefore, well deserves such particular attention as is here 
given to it. 

That Dr. Klemm has been at special pains to obtain material for his 
study is shown by the fact that some four of the plays he analyses have 
been secured from the manuscripts originally deposited at the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office. This very fact, however, calls attention to the 
somewhat peculiarly restricted character of the list of farces upon which 
his survey is based. Since there must have been several thousand farces 
presented between 1800 and 1900, it would, of course, be impossible for 
any literary historian to make use of all; and the common plan on which 
so many of these playlets were composed would make any attempt at 
complete inclusiveness nothing save labour expended in vain. At the 
same time, it may be suggested that Dr. Klemm’s working collection of 
less than two hundred dramas is somewhat meagre, especially since it 
includes only two works by the prolific and important H. J. Byron, and 
apparently omits W. S. Gilbert completely. This restriction in basic 
material somewhat tends to reduce the present study into being rather 
‘An Examination of Some English Farces during the Nineteenth Century’ 
than a complete survey. 


No doubt Dr. Klemm has deliberately made his choice in order not to 
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cause his volume to run to inordinate length; but he could have saved.some 
space by condensing his survey of farce up to 1800 and by omitting the 
final chapter on Bernard Shaw. So far as the latter is concerned, it may 
be said that, although Shaw certainly is the most distinguished inheritor 
of the nineteenth-century farce tradition, the special treatment of his dramas 
carries us rather far from the principal subject of this volume and perhaps 
serves to conceal the influences on other authors of the same tradition. 
These critical remarks should not be interpreted as implying that Dr. 
Klemm’s study is lacking in value. It is, in fact, a most serviceable work, 
and one for which all those interested in the theatre must be most grateful. 
On the basis of the plays he selects, Dr. Klemm has provided us with a 
thorough and eminently useful analysis of the personalities of the authors, 
through their themes and characters, on to the word-play which so delighted 
their original audiences. The fame of the authors may now be dead; 
their characters may have little interest for us today, and their word-play, 
especially their puns, may crackle irritatingly against our ears — but 
Dr. Klemm has shown us how important was this farce form in the history 
of the English theatre and how essential it is to take it fully into account 


in any comprehensive survey of the literature and interests of the romantic 
period. 


Birmingham. ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
VI 


Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXX, No. 4, August 1949 


19. There was a certain amount of humming and hawing in the answers 
received and some correspondents refused to commit themselves to a 
definite, unambiguous answer. The reasonings of those who felt they 
could make up their minds led to the following conclusions: like is 1. an 
adverb, 2. a preposition, 3. an adjective, 4. a cross between an adverb 
and an adjective. 

Most of us, although of course aware that I feel like a cup of tea is 
perfectly correct English, yet presumably have a vague and uneasy feeling 
that this idiomatic turn is ‘really’ a corruption of a logically more satisfying 
type of sentence, say a shortening of / feel like having a cup of tea, or 
a contamination of two other expressions. This may or may not be true. 
The actual parentage of this peculiar use of like seems to be unknown. 
The earliest example quoted in the NED dates from 1863 and is of 
American origin. But, although it would be easy to produce a plausible 
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parent, or even a set of them, we shall have to explain these kind of 
sentences as they are, and not as they might be if they were different. 

The essential and characteristic feature of the construction, we think, 
is this: like has a dual ‘binding’, it is ambivalent, it is structurally connected 
with what follows, but semantically with the preceding verbs look and feel. 
It is this Janus-like character of the word that makes its interpretation so 
difficult. 

If we are asked to read the examples quoted with as many pauses as can 
be naturally made without doing violence to the structure and meaning 
of the sentences, we find ourselves saying: 

The rain/does not look /like stopping / yet. 

Do you feel/like a cup of tea? 

This means that like stopping and like a cup of tea form groups. In 
both like is the leading member, the rest of the group being ‘dependent’ 
on it. Those unfamiliar with the theory of word groups express the same 
thing when they say that like ‘governs’ stopping and a cup of tea. 

This disposes at once of the view that in the group of which 
it forms part like should be an adverb, for adverbs, when used as 
leading members, only form groups with other adverbs: I know her very 
well, you write extremely badly. Those, therefore, who plumped for the 
adverb character of the word must have been thinking of its relation to 
look and feel, not of its function in the group of which it forms the leading 
member. We shall discuss this function presently; we must first turn 
our attention to the kind of connexion like has with the verbs preceding. 

Structurally, as we have tried to show, it forms a group with stopping and 
a cup of tea, but semantically it is closely bound up with look and feel. 
The rain does not [look like] stopping yet = The rain does not [show 
any indication of] stopping yet; I [feel like] a cup of tea = I [should like 
to have] a cup of tea, I [could do with] a cup of tea or, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, J want a cup of tea. 

If our reasoning so far finds favour in the eyes of our readers, the 
problem we have set ourselves would seem to resolve itself into the following 
two questions: 

a. what is like with regard to stopping and a cup of tea? 
b. what is like with regard to look and feel? 

Our first question admits of two answers only: like is either a preposition 
or an adjective. Those who voted for the former solution find Curme 
on their side, who in §50. 4 bb (p. 492) of his Syntax remarks 4 propos 
of the sentence I don’t feel like laughing today that like for the most part 
is felt as a preposition, and that we may consider the object laughing here 
as the object of a preposition, the preposition and object (like laughing) 
together forming a prepositional object to feel. 

To many of us, no doubt, this view will commend itself as sane, 
reasonable and practical. 

Those who take the word for an adjective find support in the NED, 
which s.v. like, under A 7b and c, p. 284, quotes the following examples: 
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He did not feel like returning to his solitary room with his mind unsettled, 
I feel much more like a stroll in the Luxembourg Gardens. 
(The) broad expanse of heath looked very like rabbits. 


Dr. Bradley calls like when thus used an adjective. He does not explain 
this interpretation. It may be due to historical considerations. In Old 
English gelic was, of course, a predicative adjective, governing a dative: 
ise gelicost (Béowulf 1608); gelic wes hé bam léohtum steorrum (Genesis 
B, 256). But the question we have to answer is not, what was gelic in 
Old English, but what is like in Modern English? 

In the present-day language like can, of course, be used as an undoubted 
adjective: a like subject, like quantities, in like manner. Some doubt as 
to the character of the word begins to make itself felt when we find it 
used as the leading member of a group: the picture is not | like John at all; 
there is nothing | like it. Is this still an adjective? Had not we better, 
with Curme, speak of a preposition here? I think not, and we need not 
go to history to account for our rejection; the living language will supply 
our arguments, 

a. the word occurs in the comparative and superlative, chiefly in older, 
literary or elevated language, no doubt, and sometimes grouped with a 
to-adjunct, but still, we hardly associate the degrees of comparison with 
prepositions. The COD gives liker to God than to man and Milton has 
or likest hovering dreams (Il Penseroso 9). 

b. it can be qualified by very, so and made negative by prefixing un-, 
things quite natural in an adjective, but impossible in a preposition. 


(The) broad expanse of heath looked very like rabbits (NED). 

He was very unlike the conventional butler, much liker one of those successful 
financiers whose portraits you see in the picture papers. Buchan, Four Tales, p. 130. 

The sky looks very unlike rain, I should say. 

I feel so like a drink. 


In the face of these facts we must conclude that English has an adjective 
that can be used as the leading member of a noun group. Nor is like the 
only specimen of its kind; worth is another: the game isn’t worth the 
candle; his sketches are well worth inspection. With near, nearer, next 
we are approaching the boundary line of the prepositions, for although the 
comparative nearer and the superlative next (if the latter form is still felt 
as cognate with near, of which I am doubtful) connect the word with 
the adjectives, its spatial meaning rather links it up with the prepositions. 
And with opposite, I should say, we are definitely in the domain of the 
prepositions. But like and worth are still to ail intents and purposes 
adjectives. 

Our second question was, what is like with respect to look and feel? 
We would seem to have the choice between 1. an adverb qualifying the 
verb, 2. a preposition (cf. to wait for, to look at), 3. an adjective (as in 
to look respectable, to feel dizzy). To my mind none of these answers 
is satisfactory. J feel like a drink cannot be equated with J feel strongly 
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about cruelty to animals, the sky looks like rain in the sense of ‘gives 
promise of rain’ is not on a par with she looked at me nor with he looked 
respectable. The only interpretation that does justice to the peculiar 
character of the construction is in my opinion this: in to look like = ‘to 
promise’, and fo feel like = ‘to want’, the word like forms a semantic 
compound with look and feel which is incapable of further analysis. The 
question to what part of speech these words belong in the compound 
admits no more of an answer than the question what part of speech is 
out in outgrow, over in overcoat, or up in upstart. These elements are 
not separate words, and therefore do not belong to any of the parts of 
speech. It is impossible to define the meaning of like in to feel like = 
‘to want’, or to look like = ‘to promise’; it is only the semantic group of 
which they form part that has a meaning. The appurtenance of a word to 
any part of speech being, at least in a language like English, nearly always 
a matter of meaning exclusively, it follows that a word without an 
ascertainable meaning of its own cannot be assigned to any of the 
recognized word classes. 

To summarize our conclusions: in constructions like the ones under 
consideration like is an adjective with respect to the group of which it 
forms the leading member; with the verbs look and feel preceding it, 
it forms a semantic compound incapable of further analysis. 

20. It would in our opinion be a decided mistake to interpret this 
sentence as if it read I do not know how it is that my heart fails or 
although I do not know how, my heart fails. A speaker or writer who 
wants to convey grammatical subordination, expresses it. Here, as always, 
we must warn against the tendency to explain syntactic constructions in 
terms of what they might be if they were different from what they are. 
If we compare our sentence with She has jilted him. I don’t know why, 
we see at once that neither element is subordinate to the other. We have 
no compound sentence here, but a so-called loose sentence-group, that is, 
a combination of two independent sentences. As an Oslo correspondent 
rightly remarks, how is not a conjunction, but an adverb. The comma 
after heart proves of course that the writer was aware of some connection 
between the ideas suggested by the coordinate sentences, a closer connection 
than would be conveyed by a full stop after heart, but not so close as 
to require expression by syntactic subordination. The reader will find 
these sentence groups commented upon in Kruisinga & Erades, An English 


Grammar, 7th ed., Vol. I, Part I, § 90.5 f£. 


(To be continued) 
Haarlem. P, A. Erabes. 
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